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BELGRADE 
INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR 


Technics and 
Technical Achievements 


The commercial character of 
the Belgrade International Fair 
will contribute to improvements 
1957 in general and international 
trade as well as to a profitable 
exchange of technical experiences 
and closer international 
co-operation. 
Exhibit and trade at the 
Belgrade International Fair— 
Show-window for the East and 
the West ! 


August 23rd- 
September 2nd 


Information from the Belgrade 
International Fair, P.O.B. 408, 
Belgrade. 


AUGER & TURNER GROUP 


Ltd., 
40 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. 
GERrard 4951-9. 


MOTOR ABROAD 


coprrey [DA vis 


Rent a British Car 
to take with you 
or 
Rent a French Car 
from our Paris office 


(Up to £35 sterling may be 
paid in Britain.) 


or sole agents 
for U.K. 





NOTE: Overseas visitors to Britain renting 
Godfrey Davis cars are allowed unrestricted petrol. 


Goprrzy {avis 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD., LONDON, S.W.| 
ViCtoria 8484 : 

And NEASDEN LANE, N.W.1I0 (GLAdstone 6474) : 
PARIS: S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS : 


99 Ave De Neuilly, Neuilly-Sur-Seine MOTOR 
Phone: SABlons 98.13. Cables: Quickmilez, Paris : OlL 


WE USE 
EXCLUSIVEL 
SHELL 
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—- bridge 
between Industry 
and Education 


It has been made clear in the past 
months that if this country is to keep 
its place in the modern world, there 
must be a great expansion in the flow 
of specialists into industry. But that 
is not all. It is the responsibility of 
both industry and education to see 
that the training available is in line 


with modern technological progress. 


It is to help solve this problem that 
The Times is producing the monthly 
publication TECHNOLOGY. In its 
pages Industry will explain the line 
of its development, its problems and 
its needs, while Education will dis- 


cuss its plans and its difficulties. 

















MAY ISSUE ON SALE MAY 3 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Annual subscription : 15s. inland, 14s. abroad 
From all newsagents or the Subscription Manager, 
TECHNOLOGY, Printing House Square, 
London, EC4 
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Offices for Architect : Frederick Gibberd. 
National Dock Labour Board. Consulting Engineer: Felix J. Samuely. 


A floor a week! The complete framework of this 10-storey building in ten 
weeks ! This high rate of progress in the construction of the National Dock 
Labour Board’s new headquarters was the result of pre-casting, pre-planning 
and a close co-operation between Architect, Engineer and Builder. 


Ideas become concrete when 


WATES ERaeg 











WATES LTD 


HEAD OFFICES 
LONDON 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
1258/1260 LONDON ROAD °* S.W.16 ° 
DUBLIN 


Telephone: POLlards 5000 
NEW YORK 
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Focus on Lightweight Strength 


The phenomenal strength possessed by many of nature’s smaller creatures has often 

been envied by man. In engineering, particularly aircraft engineering, his striyjng for 

greater strength for less weight has resulted in the development of a new metal—TITANIUM. 
Until recently this metal has been expensive owing to the scarcity of a essential 

raw material TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE. Now, however, titanium tettachloride 

is being produced in bulk and titanium wil] soon be available to larger 





TITANIUM 











sections of industry. Titanium tetrachloride is produced by 


INTERMEDIATES LIMITED 
BILLINGHAM CO. DURHAM 





The Fight Against Fahrenheit 


EAT is the Houdini of the elements. Only the most 
meticulous insulation applications can hold it, 
make it work and pay for itself. : 

The general principles of heat insulation have been 
known for at least twenty centuries. The elder Pliny 
commented on the ability of cork to retard the flow of 
heat, pointing out its application to winter footwear 
and roofing. Yet it’s only a few decades ago that 
thermal insulation went almost unconsidered in 
industry—so long as some uncomfortably hot surface 
was covered with something which would not perish, 
the job sufficed. The vast stride which industrial 
insulation has taken since says much for the foresight 
of industrial leaders and the work of specialist in- 
sulation manufacturers. 

Yet even today, in a thousand and one factories in 
the British Isles—from a platoon of platers in a single 
storey shed to those twenty-acre labyrinths of modern 


industry—heat is escaping into thin air. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal are wasted each year— 
hundreds of thousands of tons producing nothing but 
loads of clinkers. 


In this specialised field of thermal insulation, 
Newalls have led the way for more than fifty years. 
Factories, ships, power stations, paper mills, oil re- 
fineries, all owe to Newalls some credit for increased 
efficiency and economy of operation. 


This organisation is at the call of any business today 
which considers that it can improve its own efficiency 
and increase its profit margin by the application of 
modern insulation methods. There’s very little about 
heat control unknown to Newalls after fifty years of 
experiment with, and manufacture and application of, 
thermal insulating materials. Correspondence on the 
subject is cordially invited. 
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NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD - Washington - 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Co. Durham 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM. 
BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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If road transport is essential to your 
business...SO ARE WE! 


Today, trucks are just as much part and parcel of trade 
equipment as typewriters! Practically every firm employs 
them in some shape or form, scaling from small delivery vans 
to giant multi-wheelers. 

The Leyland Group of commercial vehicle makers... 
incorporating the famous firms of Leyland, Albion and 
Scammell...is the only single organisation which makes 
almost every size of truck needed in industry. Their factories - 
produce well over 100 types, ranging in capacity from 30 cwt. 
to 150 tons with every practicable size in between. 

Within these wide limits, there is certain to be exactly 
the truck you want. It is equally certain that, like all vehicles 
made by these famous manufacturers, it will be supreme in 


performance and startlingly economical to run. AND IT 
WILL BE KEENLY COMPETITIVE IN PRICE! 


SS ee OO eae aE 


tl 








(Top) The 30 cwt. Albion ‘ Cairn’ is a 
wonderfully economical unit for short- 
distance work. 

(Above) The most popular cruiser-weight 
truck in the world is the Leyland 7-8 
ton * Comet.’ 

(Adjoining right) The ‘Tiger-Cub’— 
one of the range of Leyland buses which 
forms so great a proportion of public 
transport both at home and abroad. 
(Outside right) This Scammell 4-wheel 
drive ‘Mountaineer,’ with a 25-ton 
drilling cement hopper, working in a 
Middle East oilfield. 







AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 
Home Sales Office: 3 Lygon Place, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: SLOane 6117 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.I. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
GACz 


Perfection of craftsmanship has earned Rolls-Royce Limited a reputation 
second to none in the world of engineering, and always throughout the 
years skill has been coupled with a deep sense of the responsibility which 
the organisation carries in the whole field of transportation. 

Whether it be a jet engine for one of Britain’s latest aircraft or a 

car for a foreign diplomat, you may depend that a vast amount of skill and 
scientific research has gone into its creation. 

Complete co-ordination of effort is a pre-requisite of any organisation 

as efficient as Rolls-Royce, and one of the “‘tools’”’ used for this end is the 
large Private Automatic Telephone Exchange network which serves the 
Company’s headquarters and five factories throughout the Derby area. 
The network, which was supplied by Communication Systems Ltd., 

is one of the largest in the country. 


Kotls-feoyce [imtted : 
es tee a STROWGER ecchange 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LIMITED 


(A MEMBER OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD.) 
STROWGER HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telephone : TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams : Commsys Estrand London. 
Branches throughout the Country. 








AT 15231-AX22 
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262 POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
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Can you 
take it? 
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POLAND - JUNE 9th-23rd 


Bigger than ever this year! The U.S.A. 
will be there—and the U.S.S.R., China, the 
Middle East, Germany . . . in fact, East 
meets West in POZNAN in June. This is 
your opportunity to talk business with the 
top people in international trade. 
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es 
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HE next time there is some crisis in world 


affairs —try buying all the national news- 


To obtain comfortable hotel accommodation write NOW to 


POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


14 Glogowska, Poznan, Poland. 


Enquiries in Britain may be made to 


THE COMMERCIAL ATTACHE, POLISH EMBASSY, 
15 Devonshire St., London, W.1 








“AREA 
a 


papers you can lay hands on. See how differ- 
ently each one covers the same story. Some 
will regard it as less important than a front- 
page bathing beauty. Others will temper it to 
the wishes and aims of their proprietor. And 
others will see the facts only through the dark 
distorting glasses of party prejudice. Finally, 
read the Manchester Guardian—and you will 
at once sense its completely candid approach. 

To be a Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrelevant. 


If the news is important, in it goes—with no 


a 
ry ——— 
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GLENFIELD VALVES 
| yy % Thermal Power Station 


The successful working of a Thermal 
Power Station is largely dependent upon 
efficient and reliable flow control of | 
large volumes of water for condensing 


editorial censorship to gloss over unpalatable 





facts or unpopular truths. 

If youarealready areader of the Manchester 
Guardian, you will know that here is a news- 
paper which puts sincerity before circulation. 
If you are coming to it as a new reader, you 
will find the Guardian a refreshing change 
from the woolliness and wiles of what is 


purposes. 

Glenfield Valves are performing this duty 
in many important central and works’ 
Plants throughout the world. 


termed ‘ popular journalism’, 


Head Office & Works: 
KILMARNOCK 
SCOTLAND 
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without Pro 


Floor level mounting cuts out siting difficulties. Safe Mill 
equipment protects the operator. If you have any other 
problems, consult our Technical Experts. 


SR BY.II Heavy Duty Single Geared Mixing Mill 


with backshaft drive. Mounted on fabricated steel bed- 
plate fitted with vibro-insulators. Rolls 22” dia. 





DD LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE 
BROTHERS LIMITED PHONES : LEYLAND 81258-9 GRAMS: IDDON, LEYLAND 











Manufacturers of Mixing Mills, Presses, Calenders and Extruding Machines for the Rubber and Plastics Industries. 


U.S. and Canadian Technical Sales and SERVICE : 
WILMOD COMPANY (Rubber Division), 2488 DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 10, CANADA. 
*Phones: RUssell 1-5647 and 1-5648. Cables: Wilmo, Can. Toronto 


— | 
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Introducing 















not just a desk... 







-.-A COMPLETE SUITE 







































If you wish your office to 'ook impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to a 
full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 








Please ask for Brochure, EO 999. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steei 











“HARVEY 



























lnvest in KENYA 


\ 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
offers exceptional scope for the develop- 
ment of commercial, industrial and 
mining enterprises. 





The Government welcomes the direct investment of capital 


For further information and copies of “ Commerce 
and Industry in Kenya ” apply to : 

EAST AFRICAN OFFICE, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2 













or 


KENYA PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, 113, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Londoa, W.C.2 


or direct to : 


THE MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
P.O. Box 30050, Nairobi, Kenya. 





















The name to remember when 
you require... 





ROTARY COMPRESSORS 
AND VACUUM PUMPS ! 







1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 29% Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures down to 
| mm.Hg. or less 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LID. 
a SOHO IRONWORKS BOLTON 
London Office : | Lancaster Place - W.C.2 








Any question of wrapping can find 

its most practical and economic 

answer at Spicers. Whether your problem 
concerns some old-established use of paper 

or involves breaking entirely fresh ground with a 
specialised paper, a call to Spicers will bring 
you all the information and help you could need. 
For it is Spicers very particular function to know 
all about all papers and to put that knowledge 
and experience at your own command, 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET « LONDON EC4 - 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN «+ 
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All the best* 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


Kepest’, to Spicers, means the exact choice of the most functionally 
appropriate paper, board, or plastic material for every packaging, 
wrapping or printing purpose, at a price which cannot be bettered. 
Any one of Spicers branches can rapidly provide this service. 


ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Tew N20 
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AIR FREIGHTING 


Count up these advantages 

Transit time cut from days to hours 
Packing costs cut by up to 95% 
Big reductions in insurance rates 

Special commodity rates for many products 
No warehousing or stockpiling 
Negligible losses through breakage, theft or exposure 

More markets within easy reach 










A quicker return on your capital 


Have you thought about air freighting to and from 
Europe? 
For detailed information on how to make the best 
use of BEA Air Freight Services, consult your 
Forwarding Agent or nearest BEA Office. Or write 
to this address: BEA Air Cargo Depot, Waterloo 
Air Terminal, York Road, London, S.E.t1. 



















BEA operates frequent direct flights to all main com- 
mercial and industrial centres in Europe. 










For example—THE NETHERLANDS 
Day flights: 4 per day, 7 days each week. Night all- 
freight flights: every night except Monday. 


For information on freighting to the Netherlands write 
for the special Netherlands folder. 













FLY FREIGHT ALL OVER EUROPE 









BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 





Soundings 


The potentialities of a new product or-process can 
often be forecast, and waste of effort avoided, by the 
effective use of project assessment 

The Sondes Place Research Institute carries out 
project assessments which combine economic and . 
technical investigations of some or all of these aspectss 


The thermodynamics of any chemical process 
involved; the patent position; the existing 
and potential applications; the volume and 
value of the probable demand; the number, 
sources, prices and usage of competing 
materials; chemical engineering problems; 
estimated cost of production 
212-5 
When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanical 
engineers work together (as they will for you at 
Sondes Place) their combined service to industrial 
research and development is greater than the 


sum of their isolated efforts... May we send your 
our booklet about our services? 


Sondes Place 


Research Institute 
(Division E) 
DORKING SURREY °* DORKING 326567 






























TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation 
8th Report 


Vol. I — EUROPE TO-DAY 


The impact of the Suez crisis on the economy 


of Europe 


Vol. If — EUROPE IN 1960 


What will Europe be like in 1960? 






may arise. 


Each volume: 7/- from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 








lL 


This report shows how incomes will rise, how 
spending habits will change, how markets will 
grow, what investment will be needed, output in 
basic industries, bottlenecks and problems which 
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“Yes, delivery 
Friday week — 
I'll handle it myself" 


**No thanks, Bill — 
we're tackling 
this one ourselves" 


‘‘Mr. Johnson's in 
New’ Zealand— 
can | help you?” 


“‘Certainly—we'll get 
you a test done 
at Aylesford’’ 


“DOO00008 





**3.30 then—we'll 
both get together 
with Williams” 


; xX 2 e & ee 6e@e6@ & = 
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“Chief Mill “I'll be 
Chemist seeing you at the 
speaking” mill tomorrow" 


*‘What do our 
market survey 
people think?” 


“Will you look 
after that while I'm 
in the States?” 


19 company line-up to get things done 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate yet major 
companies . . . situated in different parts of the country and 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper 
products. Each company, while having access to Group 
resources, retains its individuality and independence, and 
understands the character and aims of the Group so well that 
it can think and act for itself. Yet the Group remains an effi- 
cient whole which gets things done . . . to your best advantage. 

What makes this possible ? It is that lines of communication 
throughout the Group are flexible—and day-to-day problems 
are solved not by rigid procedure through formal channels, 
but by personal contacts and informal meetings between the 


people concerned. This holds good “vertically and horizon- 
tally” at all levels—both within individual companies and, 
whenever necessary, between one company and another. The 
men-on-the-spot have the responsibility—and the initiative to 
see any job through to your best advantage. Yet should need 
arise, they have only to pick up their telephones to draw upon 
the central resources and specialised knowledge of the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can 
be so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best 
and right materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & 
WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING 
CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. + PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE 
INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of **Kleenex’’, “Kotex” and “Delsey” (Regd. T.M.’s) 


THE REED PAPER GROUP too office: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
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Disarming Candour 


SHOCKING lot of nonsense is being talked about disarmament, 

A so clouding the air, and carrying such risks, that it may be a 

bigger menace than strontium. This fall-out of fallacies seems to 

have been set off by a fusion of hopes and fears. People whose eyes are 

glued to the heavens, whether in apprehension or in sure expectation of 

seeing a bluebird, are apt to walk into ponds or step on the end of a rake. 

Taking the fearful and the hopeful together, there are at present plenty 
of volunteers for immersion or concussion. 

On the one hand, there are those obsessed by fears that nuclear test 

explosions may both endanger posterity and bring death or disease to 


- several thousand present inhabitants of the world (a world, let it be 


coldly recorded, whose population is rising by thirty million each year). 
Most of the alarm voiced about this is as sincere as it is natural, and has 
no connection with the efforts being made by western communists to 
send down their fellow countrymen’s spines shivers which evidently do 
not affect the vertebrae of their own masters in Moscow. But it is fair to 
ask campaigners against the Christmas Island tests—if they reject Mr 
Macmillan’s assurances that the effects will be negligible—to ponder a 
timely piece of evidence. The Russians, whose scientific advisers are 
thought to be pretty good these days, have just set off five explosions 
in twelve days on their own territory. Siberia today is no longer an 
empty land, and millions of Russians are settled much nearer than Japan 
to the test sites. The Kremlin’s aberrations scarcely extend to the mass 
maiming or extinction of its own productive workers, particularly in 
strategic areas such as its Far Eastern maritime provinces or the reclaimed 
* virgin lands ” east of the Urals. 

However, the frankly fearful deserve vastly more sympathy and respect 
than the busy chasers of bluebirds, among whom must be numbered a 
good many speakers in last week’s defence debate in the Commons. Some 
supporters of the Opposition proposal to postpone the British tests,. in 
the hope that Russia and the United States would then quickly accept 
the termination of their own programmes, seemed to think a unilateral 
gesture would suffice to bring about this miracle. They have had their 
answer from Mr Khrushchev, whose rejection of a Japanese appeal for 
a unilateral Soviet suspension of tests was based on the argument that 
this gesture would look like a sign of weakness. But other members 
of the House tried to depict a lightening of the skies, an imminent break 
in the clouds that have hung over the United Nations disarmament talks 
for eleven years. 

What exactly they thought they saw in the heavens is not clear. The 
infectious warmth of Mr Stassen’s smile may have led some people to 
overlook the cautionary clauses in his remarks about the progress of the 
present talks at Lancaster House. The relative suavity with which Mr 
Zorin had there been reiterating the familiar Soviet position perhaps 
created a belief that the position itself had changed. The mere fact that 
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both Russians and Americans have been stressing the 
importance of limited first steps, in phrases which have 
a very similar ring to them, tends to divert attention 
from the fact that the “ first steps” which each advo- 
cates have been firmly rejected by the other. Mr Zorin 
may, of course, have brought something new back from 
Moscow this week (though a first reading of Mr 
Bulganin’s Easter letter to Mr Macmillan does not 
suggest it). But up to the eve of Easter the Russians 
had not budged. 


HY, then, the facile assumptions in the defence 

debate, the rash of headlines headier than the 
cautiously qualified diplomatic correspondents’ mes- 
sages beneath them; the echoing optimism of Mr Eisen- 
hower, Mr Dulles and Mr Macmillan over the 
weekend ? Is it just the sight of the blue UN flag still 
dipping lazily under a blue spring sky outside Lancaster 
House ? Nobody would wish the talks to break down ; 
but the mere fact that they are continuing proves 
no more than that no party wants the odium of leaving 
the table first. Even the Americans, the most ebullient 
of the western participants, have denied that there has 
been any “ break-through.” There are really only two 
explanations for the recent prevalence of optimism. 
One is the vernal mood ; the other is that the instinctive 
reaction to prophecies of doom such as have lately been 
uttered by MM. Joliot-Curie, Schweitzer and others, 
is to grab the nearest tranquilliser. 

This is as regrettable as it is easy to understand. 
There was never a time when it was more necessary to 
loek the less pleasing facts of life in the nuclear age in 
the face. There is no excuse for any public man failing 
to do so. All the harsh truths have been newly bur- 
nished up and laid before his eyes. The Russians have 
made it clear that they will no more accept an effective 
policing of tests than an effective policing of general 
disarmament ; either project would rob them of the 
advantages their top-secret system gives them over the 
relatively “open” West. Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Macmillan have rejected the idea (revived by Mr Bul- 
ganin in his latest letter) that test explosions could be 
controlled without supervision on the spot. Marshal 
Zhukov has shattered western hopes that Russia might 
accept, in its own interest, a distinction between the 
use of tactical nuclear arms and the resort to all-out, 
mutually suicidal thermonuclear conflict. Moscow will 
have none of the idea of reciprocal air inspection 
between Russia and the United States ; Washington, 
none of the Soviet counter-proposal (also included in 
Mr Bulganin’s Easter letter) for inspection limited to a 
zone in Europe, which would apparently embrace most 
of the Atlantic allies’ territory, including Britain, but 
no significant portion of Russia’s home terrain. And 
after all these years even the greenest back-bench MP 
can hardly need reminding that the simple “ ban the 
bomb ” slogan lacks all meaning when its own advocates 
reject the restraints and controls which would be essen- 
tial to the putting into force of a real ban. 
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One cannot altogether exclude the possibility that Mr 
Bulganin actually wishes to step through the door, as 
opposed to just keeping it ajar ; and that Mr Zorin may 
therefore have returned from Moscow bearing some- 
thing more substantial than the traditional kisses and 
eggs of a Russian Easter. But one can very nearly 
exclude it. Why should the Soviet government feel 
any need to give ground on disarmament now? The 
shift toward nuclear arms has helped it to grapple with 
the manpower shortage which oppressed: it a year or 
two ago. It can contemplate with serenity a western 
world distracted by British and French withdrawals of 
troops; by public anxiety about strontium 90 (an 
anxiety from which the Russian public is considerately 
shielded) ; and by the spectre of nuclear weapons in the 
hands of a Germany whose political future is uncertain, 
but whose people have an urge to be free of foreign 
restraints and a hankering for frontier revisions. When 
the West is stewing in so much juice, it is hard to 
envisage Moscow rushing in to ease its embarrass- 
ments. 


N* of this amounts to any sort of case for slacken- 
ing in the decade-long struggle to secure disarma- 
ment. On the contrary, the shedding of these prevalent 
illusions must be regarded only as a first step towards a 
new effort. It is in fact an indispensable first step. 
Today’s need is for another good look, unblurred either 
by fright or by optimistic fantasy, at the realities of the 
problem. There is much to be said for the new Ameri- 
can moves in that direction. Mr Stassen has blown 
two healthy whiffs of realism into Lancaster House, by 
announcing that the United States has no thought of 
again slashing its forces down to the level of weakness 
at which the second world war and the Korean war 
caught them, and by proposing that production of 
nuclear weapons should be ended without any linked 
attempt to detect and destroy stockpiles. Swingeing 
disarmament on the scale of which the western powers 
carried it out after both the world wars, is: simply not 
to be seriously considered until international super- 
vision of a ubiquitous and unrestricted kind becomes 
acceptable to the powers; and since that degree of 
supervision would destroy the top-secrecy which is one 
of the bases of the Soviet system, it is not going to 
be accepted. 


The routing out of hidden bombs from under every- 
body’s beds is an even less conceivable development 
in the real world in which we have to live ; it would 
involve a degree of interference by outsiders which 
would be as unacceptable to, say, India’s new defence 
minister as to the United States Congress or the Soviet 
Presidium. The policing of production would itself be 
a massive and delicate undertaking; but it is at least 
imaginable, and it may prove practicable. It is surely 
along lines such as these that the new attack on the 
whole problem must be made. Disarmament, like other 
forms of politics, is the art of the possible. 
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“further study 


HORTLY before the Parliamentary recess the Prime 
Minister was asked by Mr Desmond Donnelly 
whether he would recommend 

the appointment of a select committee to review and 

enquire into the working of the present system of govern- 

ment with a view to reducing the burden on ministers 

and securing the more efficient working of Parliament. 
Mr Macmillan replied that he intended to give this idea 
“further study,” and that he was thinking of consulting 
“very experienced colleagues on both sides of the 
House ” on the 

very large questions as to the functions of ministers 

and their duties to Parliament, and the great increase in 

work, which, of course, has grown up with the com- 
plexity of modern government. 
It seems possible that a pebble is about to be thrown 
into a considerable pool. This may be a good week to 
start discussing the most useful ripples. 

The parliamentary question that the Prime Minister 
was answering had its origins in a letter which Mr 
Donnelly (who is a Labour backbencher) wrote to The 
Times last December, and in which Mr Macmillan and 
some of his senior ministers are known to have shown 
some interest. In that letter, Mr Donnelly made three 
points. One was that he wanted to recreate the wartime 
precedent of getting Whitehall “to make greater use 
of men outside the bureaucracy.” There may possibly 
be a case for bringing more scientists, economists and 
other experts (often, preferably, on short sabbatical leave 
from the universities) into strictly specialist jobs in the 
civil service. But the idea of bringing in so-called “ dis- 
tinguished ” general help from outside is, in general, 
one to be regarded askance: in Labour’s case it would 
mean bringing into salaried posts some party supporters 
on the model of the Amerftan civil service, in the 
Tories’ case it would probably mean bringing in more 
“practical business men.” Many of the people who 
would have sufficient time to take temporary posts of 
this sort would be likely to be of lesser quality than the 
established civil servants. 

The second point in Mr Donnelly’s letter was that 
the work of Parliament needs té be reformed ; he him- 
self suggested 

regional authorities to deal with matters such as educa- 

tion, housing and health, leaving Parliament more time 

to deal with national and external problems. 
Regional devolution does not seem to be what is needed; 
intra-parliamentary devolution may be. There is a case 
for examining the uses to which Parliament puts the 
main devices at its disposal—question time, standing 
committee, select committee, and general debate by the 


The Statesman’s Burden 


The Prime Minister has said that he will give 
” to the load of work upon Ministers 











whole House. This, perhaps, is one problem that could 
well be examined by a select committee of MPs. 

It is, however, Mr Donnelly’s third and principal 
point which may be of greatest interest to the Prime 
Minister at this time. This was the argument that 
senior cabinet ministers nowadays do not get time to 
function properly as cabinet ministers: they do not get 
time to think. The problem was first posed after the 
first world war, and has recently become sadly familiar 
in practice. A statesman falls ill through overwork ; 
there follows a period when he is making many wrong 
decisions because he is ill, but he himself does not recog- 
nise the fact and his colleagues are too embarrassed to 
tell him ; then his illness overpowers him and he retires, 
his mistakes made, into the shadows. 


Lipo the problem is that of departmental minis- 
tries a little below the summit, the remedy is 
surely obvious. It is to have government departments 
that are not too big. A department is too big, and ought 
to be split, if the number of papers which is thrown up 
on to its chief civil servant’s desk in any average day 
is greater than an ordinary man can handle in that day. 
On this criterion, the Ministry of Transport has been too 
big for some years ; the Board of Trade would have 
been too big but for the extraordinary luck it has had 
in the capabilities of its top civil servants ; and there 
are other ministries (defence is the obvious case 
in present point) which can become intolerably heavy 
burdens for a short period while they stand unaccus- 
tomedly near the centre of policy. But, in general, 
provided his top civil servants are not persistently 
overloaded, a minister with only departmental responsi- 
bilities can still lead a not impossibly overworked life. 
The real difficulty arises for those who, in addition 
to—or instead of—departmental responsibilities, have 
to think out the genuinely top policy decisions. To 
meet this problem, the recipe usually proposed is that 
as much as possible of the detailed work should be 
passed down to more junior ministers: that the man 
right at the top should act, either through the chairman- 
ship of cabinet committees or in some more or less 
formal way, as a species of “overlord.” This, in 
essence, was Mr Donnelly’s own suggestion. The 
main difficulty that arises is what sort of a man an 
overlord should or may be. Both Sir Anthony Eden (as 
Prime Minister) and Sir Stafford Cripps (as Chancellor, 
with a Minister of Economic Affairs below him) were 
supposed to be overlords. Both, although able men, 
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proved to be temperamentally incapable of devolving 
many of the details of policy on to their subordinates. 
They worked far into the night, and the strain of office 
sapped the one and killed the other. 

It is no answer to say that overlords should not work 
that way, for it is sometimes extraordinarily difficult for 
them not to. The extreme view of an overlord’s func- 
tion, as held by some people, is that he should think out 
the general policy he wants implemented, and tell his 
subordinates to implement it—without himself being 
too concerned about the details. This system might 
conceivably work for a Prime Minister, but it is unlikely 
to work well for any other office. If any lesser overlord 
passed down policy ukases to his subordinates without 
knowing sufficient of the details on which those policies 
should be based, then the man lower down (who did 
know the details) would be constantly complaining to 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet about what an 
impossible job his overlord was setting him. 

Those who think that one must be able to find a 
half-way house between the overlord who busies him- 
self with all the details and the overlord who busies 
himself with none should take heed of the example 
of Ernest Bevin, who tried. His method of running 
his departments was said to be to devolve a lot 
of work on his subordinates in the first instance ; 
and then, when anything went wrong, to call 
them into his office and shout knowledgeably at 
them. The result was that timid subordinates began 
to hand all the most awkward, if minor, policy 
decisions up to him; he became, against his will, 
an “overworking” type, and undermined his health. 


A LL this may sound very gloomy. But it surely goes 
to suggest that the only way out of the impasse 
is not by referring the problem to a select committee, 
but by pragmatic trial and error. Trial in the last ten 
years has suggested that in one field of modern British 
Government an overlord has a part to play; it has 
confirmed the moderate usefulness of the Morrison/ 
Butler role as Lord Privy Seal or Lord President—that 
is, as the principal co-ordinator of those strands of 
policy that do not pass through the Foreign Office or 
the Treasury. Recent experience suggests that four 
points can be made about this role. 


First, it should be allied to the job of Leader of the 
House (and thus manager of the parliamentary pro- 
gramme), and probably also to the control of a depart- 
ment of state with a sizeable civil service staff ; Mr 
Butler’s assumption of the Home Office, given his willing- 
ness to devolve much of the detailed work there to the 
ablest of his under-secretaries, may well be the right 
solution. 

Secondly, the best way to run this co-ordinating office 
(and, incidentally, probably also the best way to be a 
Prime Minister) is for the overlord to throw out a stream 
of ideas, as suggestions not ukases, to his subordinate 
departmental ministers: and to ask those departmental 
ministers to come to him if they run into real difficulties 
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—the best measure of “ real difficulties ” being if there is 
a split between a departmental minister and his top civil 
service advisers. 
Thirdly, the office probably needs to be flanked by a 
second senior “small department” minister who will 
‘concern himself with the details, as distinct from the 
broad objects, of designated legislation; the nearest 
approach to this function in the present Government is 
performed by the Lord Chancellor, who has acted as 
step-parent to Mr Thorneycroft’s Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act and to much other useful legislation. 
The fourth point that has emerged about the office of 
Lord Privy Seal or Lord President, however, is the most 
awkward one. Although the role needs to be filled, it is 
becoming: increasingly obvious that it is not, by itself, 
a main seat of power; both Mr Butler and Mr 
Morrison, looking back on recent personal political dis- 
appointments, would probably agree. 


HE most obvious remaining problems of devolution 
J incom the two monster departments that are the 
main seats of power: the Foreign Office and the 
Treasury. There is not much that can profitably be 
said at the present time about the running of the 
Foreign Office. The way it has been run since Sir 
Anthony Eden left it seems to be that an army of under- 
secretaries has managed the less important departments 
in it; and that the Foreign Secretary has acted 
as the principal co-ordinator of their work, but 
only collectively—until recently, with the Prime 
Minister and one other—as a director of general foreign 
policy. This has not been an ideal system ; now that 
the “one other,” Lord Salisbury, has departed, the 
situation is more confused still. But this, like so much 
else in this reckoning, is a matter that must depend 
essentially upon personalities. 

In the other monster department of central policy, 
the Treasury, however, a reform of structure can be 
suggested. The idea of hiving off a Minister of Economic 
Affairs, under the Chancellor, was tried in Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s day. It did not work. A better idea might be to 
hive off a department equivalent to the American Bureau 
of the Budget. The office’of Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury could be abolished, and a Minister of State 
put in charge of the Inland Revenue, the Customs and 
Excise, and part of the Home Finance section of the 
Treasury. The Economic Secretary to the Treasury 
could then become an under-secretary to keep an eye 
on overseas financial affairs ; and the Economic Section 
of the Treasury should cluster around the Chancellor 
himself, who would thus become a species of economic 
overlord (the detailed job of pruning government 
expenditure and improving the efficiency of revenue 
collection having become the main responsibility of 
some ambitious ministerial colleague immediately below 
him). It is to specific reforms of this kind that the 
Prime Minister might most profitably turn his mind. 
On the whole, he would be wise to keep a select com- 
mittee out of it. 
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Egypt’s best known instruments of 
propaganda are Cairo radio and illustrated 
weekly magazines ; just as potent is Egypt’s 
influence through the export of teachers. 
Do its Arab neighbours realise what 

Egypt wants to make of their young people ? 


to a foreign visitor just over a year ago, remarked 

that a solution of its economic and population 
problems hung on three requirements. The first was 
control over some major source of energy ; the second 
was the hold on Arab emotions that was best to be 
gained by championing the Arab cause against Israel ; 
the third was control over the Suez Canal earlier than 
the appointed date in 1968. Since he spoke, his second 
and third wishes have come true with such éclat that his 
progress with the first tends to escape notice. Yet it is 
considerable. 

At present, and for so long as Egypt lacks the capital 
to develop hydro-electric or solar energy, the nearest 
major energy source is the oil of Saudi Arabia and of the 
sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf (now called the Arabian 
Gulf on Cairo radio). In each of these rich, under- 
developed territories, a hereditary ruler with oil revenue 
to burn is responding to the popular cry for education. 
It is important from President Nasser’s angle that it 
takes far less time to build a school than to train the staff 
to man it. Therefore today, and for perhaps fifteen years 
to come, all the less developed Arab countries (including 
Iraq but not the more prudent or more fortunate Sudan, 
where teachers’ training has kept pace with the school 
building programme) are obliged to recruit even their 
vernacular-teaching staff abroad. The same applies, of 
course, to their English language teachers ; there are 
more Egyptians than any other nationality teaching 
English in the Middle East today. 

The situation predates President Nasser’s regime. 
For years, the more cultivated Arabic-speaking nation- 
alities—Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians, Egyptians— 
have been in demand for lack of local teachers every- 
where from Libya to Muscat ; the difference between 
then and now is the pace at which schools are mush- 
rooming into being through the expenditure of revenue 
from oil. Opportunity meets Egypt half way because, 
whereas the supply of Lebanese or ex-Palestinian 
teachers is limited, that from the overcrowded Nile 
valley seems inexhaustible. President Nasser is in 
a position to reap the reward of Egypt’s twenty- 
five-year start in the matter of higher education 
and of a university structure that has long been 
top-heavy. The quality of Egyptian pedagogy may 
be low by European standards (and it has fallen 


P RESIDENT NASSER, talking of Egypt’s home affairs 


Egypt’s Empire-Builders 












catastrophically in the last few years) but it thrives on 
its old reputation and is still high by the standards of 
Arabia. In each oil-bearing country, therefore, the 
protagonist of a “ greater Arab nation ” under Egyptian 
management has an instrument ready to hand—the 
schoolmaster for the new school, not to mention the 
inspector for the schools system as a whole. 

Two other factors promote this export of teachers. 
One is Egypt’s practice of the French system whereby 
a teacher seconded for service abroad gets not only 
his Egyptian salary and all rights of seniority and 
promotion, but the salary paid by the employing terri- 
tory as well ; there is no dearth of recruits. The other— 
a temporary phenomenon, though it may well last 
another ten or fifteen years—is the reluctance of the 
young secondary schoolboy in the fast-developing oil 
states to take up teaching as a career. Most young men 
prefer to get rich by the much quicker methods avail- 
able in the bazaar ; or if they take to a profession they 
will rate law, medicine, engineering, or even the grade 
they call “ agricultural economist,” higher than teaching 
—not merely because teaching is less well paid, but 
because it is socially lowly. In Kuwait, where teachers’ 
pay is good, the number of male Kuwaiti teachers has 
lately fallen, not only proportionately but absolutely 
(from 107 in 1954-55 to 98 now ; the corresponding 
numbers for Egyptians are 159, rising to 262). Nowhere 
else does the unbalance reach these proportions, but 
then no one else is building schools as fast as Kuwait. 

The figures can be misleading, because by no means 
every Egyptian abroad is a hot-gospeller for Nasser. 
This should be fairly recognised ; and to satisfy the 
thirst for education is, in itself, good work. Inside 
Egypt, the teaching world contains many independent 
minds that are dubious about President Nasser’s 
methods of pushing education around. Abroad, 
therefore, one meets many Egyptian schoolmasters 
who have chosen foreign service either in order 
to save money, or because, being genuine peda- 
gogues, they like the excellent apparatus available 
in, say, Kuwait, or because they belong to the 
Moslem Brotherhood and so, while anti-western, are 
also anti-Nasser. Here and there one comes across a 
royalist, or an Egyptian of Syrian or Lebanese extraction 
who fears that dictatorship may sometime lead to dis- 
crimination against non-members of the Nile Valley 
Herrenvolk, or even sceptics who prefer to put by some 
savings in a currency that is not Egyptian pounds. But 
these people, though they may even constitute the 
majority, are everywhere interspersed with members 
of Egypt’s Cultural Mission—men and women glib with 
patter from Cairo’s Ministry of National Guidance and 
capable (“ like the one rotten mango in a basket,” as an 
Iraqi put it) of injecting into a whole school the tincture 
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of disloyalty to the local ruler or government. More- 
over, although not every Egyptian abroad is a Nasserite 
any more than every German abroad was a Hitlerite, a 
sense of national pride is apt to turn even the lukewarm 
into propagandists whenever Egypt’s position is 
challenged or criticised. 


H™ far is a ruler such as King Saud, or the Sheikh 

of Kuwait, aware of the anomaly whereby he is 
paying Egyptians to teach the next generation of his 
subjects that thrones and hereditary rule are out of date, 
that the western race that has created the wealth that 
produces superb classrooms and self-wiping blackboards 
is fit only to be booed, and that a role of importance for 
the Arabs hangs on creating a greater Arab nation run 
in subservience to Cairo ? The education departments 
in Libya and Iraq have seen the red light and consider 
that they have dismissed the firebrands ; in Iraq, where 
about 500 Egyptian teachers are still serving, arrange- 
ments are being made to reduce the number by altering 
the liability of teachers for military service. But some 
of the Egyptians so dismissed seem to have had no 
difficulty in getting taken on by Kuwait or Saudi Arabia. 
A point that at once strikes anyone who scrutinises the 
efficient work they are doing is their proprietary 
behaviour. “ We are doing this and that. We intend 
to run a university here.” Who is we ? Egypt’s greater 
Arab nation, not the Kuwaitis. 

Even in remote Qatar this spring, where Wahhabi 
tenets have caused the employment of many Egyptians 
who are Moslem Brethren, the piéce de résistance at a 
recent school festival, acted by small boys who would 
never in the normal course have heard of Sinai, was a 
mimed attack on a tent adorned with Israel’s Star of 
David, and a triumphal stoning and burning of it by 
fellow-pupils dressed as Egyptians. In the penniless 
sheikhdoms still farther south, primary schools that are 
being built out of the rulers’ small purses, or with 
British money, have to be staffed with Egyptians or with 
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equally anti-western Palestinians. Would it matter if 
the school were in a tent, if the money could be put 
to paying a less biased master ? But for the moment, 
and for teaching in the vernacular, no other is available. 

This limitation of choice will shrink with time. More 
schools must lead, in the end, to more local candidates 
for the profession of schoolmaster ; it may take less time 
to get girls than to get boys of quality to think of the 
job as a vocation—partly because fewer alternatives are 
open to the educated girl and partly because, as a re- 
action against her enclosed life, she works harder than 
her brother. Provided rulers and ministries of education 
push on with organising better training, pay and status, 
therefore, the local teacher should be elbowing the 
foreigner out of the vernacular section some ten years 
from now. But action is needed if that decade is not 
to be turned to account by an expansionist Egypt. The 
Nasser dictatorship is ready to sow unrest in order to 


_ bring its protagonists to power in Jordan today, and is 


forging a weapon to do the same in the rich oil-bearing 
lands of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait tomorrow. 

A generation of good local schoolmasters cannot be 
conjured up overnight. But there are ways of hastening 
the process if the need for it is taken seriously. Cannot 
the great endowed educational bodies (such as the 
Rockefeller and Ford foundations) prime the pump by 
setting on foot, perhaps in Beirut, an institute for pro- 
ducing the men and women to train Arab teachers ? 
To do the actual training centrally would be out of the 
question because, as Turkey and the Sudan both dis- 
covered long ago, the rural schoolmaster, and probably 
all primary and intermediate schoolmasters, are best 
trained in the environment in which they must later live 
and teach. Secondary schoolmasters may be another 
matter. What is needed today is a pooling of thought 
by educationists both from the independent oil coun- 
tries and from the west—for both have an interest in 
widening the choice of candidates for schoolmastership 
in the Arab world. 


Approved School 


Our Special Correspondent (who wrote 
about primary schools on January 26th 
and preparatory schools on March 9th) last 
week visited two schools which had not 
broken up for the Easter holidays 


HE big house at the end of the drive was an 
unusually pleasant specimen of early Victorian 
architecture. Beneath an arched loggia French 
windows opened on to the well-mown lawns. The hall 
was spacious, with parquet flooring, doors faced with 
mirror glass, and a fine staircase leading to the head- 





master’s flat. This also led to the boys’ dormitories. 
These rooms, now with their rows of iron bedsteads. 
were once occupied by the guests and entourage of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Great philanthropist though she was, it was not the 
Baroness who was responsible for turning her home 
into an “approved school” for delinquent boys. It 
was bought in 1937 by the managers of what was 
originally one of the two all-Jewish “ approved schools ” 
in this country. (It still houses all the Jewish children 
in the country between the ages of 8 and 13 who have 
been committed by courts to approved schools, but, as 
Jewish parents seem to strive harder than Christians to 
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keep their families together, they are now enough to fill 
only 9 out of 63 places.) This original religious back- 
ground is not untypical, for as many as 94 of the 119 
approved schools in England and Wales are run by 
voluntary bodies of one kind or another, the rest being 
run by local authorities. The phrase “Home Office 
approved schools ” merely shows who does the approv- 
ing—and half the paying, the other half being paid by 
the local authorities in whose areas the culprits live. 

The cost per child is at present £9 a week. When- 
ever this figure is mentioned in the press, angry letters 
from readers point out that it costs less to send a boy 
to Eton, and urge the folly of accommodating slum- 
dwellers in stately homes. But the Home Office is 
not quite as extravagant as the protesters think. In 
the first place it costs less to buy an unwanted stately 
home than to build a new institution ; only one of 
119 was built as an approved school. Secondly, the 
figure of £9 a week includes clothes. The children’s 
own clothes, often filthy and 
verminous, are sent back to 
the parents. Thirdly, the £9 
is the average cost of keeping 
a boy all the year round, 
except for 24 days home leave 
to which he is entitled under 
Home Office regulations. 
Fourthly, although (unlike 
Borstals) approved schools 
have no supervisory staff as 
such, the staff-pupil ratio has 
to be high. At this school 
the teaching staff consists of 
the headmaster, his deputy 
and four assistants—giving 
average classes of only about 
15. Moreover, they are paid 
rather more than the Burnham scale as a small recogni- 
tion of the arduousness of their work and the brevity 
of their holidays. 


AS it boasts a psychiatrist, which not all approved 
schools do, this school gets a good many emotionally 
disturbed boys sent on to it by the “ classifying school,” 
where they are studied and sorted out in the first three 
weeks of their detention. But less than a third of the 
63 pupils here have ever had psychiatric treatment. 
More often than not, said the headmaster, they are 
just plain naughty and psychiatric treatment might 
lessen their sense of responsibility. Almost invariably, 
their family background is chaotic. Johnny, for 
example, was illegitimate, and his mother later married 
a Mr Evans and had two more children. Mr Evans 
disappeared and she went to live with Mr Morris, until 
he disappeared too. Joe comes of a family, all of 
whom either are or have been in prison, except for 
his seven-year-old sister who is not yet quite old 
enough for an approved school. The first task of the 
school, when such boys arrive, is to win their confidence 
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and liking—for until that is done they are quite 
unteachable. It was easy to believe that this headmaster 
could accomplish much by kindness. 

But gentle methods, he says, will not do for every 
boy and sometimes a good beating produces better 
results. Corporal punishment, however, is probably 
a good deal less frequent than at the average public 
school. Discipline is chiefly maintained by a system 
of weekly grading, on which privileges are based Those 
in the first and second grades can go out on Saturday 
afternoons without escort; those in the first grade 
get 1s. 6d. pocket money, while those in the fourth 
grade get only 2d. Ought good behaviour to earn a 
monetary reward ? Anyway the system seemed to work, 
at least while your correspondent was there. Some 
were sitting round a master in the paddock, studying 
the flowers that they had picked in the grounds ; some 
were reading (comics allowed) ; some were making a 
new home for the rabbits. All were little angels. 

Possibly the imminence of 
Easter leave had something to 
do with this. All 63 boys 
were due to go home—or if 
they had no homes, to tem- 
porary foster-parents — next 
day. Occasionally they have 
to be brought back, just as, 
occasionally, they walk out of 
the unbarred gates and 
abscond. But they know that 
this will lengthen their deten- 
tion. By law the maximum 
period is three years, but the 
school managers will let a 
reasonably well-behaved boy 
out on licence after eighteen 
months or less. A welfare 
worker then keeps an eye on him and, if necessary, he 
can be recalled to the school. After that he is still under 
supervision for another three years. At present about 
75 or 80 per cent of boys at junior approved schools, 
and 66 per cent of all ages, are not brought before the 
courts again in the three years after their discharge. 


yp success rate for girls is higher—about 80 per 
cent—and there are far fewer of them in approved 
schools. Compared with 5,760 boys there are only 
1,172 girls. The female of the’species is at all ages 
more law abiding than the male, partly perhaps from 
lack of initiative and partly from a greater interest in 
security and stability. But there is a technical reason 
for the higher success rate for approved school girls. 
Whereas 90 per cent of boys are sent there for stealing, 
most of the older girls are committed as being “ out 
of control ” or “ in need of care and protection.” This 
normally means that they have been staying out all 
night with men. If they do this again when they get 
out, nothing can be done—if they are over seventeen. 
Besides, no one supervises them after they are married. 
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Paradoxically, the fact that the girls usually have 
not broken the law tends to make the task of the girls’ 
schools harder. The pupils are full of resentment at 
being “ put away” for what their elder sisters can do 
with impunity. They are furious at being in a school 
at all at their great age. At the one which your corres- 
pondent visited, run by a religious organisation for girls 
between 15 and 17, there was very little academic work 
going on. The time-table was almost entirely occupied 
by dressmaking, cookery, shorthand typing, bible- 
reading, letter writing and so on; but there was one 
period in English or arithmetic, and this was bitterly 
resented. Equally, the girls loathe the netball and the 
organised games, regarding rock ’n’ roll as the only sort 
of exercise appropriate to their age and station. And 
they long to make up their faces, to get out of their 
brown serge pinafore dresses and flat heels into C & A 
Modes and high heels. Most of all, however, they want 
to get back to the boys. The cloistered conditions that 
any girl at an expensive boarding school takes for 
granted are purgatory to them. 


1 orm are searching questions that need to be asked 
about this system. Will the girls regard their 
stay here as being too far removed from normal life 
to have any relevance to it when they leave ? Will they 
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want to model themselves on the devoted officers who 
now look after them ? A glance at their dressing tables 
shows that Elvis reigns supreme. But there is one 
other question which, though natural, turns out to have 
less relevance. Your correspondent inquired whether 
innocent girls in need of care might not be corrupted 
by association with the others. The headmistress 
replied in a matter of fact way that she had no V.Ls: 
“Virgo intacta,” she explained. She certainly has a 
tougher job than any headmaster. 

The girls’ schools, perhaps, should strive after a more 
normal way of life; and in this they need the co- 
operation of visitors, who can introduce the girls to 
normal happy homes. The schools would also. have 
an easier task if they were larger, so that their activities 
could be made more varied and more interesting. As 
the approved school population has declined in the last 
ten years from 11,000 to 7,000 (mainly because of 
other methods of treatment), the Home Office has 
succeeded in closing 20 schools, all in the teeth of 
strong opposition from the managers. It would be a 
pity if the multifarious voluntary interests were to hold 
up reorganisation. But to meet some of the people 
who are concerned with approved schools is to under- 
stand how reluctant they are to be deprived of the 
rewarding work to which they have devoted themselves 
so unsparingly. 


THE WEEK 








SOVIET RELATIONS 





Letters from Moscow 


and K, before they checked out after ten days at 
B Claridge’s exactly a year ago, agreed with Sir Anthony 
Eden upon a joint communiqué, in which it was stated : 

One of the important factors in strengthening international 
confidence consists in personal contacts between leading 
statesmen, which have produced positive results. - 

As things have turned out, international confidence has not 
flourished in any luxuriant degree since then; but the 
discovery of “ personal contact ” evidently bore fruit in an 
exchange of letters between Mr Bulganin and Sir Anthony 
Eden. These, or some of them—they relate to the Middle 
Eastern crisis and bear dates between September 11th and 
October 6th—were suddenly published by London and 
Moscow on Monday night ; so much for the benefits of 
private corresporidence. On April 2oth, as if to make sure 
that the practice will not be continued with Sir Anthony 
Eden’s successor, Mr Bulganin sent Mr Macmillan a long 
letter, which Moscow proceeded to publish three days later. 
The letter to Mr Macmillan repeats the Soviet proposal 
for a four-Power declaration of non-intervention in the 
Middle East ; it talks of “ temporary transitional measures ” 


towards disarmament and towards a collective security 
system in Europe ; and it ventilates once again the idea of 
a demilitarised zone, “and of areas with restriction of 
armaments,” in Europe. This last, as Mr Bulganin points 
out, is roughly the idea put up by Sir Anthony Eden in 
1955 as part of a possible settlement of the German question. 

Dr Adenauer did not like the Eden plan, as it was called 
for a short time, and the western powers quietly buried it 
between the two Geneva conferences ; but similar or related 
plans continue to crop up. Dr Adenauer himself, in 
January, startled his opponents and confused his friends by 
declaring a long-standing interest in the idea of a “ thinned- 
out zone ”—thinned out in a military sense, that is—in and 
near Germany. 

Mr Gaitskell when he spoke in Berlin last month pro- 
duced a set of ideas for a solution of the German question 
that looks like the Eden plan in an extended and elaborated 
form, and Labour members of Parliament made these ideas 
known, under the name of the Gaitskell Plan, to the Anglo- 
German conference at KGnigswinter before Easter. Their 
reception at K6nigswinter was mixed, British conservatives 
and German Christian Democrats looking sideways at it 
as a threat to Nato, while even the German socialists, 
suspicious of neutralisation, would go no further than to say 
that the Gaitskell Plan would need careful study. This 
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WITHOUT JUGOSLAV PIMENTO 


T a reception in Moscow Mr Khrushchev turned to 

the Jugoslav ambassador and said in a jocular mood: 
“Jugoslavia wants us to buy pepper, but at the moment 
we find Bulgarian pepper more to our taste.” Two days 
previously Marshal Tito had declared at Brioni that Jugo- 
slavia, to preserve its position of independence, refused to 
rejoin the Soviet block. The Kremlin is busy devising a 
new and more appetising fare for Eastern Europe, and 
Mr Khrushchev may have wanted to let it be known that 
the new menu was not going to include any highly-spiced 
dishes prepared by the chef at Brioni. 

“National communism ” is now violently attacked in the 
Soviet Union.’ It may seem odd that this campaign 
coincides with renewed praise of Stalin, who, as the 
theoretician of “ socialism in a single country,” could stake 
claims of paternity for the idea. But words serve here as 
a cloak for the real discussion. Heretics in Eastern Europe 
would not disagree with the Soviet leaders that communism 
is by definition an international movement. What they 
resent is that “ internationalist” has been identified with 
Russian and “internationalism” used as a disguise for 
Soviet domination. 

It was this inflexible domination of the world communist 
movement by Moscow that Stalin’s successors tried to relax 
after his death. The experiment got out of hand, however, 
and ended in the Hungarian insurrection. Since then the 
Russians have been busy preventing the fire of revolt from 
spreading. Mr Khrushchev brutally warned the West 
on April 20th against interference in eastern Germany or 
anywhere else within the block: “ We are not saints and, 
if necessary, we will rap your knuckles.” Mr Molotov 
echoed him with a warning to the satellites that by going 
it alone they would weaken themselves even more than the 
block. Finally, the Poles were reminded that the solidarity 
of the communist camp is their only guarantee of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. Having made plain the limits of 


‘ relaxation, Stalin’s successors may soon feel able to revert 


to a gentler treatment of their allies. 


JORDAN 


East Bank and West Bank 


HE throne of Jordan is like a sand castle at the edge of 
the tide ; maybe the waves will recede and leave it 
standing ; maybe one larger than the rest will suddenly 
reduce it to a little heap of remains. As our correspondent 
in Beirut points out on page 316, King Hussein’s fate now 
hangs on the loyalty of the army. 

He has had to succumb to popular clamour from the 
left and accept the resignation of the mixed-bag cabinet 
that was formed with such difficulty last week. He can 
count only on the loyalty of the Beduin segment of his 
army ; its west-bank Palestinian element is bound to favour 
the views of the crowd that would like to unseat him, and 
even its east-bank town element is uncertain—witness the 
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Eden, Adenauer, Bulganin or Gaitskell plan suffers from 
the defect that the vital factor would be the accompanying 
political and military conditions ; and these, in advance of 
negotiations (which, so far, always recede) are necessarily 
wrapped in uncertainty. 


defection of General Hayyari last week, apparently in the 
belief that the enquiries that are being made in connection 
with the King’s present purge would uncover something 
shady. 

The future of Jordan as an independent state now seems 
to turn on three dubious factors. The first is the intention 
of Saudi Arabia to be true to a club of Kings, to pay the 
Jordanian army, and, if need be, to use its own troops, 
now in Jordan, to maintain the throne. Its self-interest in 
doing this would be to keep its pipeline free of communist 
interference and to ward off an added suggestion of throttle- 
hold by Egypt and Syria. The second is the unwillingness 
of Egypt to pitch Saudi Arabia into opposition by over- 
calling its hand in Jordan. The third, most dubious of 
all, is remembrance on the part of the left-bank Palestinians 
that turmoil in Arab Palestine could deliver them into Israeli 
hands. 


SUEZ CANAL 





West Because Blows the Gaff 


VER since the United Nations decided that it was in 
E their interests to clear the Suez Canal unconditionally, 
it has been patent that the best thing to do with it, once 
cleared, would be to use it. To leave it unused hurts the 
users much more than it hurts President Nasser, and 
they cleared it—surely—for their own ends rather than 
as a sop to him for having been attacked. The surrender 
to his commanding position was made in November, when 
it was decided to treat him as a victim at the hands of 
a belligerent, without simultaneously demanding that he 
should cease to claim his brand of belligerent rights in the 
matter of Israeli shipping. The passage through the canal 
this week of the ship West Breeze flying the British flag 
publicised the situation but did not alter it ; it was the first 
falling stone of a landslide ; but the landslide is common 
sense. 

None of this exempts the users from the need to establish, 
to the extent that is in their power, a legal standing to 
sustain them in their future dealings with the Egyptian 
canal authority. The Egyptian declaration, addressed to the 
United Nations and made public on Wednesday night, does 
not give them very much in this respect, simply because 
it is a unilateral Egyptian declaration. Like many Arab 
instruments, it is worded in a manner that leaves a good 
deal to interpretation, though it is not as loose as Dr 
Mossadegh’s sublimely fuzzy nationalisation law of 1951. 
Since the declaration is a unilateral Egyptian instrument, it 
is easy to guess who will do the interpreting in the first 
instance. 

President Nasser does, however, undertake specifically 
to abide by arbitration in certain kinds of dispute, and he 
accepts for some purposes the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. His acceptance may have to be 
tested before it can be held to be worth much: what would 
his attitude be, for instance, if the Hague Court were asked 
for a ruling on the rights of Israeli shipping under the 
1888 Convention ? Perhaps he would then claim to decide 
for himself that the declaration did not give any rights to 
Israel ; but ought not some of the users, in their own 
interest, to consider applying this particular test? This 
would be more useful than simply to dismiss the declaration 
out of hand as worthless. 
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PARLIAMENT 


The Gap in Defence 





HE defence debate just before Easter brought the 
Government a political victory, but left one big ques- 


tion mark over its defence policy. Mr Sandys made out’ 


his case both for nuclear forces which will prevent (or at 
worst fight) a world war, and for saying that the small, 
mobile conventional forces Britain is to keep will be 
adequate for dealing with the Yemeni and any minor 
colonial wars. But the debate confirmed that the gap 
which his economies may be creating is in Britain’s 
resources to wage or prevent the intermediate type of war. 
Labour hammered effectively at the point that Mr Sandys’s 
plans seem to be based on using tactical atomic weapons 
in such campaigns, and at the question: can any war be 
fought with these tactical atomic weapons (remembering 
they are as powerful as the Hiroshima bomb) without lead- 
ing up to full-scale nuclear bombing ? All Mr Sandys 
would say is that “ the possibility is not to be excluded.” 
He thought, for instance, that tactical atomic weapons 
might have been used in Korea without leading to a general 
conflagration. It is a fair political—and military—point 
that this is a pretty crucial issue to poise on a “ might.” 

Apart from this, the only fresh news out of the debate 
was the scheme for thinning down the number of men 
who are to be called up during the interim two and a half 
years before National Service is abolished. All men born 
in 1938 will be liable for call up ; all men born in 1940 or 
later will not. Some of the class of 1939 will be needed, 
but not all. There is therefore bound to arise a situation 
where men born on one day in 1939 will be liable for call 
up, but those who entered the world 24 hours later will 
escape. All systems of call up involve arbitrary chances, 
but the Government (which has consistently shrunk from 
arbitrary selection through a ballot) may yet regret that it 
has not faced this frankly. Its chosen system rests on the 
single point that as few men as possible should be able 
to complain that they are having to serve while their 
precise contemporaries are not; it would be a strange 
coincidence if this proved to be the most sensible method 
of selection in an industrial society. 

Labour, however, was in no case to take up this point, 
since it carries the albatross of egalitarianism round its 
neck. Labour’s opening shot in the debate was surprisingly 
effective, for Mr George Brown, even though he lacks 
discretion, is not short of courage; he was the one 
Opposition leader who could convincingly make some 
virtue out of Labour’s troubles over the H-bomb. But Mr 
Macmillan tartly reminded Mr Gaitskell that those with 
responsibility cannot afford the luxury of evading decisions. 
Mr Gaitskell has been criticised by some people for not 
taking on the Prime Minister in this debate. Considering 
the state of the going, he was probably wise. 


CO-OPERATIVES 





A Bizarre Alliance 


D ESPITE public efforts by both Labour and Co-opera- 
tive leaders to minimise their differences, the annual 
Co-operative party conference at Skegness did not dispel the 
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sense of strain hanging over the relations between the two 
bodies. It is not, however, a strain that is likely to break into 
real crisis ; perhaps that can best be understood by examin- 
ing how the strain has come about. Labour’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo boils down to a simple matter of 
arithmetic. There are now 21 Co-operative MPs, and, if 
left unchecked, the number might rise to about 30 after the 
next election. Labour leaders remember that twice since 
the war governments have come to power with Commons 
majorities well below 30. The quality of the Co-operative 
MPs and candidates is, if anything, above the Labour 
average (that is one reason why more selection committees 
are picking them) but Labour cannot be happy about so big 
a group being finally answerable, at least in part, to the 
Co-operative organisation rather than to Transport House. 

This dissatisfaction, however, is checked by three con- 
siderations. One is that the Co-operatives bring Labour a 
lot of money. A second is that although the Co-operative 
party tends to be a rather left wing organisation—at Skeg- 
Ness it came within an ace of calling for a complete ban 
on the H-bomb—it is, theoretically, just one of several 
subordinate departments of the staider Co-operative Union. 
The decisions taken at Skegness have no validity unless 
approved by the Co-operative Union’s annual Congress 
over Whitsun. And with this more sober parent body—still 
more- with the Co-operative MPs who actually turn up at 
Westminster—Transport House’s relations have always been 
much more friendly. 

A third check on Labour dissatisfaction, however, is that 
Transport House must be uneasily aware that the make-up 
of the Co-operative party—and of the financial advantages 
Labour derives from it—is bizarre. At Skegness the number 
of votes officially entered in each division totalled around 
eight million. This figure is reached by counting one vote 
for every housewife who has taken a number at a local Co- 
operative Retail Society affiliated to the Co-operative party. 
(Only in a few places has the more democratic practice been 
adopted of making local soeieties set up separate political 
groups, which the politically keen join voluntarily.) The 
result, of course, is that many of the eight million votes 
nominally cast at Skegness were the votes of people who are 
certainly not Labour in their politics. It is surprising that 
the other parties have not done more to try to capture local 
influence in a customers’ organisation with such large 


political funds attached to it. Two doors away from the Co- ° 


operative party’s London headquarters in Victoria Street, for 
example, is the home of the Liberal party. The latter might 
be wise to show a greedier interest in its neighbour. 


BRITISH COMMUNISM 





Dispensable Comrades? 


OMEWHERE in the Soviet Embassy, or in some other 
S office in London, there must be an official whose 
duty it is to make recommendations to Moscow about 
the attitude it should adopt towards the British Com- 
munist party. In drawing up his report after the 1957 
annual congress of the party at Hammersmith last 
weekend, he may well feel that two points stick out like 
a sore thumb. First, there is no real prospect that the 
political arm of the party can do any better in the fore- 
seeable future than in the recent past, when it has usually 
managed to win only about 3 or 4 per cent of the votes in 
any ordinary working-class constituency where it has put up 
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Progress in Electronics 
Automatic transfer of processed 
cathode ray tube bulbs eliminates 
laborious handling by operators. 








A ¢ a MTT 
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Over the past ten years the machinery on which Mullard 
electronic valves and tubes are manufactured has been 
completely revolutionised in design. This has been achieved 
through intensive research into manufacturing techniques 
and by a bold productive investment policy. 

To-day’s machines produce more and better valves and 
tubes because many processes are automatically controlled, 
and the unavoidably erratic element in human intervention 
largely eliminated. 

This trend towards increased mechanisation and auto- 





Men and machines 


matic process control has accompanied the great develop- 
ment of the Electronics Industry. Since 1950, the number 
of men and women employed in Mullard factories alone 
has increased by more than 110%. 

The Mullard attitude towards production takes heed of 
the welfare of the employees and the prosperity of the 
towns in which Mullard factories are situated. Above all, 
it recognises the responsibility of a leading organisation in 
a vital industry to produce efficiently in the national 
interest. 
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parliamentary candidates ; it wins only about the same 
proportion of the potential poll in the union elections 
where it puts up candidates, but there, as only about 7 or 
8 per cent of the total membership votes, its candidates 
sometimes get in. The industrial side of the party’s work 
is therefore much more valuable for international com- 
munism than the political side. Secondly, the political 
arm of the party—Mr Gollan’s King Street campaigners 
—are becoming more of a propagandist liability. This 
diminution of value to the Soviet cause of British com- 
munist politicians was not checked by the fact that the 
party leaders, after having lost 7,000 of their previous 
34,000 registered followers last year, duly won ail the 
voting divisions they wanted to win at Hammersmith. The 
principal result of the sheeplike voting—despite such 
speeches as Professor Levy’s—is that British communist 
congresses have become even more of a national news- 
paper joke. The best propaganda for international com- 
munism last weekend, it may have been noted, was the 
bluff attack launched on Mr Gollan and his henchmen 
by Mr McLoughlin, the bellman of Briggs—an attack 
that did Russia no harm. 

The conclusion that an intelligent Soviet analyst would 
draw is not that Mr Gollan and his henchmen should be 
thrown overboard. People who are in communist politics 
because official party positions pander to their sense of 
self-importance, rather than because of any active dis- 
ruption they are able to do, are still of some subsidiary 
value to the Soviet cause. But it might now be craftier 
if less of the advice that goes to some of the industrial 
cadres went through King Street, and more through the 


less open channels that exist. It would not be greatly to ~ 


Russia’s disadvantage if the Daily Worker, a King Street 
organ and a bit of a liability in post-Hungary conditions, 
became a weekly instead of a daily paper ; and if office- 
holders in the British Communist party went on fewer 
political visits to Russia for a time. It will be interesting 
to see if any developments of this kind take place, 


PANAMA 


The Other Canal 


ANAMANIANS, though clearly of the opinion that the 
winds from Suez should blow Panama some good, 

are confused about what they want. President de la 
Guardia made a nationalist splash a couple of weeks ago 
by telling a British journalist that Panama intends to resume 
complete control over the Panama Canal ; but a few days 
later, to still the ripples, he was denying any intention to 
nationalise. Since the seizure of the Suez Canal the oppo- 
sition parties at Panama have joined with the extreme 
hotheads. Led—by some twist of Latin American politics 
—by the vice-president, they have been demanding that 
Panama should have a say in the administration of the 
canal. This has led to a lot of quibbling over the kind of 
sovereignty that the Americans exercise over the canal and 
the five miles of land on either side of it. The wording 
of the 1903 treaty is so ambiguous that the Americans 
understand it to mean complete sovereignty, while the 
Panamanians take it to mean jurisdictional rights. But 
since most responsible Panamanians are in fact very happy 
to leave the complicated business of running the canal to 
the Americans, the main purpose of the dispute is an 
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attempt to embarrass the American government into giving 
Panama a larger share of the profits. 

But the Panamanians may be overplaying their hand. 
They are running the risk of irritating the Americans at 
a time when the 1955 treaty with Panama is still before 
Congress. American military manceuvres have been held 
in the zone this week, perhaps as a warning to the Pana- 
manians as well as a general demonstration of strength. 
The supplementary provisions of the treaty, which have 
still not been approved by Congress, include the handing 
over of American surplus property to Panama; the 
building of a $20 million bridge over the canal and, most 
important, the equalisation of the wages paid to Pana- 
manians working in the Canal Zone with the wages paid to 
Americans who also work there. It would be a very severe 
political blow for President de la Guardia if these clauses 
failed to get congressional approval. 

Panama at present gets a yearly rent of nearly $2 million 
from the Americans. Partly because the Suez Canal has 
been blocked, traffic across Panama was higher last month 
than ever before. Instead of this pointless dispute over 
sovereignty, which is much more likely to annoy than 
embarrass the American government, the Panamanians 
would be well advised to concentrate on their case (in itself, 
not unreasonable) for better terms. 


JAPAN 
A Japanese Agag 


R KISHI, the Japanese prime minister, has cause to 
M tread as delicately in his travels this summer as Agag, 
the King of Amalek. When he visits Washington he has 
to convince Mr Dulles that Japan is still a loyal ally of the 
United States and a worthy recipient of American dollars. 
American special procurement orders are expected to fall 
below the $587 million earned last year, but they will 
amount to a considerable sum. Even apart from military 
considerations, Japan still cannot afford to antagonise the 
United States. Indeed, one of the purposes of Mr Kishi’s 
visit will be to seek American financial backing for Japanese 
commercial ventures in south-east Asia and to co-ordinate 
American and Japanese policies there. 

But when he goes to India and Burma, Mr Kishi will 
need to avoid giving the impression that he is in Mr Dulles’s 
pocket ; in the Philippines he must decide whether Filipino 
nationalism or American dollars will win the presidential 
elections next autumn and play his cards accordingly, while 
in Formosa he has to encourage the Chinese Nationalists to 
continue their flourishing trade with Japan without pre- 
judice to Japanese hopes of increased trade with 
Communist China. 

Mr Kishi’s efforts to be all things to all men will not 
have been made easier by the visit of a delegation of the 
Japanese Socialist party to Peking. This was the first 
political delegation from Japan to Communist China. 
Mr Chou En-lai welcomed it with an offer to abrogate 
China’s anti-Japanese alliance with the Soviet Union if the 
Japanese tore up their security pact with the United States. 
The visit ended with a joint declaration calling for Japanese 
neutrality, a Far East peace pact, and recognition of Com- 
munist China. 


Continued on page 299 
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Prospects of Economic Growth 


OR the third time since it was set up 

in 1948, the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation has pro- 
duced a survey looking several years 
ahead into the economic future of 
Western Europe; but its new survey, 
“Europe in 1960,”* is of an essentially 
different character from the others. ‘ Its 
first “four-year plan,” in 1948, simply 
aggregated the expectations submitted to 
OEEC by its eighteen member nations 
for their economies from 1948 to 1952. 
The second survey, in 19§*%, set the 
“broad objective” of a 25 per cent 
expansion of output during the ensuing 
five years, and indicated what this goal 
would require in various economic 
sectors. The survey published this week 
offers an intelligent all-round guess how 
expansion in Western Europe might be 
expected to continue “ under reasonably 
favourable peacetime conditions ” during 
the next few years. It sets no targets ; 
but it dovetails the changes that it 
expects in the major sectors of demand 
imo the expansion that it considers prac- 
ticable in the major determinants of 
output—labour and productivity. 

Any such exercise in circular economic 
reasoning has to be based upon specific 
assumptions. OEEC assumes that full 
employment will, on the whole, be main- 
tained (“as an essential condition for 
expansion not a purely formal 
assumption ”) ; that there will not be any 
catastrophic setback in world trade ; 
inflation will be kept in hand ; barriers 
to trade and resources will continue to 
fall. These assumptions do not seem 
unrealistic at present ; of the two main 
problems of domestic policy, OEEC 
evidently feels that the most difficult will 
be, not to maintain expansion, but to 
prevent inflation. 


7 


IVEN these assumptions, OEEC 
expects the gross national product of 

its members to rise by 17.4 per cent in 
the five years. This is a slower rate of 
expansion than the growth of 26.5 per 
cent between 1950 and 1955, when an 
element of postwar reconstruction, the 
taking up of the slack in productive 
capacity, and the addition to the labour 
force of about 8 million people helped 
expansion. In the next five years OEEC 
expects that there will be a slower growth 
in the labour force—some 4 million 
people—partly because two major sources 
of extra labour in recent years, the influx 


~ * Bighth Report of the OEEC. Volume 
II: Europe in 1960. Paris: Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 


of refugees from east Germany and the 
absorption of additional people of work- 
ing age into paid employment, cannot be 
counted on to the same degree. More- 
over, labour is likely to be working 
shorter hours; capacity will be more fully 
stretched ; with reconstruction mainly 
over, OEEC thinks the yield of output 
from new investment will fall. 

But the expected growth of 2.7 per 
cent a year is a fairly rapid one by most 
standards, faster, for instance, than that 
of the United States in the last five years 
or of prewar Europe. During the period, 
however, OEEC expects that fixed 
investment in the OEEC countries might 
rise by 24 per cent, or 4-4} per cent a 
year. One reason for this high rate is 
that a much larger proportion of invest- 
ment, in Europe as in Britain, will have 
to go to basic sectors which do not yield 
immediate returns in output; another 
that these sectors are highly capital- 
intensive and tending to become more so. 

The most important of these sectors 
will be fuel. Merely to raise coal produc- 
tion by § per cent, investment may have 
to rise to some $600 million a year, 
against $480 million in 1955. By 1960 
investment in oil refining will have to be 
double what it was in 1955, for oil 
requirements are expected to be half as 
big again. And there might be an invest- 
ment of some $2,000 million in nuclear 
energy, even though it will be making 
little contribution to power supplies 
during the period. 

Transport is another sector where 
there may be a big increase in investment 
without direct return. Long-term capital 
investment in roads is put at $1.6 billion 
in 1960, double what it was in 1955, 
though this should not do a great deal 
more than sustain present miserable 
expenditure, let alone provide Europe 
with the new highway network it needs. 

Investment in iron and steel may also 
have to rise sharply. Though it cost 
only $3,000 million to raise output by 
20 million tons between 1950 and 1955 
when reconstruction was still going on, 
it may cost twice as much to raise it by 
23 million tons by 1960. Investment in 
manufacturing is expected to rise 20 per 
cent by 1960, though this factor seems 
a rather rough guess in the OEEC 
assessment. 

Private consumption is expected to 
grow by 18 per cent between 1956 and 
1960, more slowly than in the previous 
five years but still faster than national 
production as a whole—for governments 
are cutting down their share of con- 
sumption. The leading sector, OEEC 
expects, will remain durable consumer 
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goods, above all cars and other means of 
transport. There should be nearly 
9 million more vehicles on the road by 
1960 (a growth of over §0 per cent); 
74 million of these vehicles will be 
passenger cars. Scrapping could bring 
new car sales up to some 10 million. 
Spending on food and rent will continue 
to rise much more slowly ; spending on 
clothing, a little faster than consumption 
as a whole. OEEC expects an all-round 
rise in industrial production of 25 per 
cent if the demand develops as expected. 


7 feed this expansion, imports are 
expected to rise by 22 per cent, with 
imports of manufactures growing by 40 
per cent as more are liberalised. To pay 
for these and allow for some export of 
capital and strengthening of reserves, 
exports will have to grow by about 24 
per cent. But the bulk of this growth 
will fall upon certain industries, above 
all industrial equipment and chemicals. 

The survey thus shows that in the 
next five years a considerable shift wil! 
have to take place in the pattern of 
Europe’s production. With resources 
fully stretched, the change will not be 
easy, and a chapter is devoted to 
obstacles to the mobility of resources. 
Internally, controlled rents and the 
dependence of investment on retained 
profits are picked out as two vital inhibi- 
tions to free movement of labour and 
capital. But international movement is 
still inhibited too. In this next, tighter 
phase of Europe’s growth, removal of 
tariffs and quotas and of obstacles to 
movement of labour and capital will 
become more important than ever. 

A number of structural problems are 
discussed. There is a danger that the 
undeveloped Mediterranean countries 
of OEEC—Greece, Turkey, Portugal, 
Southern Italy—will lag behind, or at 
least fail to gain much ground in com- 
parison with the -surging growth of 
developed northern Europe. With 
demand for food growing only slowly, 
agriculture remains a chronic problem, 
especially, again, for specialist countries 
like Denmark and for the undeveloped 
South. 

Despite the hope that payments 
as a whole will remain balanced, the 
dollar problem, OEEC believes, will 
remain. These problems, too, seem to 
cry out for common efforts. The south 
can only be developed through a 
common investment effort ; agricultural 
expansion depends on an increase in 
intra-European trade; the _ dollar 
problem can only be resolved if institu- 
tions like the free trade area and the 
common market are used to bring pres- 
sure on the United States for tariff 
reduction. Impartially and unobtrusively, 
OEEC’s report is a remarkable economic 
justification for its own efforts. 
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Continued from page 297 

None of this is new—it has been an avowed policy of the 
Japanese socialists for years—but the thought of neutrality 
has a strong appeal for many non-socialist Japanese, and 
Mr Chou En-lai’s offers may make it more difficult to assure 


the Americans of Japanese loyalty without antagonising . 


voters at home. One thing may help; Mr Menzies, the 
prime minister of Australia, has paid a good will visit to 
Tokyo to improve Australian-Japanese relations and open 
up the way for increased trade. 


RATIONING 


Petrol Leaks 


ATIONING does not- work unless people believe in its 
R continuance ; that is the, first lesson of this Easter, 
making the Ministry of Power’s rumbling warning that 
those who buy or sell petrol without coupons may be pro- 
secuted (under the Defence Regulations) seem rather point- 
lessly portentous. The apparently normal holiday stream 
of cars on the road this Easter, despite rationing, was due 
to two main causes. First, motorists, with their new ration 
books in their pockets, are no longer economising in 
coupons, because they believe that before the official end 
of this coupon period, rationing will have been dis- 
continued. The Ministry could counter this by making 
coupons valid for only one month at a time, but this would 
be a pity. Secondly, however—and this annoyed the 
Ministry—some garages were undoubtedly trying to 
attract customers last weekend by not asking for coupons 
at all. 

The Ministry cannot possibly expect to check this by 
sending an army of coppers’ narks round to every roadside 
garage. It can effectively check illegal sales only by its 
method of administering the rationing scheme. This method 
is simple enough: the garage-manager, having collected 
coupons from drivers, hands them in bulk, with a statement 
of their value, to the wholesaler’s tanker-driver, who delivers 
that amount into the storage-tanks. Through the whole- 
saler the coupons reach and are checked by the Ministry— 
or rather, the extra staff of 1,900 (half civil servants drafted 
in from elsewhere, and half temporary employees) checks 
as large a sample as it can. The surplus which was sold 
without coupons last weekend must have come from two 
main sources: (a) from stocks held over by the garages 
(probably from the time of the “voluntary” ten per 
cent cut in supplies); and (b) from optimistic garage 
owners who believed that by the time they next need 
to refill their pumps, wholesalers will no longer be required 
to check off deliveries against coupons. As many garages 
have only a fortnight or so between deliveries, this last 
assumption was risky. 

The rationing scheme would really break down if whole- 
salers, although legally required to collect coupons from 
the garage owners, delivered petrol without doing so. But 
there has never been a danger of this ; most of the whole- 
salers are the distribution departments of the big oil com- 
panies, and big concerns keep within the law. If political 
conditions in the Middle East really do lead to further 
limitation of supplies, and if rationing has (and is seen to 
have) to be kept on, the Ministry will therefore quickly 
recapture control of the situation, and sales of off-ration 
petrol will cease in all garages that want to have enough 
petrol to remain in business. As a matter of practical 
administration and sensible public relations, the Ministry 
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would have been wise to rely on this, instead of peevishly 
pretending that it could largely rely instead on spot checks 
and petty prosecutions. 


DOCTORS’ PAY 





Five per cent Interim 


N the whole of the protracted and unhappy dispute 
between the Government and the medical profession 
over doctors’ pay, the most illuminating remark came earlier 
this month in a debate in the House of Lords. “The 
state,” said Lord Home, replying for the Government, 


has no inherent virtues as an employer .... [This] is 
the first time it has had to work out a relationship with 
one of the great skilled professions, and . . . it must take 
time before a satisfactory code of relationship and con- 
ditions of service can be finally established. 


However much one is disposed to blame the British Medical 
Association for the extent to which the dispute has become 
embittered in recent months—and it does deserve quite 
a lot of blame—the fact remains that in the whole nine 
years of the service no Government has taken a single step 
towards working out the relationship which Lord Home 
now belatedly recognises to be needed. Last week’s 
announcement of further interim pay increases, pending the 
recommendations of the royal commission, almost seems 
to have been designed to show the state at its worst in 
dealing with “ one of the great skilled professions.” 

It would have been perfectly possible, once the case for 
an interim increase had been accepted, for the Govern- 
ment to have decided on the total sum that it was willing 
to grant for such increases, and then to have offered to 
negotiate with the profession on how it should be distri- 
buted. Instead, the Government fixed on a percentage 
increase one month for junior hospital staffs, and then 
halved it the next for all other practising doctors. There 
was at least a case for negotiating whether a higher pro- 
portion of the £4,600,000 which all these increases are to 
cost, excluding the 5 per cent rise for dentists, should not 
have gone to all doctors who earn less than £2,000 a year 
(and who, incidentally, will not benefit from the surtax 
reliefs in the budget). As it is, the Government has decided 
without explaining how its decision was arrived at, that 
below the surtax level hospital senior registrars, previously 
earning up to £1,400 a year, should receive-a Io per cent 
increase, but that the 5,000 or so general practitioners who 
earn less than £2,000 a year net of practice expenses should 
receive only 5 per cent. Possibly, however, the reference 
in Mr Macmillan’s statement to consultation on the distri- 
bution of the award means that the Danckwerts precedent 
will be followed so that, by loading some of the capitation 
fees, doctors with small and medium-sized lists of patients 
get a higher proportionate benefit. 

But, for the long term, the relation between the earnings 
of general practitioners and of hospital staffs, and between 
medical earnings as a whole and those of other professions, 
is a matter for the royal commission. Now that the doctors 
have been reassured about the way the commission will 
interpret its rather stupid terms of reference, it is equally 
stupid of the British Medical Association to persist in boy- 
cotting it. The commission will certainly produce a report 
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and make recommendations, and the doctors are bound to 
be the losers if these findings are made without the fullest 
possible expert evidence. 


SHOPS BILL 





No Reasons Why 


R WALTER PADLEY’S presidential address at Blackpool 
M to the Union of Shop, Distributive & Allied 
Workers, attacking “irresponsible and misleading ” 
criticisms of the Shops Bill, was just beaten into second 
place for the Easter booby-prize by that of the USDAW’s 
Assistant General Secretary, who characterised the sup- 
porters of the general consumer as a “small minority 
interest.” It contained, however, more pearls of economic 
and social unwisdom than might have been expected by 
even the most sadly experienced observer. Mr Padley 
had one valid, if not precisely novel, point to make: when 
overtime has to be paid to employees working late or 
unorthodox hours, then—unless there is a counterbalancing 
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POPULATION IN FRANCE 


Persons at all familiar with the interior of French 
q households of the middle and the humbler classes 
are thoroughly aware that not ‘‘ merely the spirit of 
thrift,’’ but the spirit of the severest parsimony, compared 
to which the hard frugality of the Scotch peasant is 
indulgence in luxury, very generally presides, and has long 
presided, over the general ménage of France. From this 
we comprehend how the French have gradually dwindled 
in stature; and we may be excused for saying—looking 
back at their Colberts, L’Hopitals, Des Cartes, Male- 
branches, Pascals, Fenelons, and crowds of other great 
men . . .—we can comprehend how they have dwindled 
in mind. We can fancy, too, that the mothers of France 
have had irresistible motives for not caring to provide more 
generous nourishment for their children when stunted 
bodies saved them from being the prey of the conscription. 
The wars of the first Bonaparte were less destructive to 
the population than the conscription and the imperial 
system of Government, with all its vast taxes and minute 
supervisions and restrictions continued and extended by 
his successors, whatever titles they might bear. ... All 
history teaches the same lesson. Rome flourished after 
the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla. Italy recovered and 
was glorious after the devastating inroads of millions of 
barbarians. But Rome became stagnant under Augustus 
and his successors, and was conquered; and Italy fell into 
decay under the chronic care of Pontiffs and Emperors. 
The fixed and exhausting Government of the Sultan has 
been more ruinous to European Turkey and to the part of 
Asia under his sway than were the inroads of his barbarian 
ancestors and the subversion of the Eastern Empire. We 
should now fall, therefore, into a ruinous error were we 
to ascribe to wars—passing calamities—exceptions, as it 
were, to the general progress and yet parts of it—the 
destruction of nations. . . . These are not, indeed, sufficient 
reasons for ever wantonly or unjustly commencing and 
obstinately continuing them. But with all their evils and 
crimes, wars are not so destructive to nations as are the 
false and pernicious policy which grows from themselves. 
. The all-ruling, all-pervading, all-interfering Govern- 
ment of France is the palpable cause of the slow progress 
of its prosperity and population. 
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_improvement in efficiency—the expense must be recouped 


in the price of the goods. The increase in prices needed 
to cover the cost of universal overtime for prewar hours 
would, he asserted, amount to between six and seven 
shillings per week per family of four. 

His calculations may~be correct. They are Certainly 
irrelevant. For shopkeepers do not face the alternative 
of being legally forced or legally forbidden to incur extra 
costs by offering extra convenience to their customers ; 
in the absence of restrictive laws they would be as free 
to choose one policy or the other as they now are to 
provide or to do without expensive amenities like carpeted 
floors, elaborate displays, and especially expert service— 
and to price their wares accordingly. The threadbare 
argument that a few inveterate late closers can enforce 
longer and longer hours on their unwilling competitors 
is sufficiently answered by the very fact cited by Mr 
Padley to prove that earlier closing would inflict no 
inconvenience—the fact, that is, that not all shopkeepers 
stay open for the full period now legally permitted. 

There may conceivably be reasons, not apparent to the 
outsider, why any enterprising grocer should not con- 
stitute himself the working woman’s friend, and, while 
keeping his total hours at the present level, substitute— 
as is common practice in some countries—evening for 


afternoon opening; why shop assistants should find 


appropriately paid overtime more abhorrent than do indus- 
trial workers ; why an employer who (having more workers 
in his shop than the average 1.75 quoted by Mr Padley) is 
able to introduce a shift system, should not do so. There 
may be circumstances, peculiar to British retail trade, 
forbidding that freedom which in America is found com- 
patible with a thirty-nine-hour average week and sixty- 
dollar average weekly earnings ; a freedom which, allowing 
retailers to cater for the “night people” of industry, has 
done so much to make shift-working practicable and so to 
increase productivity in general. If there are such reasons 
and such circumstances, Mr Padley has not made them 
public. All that he has made plain is that undesirable 
pressure from this union’s vested interest must be one of 
the reasons why the Government has not yet scrapped or 
significantly liberalised its restrictive Shops Bill. 


IRAN, 
Firm Hands in Teheran 


HE Shah’s new government is sticking to its prede- 
- cessor’s policies on both home and foreign fronts. 
It is asking the Majlis for authority to agree to exploit oil 
resources, in certain areas not covered by the consortium, in 
conjunction with the Italian state-controlled corporation, 
ENI ; but the area envisaged does not, as was suggested at 
one time, include the Iranian national oil company’s best 
plum, which is at Qum on the central plateau. With its eye 
on the Suez Canal as the lifeline for imports of capital 
equipment for development, the Iranian government has 
told an Egyptian minister in transit through Teheran that it 
has no use for politicians who, while labelling themselves 
“ neutral,” in fact come down on the Soviet side of the 
fence on account of their anti-western prejudices. As to 
home affairs, it has announced that it hopes to change the 
parliamentary term from two years to four, and—a familiar 
platitude—that it intends to reform the civil service. The 
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immense difficulty in the way of pruning this hopelessly 
overstaffed machine is that there is as yet no alternative 
work that the extra and well-kept hands could, or would, 
take to outside the public service. 

The cause of the recent change of government was purely 
internal. When three American members of a Point IV 
mission in south-east Iran were murdered by bandits in 
lonely country near the Pakistan border, Mr Hossein Ala 
resigned office to make way for a much younger successor 
and one more calculated to take a strong line over internal 
security. Dr Manouchehr Eghbal, the new premier, is made 
of tough stuff. By profession a medical man, he has for 
some time been president of Teheran University, which he 
has ruled with so firm a hand that student demonstrations 
are no longer fashionable. His techniques have been 
various: one is the institution of foreign travel bursaries 
for the best young men of the year ; another, which he 
exercised on a famous occasion during the Suez crisis, is 
the physical insertion of his burly presence into a crowd 
in order to disband troublemakers—an operation which, 
being also Minister of Court, he has been known to perform 
in white tie and top hat. | 

How far will he allay the misgivings of the educated and 
deeply discontented element within Iran that detests and 
resents absolute government, stacked elections and hand- 
picked parliaments ? His rousing vote of confidence in 
the Majlis, obtained last week by 110 votes to 4, needs to 
be interpreted in this light. He began his term of -office 
with the statement that he intends to rescind martial law 
(for the first time since the war) ; but those who have dis- 
liked it will need to see changes before they believe them, 
for General Teymour Bakhtiar, a man who personifies the 
strong hand, brain-washings and the like, is one of four 
“assistants to the prime minister.” 


SIERRA LEONE 





Probity or Expediency ? 


Waa efforts by the Colonial Office to graft 

British standards of probity on to African institu- 
tions do not always turn out as expected. In Sierra Leone, 
attempts to keep the House of Representatives clean appear 
to have been twisted to less honourable ends. On May 8th, 
Sierra Leone will be holding its first general election with a 
wide franchise, but at the last minute there has been a 
flurry about candidates’ qualifications. A clause inserted 
in the new constitution at the end of last year debars any 
candidate who has ever been disqualified from practising a 
profession. This clause, which had been in Sierra Leone’s 
earlier constitution, had been removed in 1951 as unduly 
severe, but was put back in response to strong pressure from 
the present Legislative Council, which was elected indirectly 
and on a limited franchise. 

The person most affected by the clause is Mr Rogers- 
Wright, the leader of the United Progressive party, who in 
1947 was disqualified for less than a year from practising 
as a barrister. A delegation from this party, which a fort- 
night ago visited London with a petition to the Queen, tried 
to persuade the Colonial Secretary to cancel the rule which 
prevents its leader from standing for election. The dele- 
gation’s case, which seems to have some justification, is 
that the government only re-inserted the clause in order 
to hamstring the most formidable opposition party. The 
UPP, a young and noisy party with a rather ill-defined 
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socialist policy, claims a larger membership than the well- 
established Sierra Leone People’s party, and even without 
Mr Rogers-Wright (whom the delegation described as the 
Nkrumah of Sierra Leone) is expected to make a good show- 
ing in the elections. The petition is still being considered, 
but on April roth Mr Lennox-Boyd said in the House of 
Commons that nothing can now be done until after the 
elections, and then only if the new House of Representatives 
votes for a change. But neither the clause itself, nor the 
process by which it became law, is easy to defend. It looks 
as if the Colonial Office’s zeal against corruption has led it 
into an error. 


TEAGHERS’ CONFERENCE 





Professional Pride and Union 
Restriction 


HE annual conference of the National Union of Teachers 
this week was enlivened, reassured and cheered by a 
speech from the Minister of Education. Any speech of 
Lord Hailsham’s is enlivening. Its reassuring aspect was 
the Minister’s expression of confidence that the block grant 
would not, as the teachers fear, mean that local authorities 
will cut down their expenditure on education in order to 
spend more on other things. One had the feeling that 
Lord Hailsham was reassuring himself too, especially as 
much of his speech was devoted to attacking those who 
would economise on education. His most cheering words, 
from the point of view of his audience, was the news that 
he intends to put before the Cabinet in a week or two 
proposals for a three-year training course for teachers. The 
teachers have long felt that the two-year course for non- 
graduates at state training colleges is incompatible with 
their desire to be regarded as professional people. Lord 
Hailsham certainly got off on the right foot when he began 
by calling himself “a professional man coming before a 
body of professional men and women.” But of course he 
has better reasons for the three-year training than merely 
pleasing the teachers’ vanity. Two years is little enough 
time to learn not only what to teach but also how to teach, 
especially as training college recruits are unlikely to have 
been the brightest members of their schools, for these will 
have gone to universities. There is a good case for making 
this change after 1960, when the size of classes is falling. 
Too much mumbo-jumbo, however, can be attached to 
this question of how to teach. In demanding that the regu- 
lations should make it quite impossible (instead of, as now, 
nearly impossible) for people to teach unless they have had 
the recognised training, the teachers think they are behaving 
like a profession. But to allow people without a specific 
qualification to teach is not like allowing unqualified persons 
to practise medicine. There are born teachers just as there 
are born writers and artists; and there are others who, 
after a ten-year course, would still be very bad teachers. 
In passing unanimously their silly resolution (against the 
advice of their executive, which favoured a woollier formula 
for the same idea), the teachers were once again behaving 
like a trade union. This is the Apprenticeship Method 
of keeping labour scarce. And let them remember Lord 


Hailsham’s warning, as one professional person to another, 
that where professional pride is accompanied by superiority 
and arrogance, it is justly unpopular. 
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KOREA 


Korean Storm Against Britain 


HE Board of Trade has caused a furore in Korea by 
T casually announcing that the total ban on trade with 
North Korea, imposed when the war broke out, has been 
relaxed and that non-strategic goods can now be exported 
on licence, as they are to China. In itself the concession is 
of little importance ; no British firm has shown any interest 
in the North Korean market since the announcement was 
made. But the South Koreans regard it as a betrayal. A 
government-owned newspaper, The Korean Republic, said: 

Trade with the Reds in the north, in our opinion, would 

be a partial surrender—certainly a compromise—with an 
enemy at least as evil and threatening as Hitler’s Germany. 
The war in Korea has not ended . . . there is only a state 
of suspended hostilities between field commanders. On 
moral grounds trade with the enemy under these circum- 
stances is indefensible ; from a practical point of view it 
is folly. 
Preparations for “spontaneous demonstrations” against 
the British decision are going forward throughout the 
country, and although the foreign minister, Mr Cho Chung- 
wan, has been soothed by assurances that no war materials 
will be licensed, he has not yet taken back his threat to 
blockade North Korean ports against British shipping. 
All this is a storm in a tea-cup, but it need not have arisen 
with such violence if the Board of Trade and the Foreign 
Office had taken the trouble to prepare the South Korean 
government for the announcement. The Board of Trade 
stated clearly enough that Britain had no intention of send- 
ing North Korea embargoed goods or of granting it official 
recognition ; and indeed the new arrangements merely 
remove an anomaly by bringing Britain’s treatment of North 
Korea into line with that accorded to North Vietnam. But 
this might well have been explained in advance to the South 
Koreans. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 





Awaiting Their Budget 


Our correspondent in Dublin writes : 


R RYAN will present his first budget early in May 
D against a background of more encouraging trade 
returns (the trade deficit for the seasonally adverse first 
quarter of 1957 was £15 million, against £33 million in 
the first quarter of 1956), and of a savings success on the 
Irish version of premium bonds. But there his encourage- 
ment stops. Both above and below the line, the budget 
is in deficit. The programme of capital investment calls for 
a much higher volume of saving than is likely to be achieved. 
It does not seem that Dr Ryan will have any liberty of 
action—unless, like Mr Thorneycroft, he manages to cut 
current government expenditure. 

The first report of the advisory committee on capital 
investment, which was set up by Mr Costello’s government 
last November, has just shown him how he could do this. 
This remarkably valuable and plain-spoken document points 
out that “the community has been unwilling to sustain, 
by its own current efforts, public capital outlay at the level 
reached in recent years.” It dismisses the possibility of 
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large-scale borrowing from the banking system whose 
liquidity was affected by the loss of external assets in 1955 
and 1956. It therefore recommends the abolition of the 
wartime subsidies on butter and flour. Still more uncom- 
promisingly, it suggests that grants to local authorities on 
relief of rates on agricultural land should be discontinued. 
It remains to be seen how the new government will take 
this courageous report. Ministers have a clear majority ; 
they have the political opportunity for radical measures. 
The committee’s suggestion that farmers should be com- 
pensated for the withdrawal of the relief grant by the 
provision of vouchers for fertilisers and lime has much 
to commend it. A weakness of Irish agriculture is that, 
while there is no great incentive to farm better, there is no 
sanction at all against farming badly. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 





Double Duty Mothers 


FTER so much uninformed and indiscriminate criticism, 
from pulpits and elsewhere, of the growing class of 
wage-earning mothers, a recent survey by the National 
Council of Women comes as a highly desirable antidote. 
After careful sifting of the views and experience of probation 
officers, teachers, health visitors, magistrates, school attend- 
ance officers, doctors, and a wide range of working mothers 
themselves, its verdict is of open acquittal. ‘“ No case,” 
says the report, “ was made that the mere fact of a woman’s 
going out to work is detrimental to her home and family ” ; 
notably “ there was an overwhelming consensus of opinion 
that there has been no increase in juvenile delinquency due 
to mothers taking up employment.” The governing factor 
in the family’s welfare is not the mother’s status as earner or 
non-earner but her character and competence—in either 
situation. This is not to say that no problem exists. Where 
working hours and school hours coincide, or where a grand- 
mother or friendly neighbour will look after otherwise 
unsupervised children, all is well ; but hours do not always 
fit, a responsible substitute is not always available, and 
holidays are a recurrent difficulty. There are nowhere near 
enough day nurseries for small children, and play centres 
and clubs for their elders, to relieve working mothers of 
anxiety. 

By implication, the report favours a re-expansion of the 
shrunken day-nursery programme ; the inquiry, being social 
rather than economic, did not bring out the fact that day 
nursery places are apt to cost considerably more than a 
woman’s total earnings (and therefore, presumably, more 
than her contribution to national output when in work). The 
motive for taking paid employment is, it appears, purely 
economic nine times out of ten—either to provide sheer 
necessities (in widowhood, desertion, or the disablement of 
the chief breadwinner), or, more frequenly, in order to pro- 
vide the family with a generally higher standard of living. 
The report sensibly concludes that the balance of advantage, 
varying from family to family, is for those concerned to 
decide. The tipping of that balance by the provision of 
heavily subsidised nurseries would mean, however, a net 
loss to national output for the sake of an erratically distri- 
buted gain to the beneficiaries. It would come much 
cheaper to pay those in need quite generously to look after 
their children themselves—and to encourage employers to 
explore more wholeheartedly the possibilities of part-time 
work harmonising with family responsibilities. 
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Fortunes of the Gentry 


The Wealth of Five Northampton- 
shire Families, 1540-1640. 

By Mary E. Finch. 
Northamptonshire 
pages. 30s. 


Record Society. 265 


2 arog investigations of the changes 
in English society in the century 
before the Civil War have aroused almost 
as much passion among historians as did 
the war itself for those involved. In 1941 
Professor Tawney set up his standard. 
He imposed upon the period 1540-1640 
the broad generalisation of “the rise of 
the gentry.” In a period when prices 
were trebled, the crown and the aristo- 
cracy were enfeebled by habits of 
extravagance and traditional. ways of 
management. The beneficiaries were the 
gentry who saw and realised the great 
profits to be derived from the application 
of business methods to agriculture. This 
great shift of power both caused and was 
completed by the Civil War, a gigantic 
act of foreclosure. 

A decade later Mr Trevor-Roper 
attacked this position, first turning its 
flank by destroying the arguments for the 
ruinous indebtedness of the aristocracy, 
and then mounting a powerful assault on 
the main thesis of the rise of the gentry. 
Land alone, he argued, however effi- 
ciently managed, could seldom do more 
than enable a family to keep up with 
inflation. The spectacular and signifi- 
cant rises of this period are to be attri- 
buted to the profits of trade, law and, 
above all, of office. The line of cleavage 
came not between aristocracy and gentry, 
but between the court gentry, the bene- 
ficiaries of trade, law and politics, and the 
mere gentry, excluded from opportunity 
and living a pinched existence on their 
estates. It was the resentment of the 
mere gentry which produced growing 
political strain and, eventually, civil war. 

The controversy continues, generating 
both heat and light. It gives particular 
interest to Miss Finch’s study of the 
fortunes of these five families, the 
Ishams, Spencers, Treshams, Fitzwilliams 
and Brudenells. Four out of the five 
families owed their establishment on the 
land to the profits of trade, law or office. 
Only the Spencers, recognised as excep- 
tional by Trevor-Roper, owed their rise 
into the peerage principally to the profits 
of sheep-farming. But four out of the 
five families were already established 
upon the land by 1540, the entry of the 
Ishams being delayed until 1560. Con- 
sequently, as Miss Finch emphasises, her 
study throws light on the factors which 
affected the prosperity, survival or ruin of 
landed families, but cannot be used to 
answer more general questions. Again, 





a detailed study such as this is dependent 
on the survival of family records and is 
likely to emphasise the survival of fami- 
lies. Here only the Treshams present 
Miss Finch with a study in ruin, and 
their papers only survived because they 
were walled up, probably by Francis 
Tresham before Gunpowder Plot. But 
by restricting her inquiry to these five 
families Miss Finch has been able to 
achieve remarkably detailed and precise 
results. She knows what questions to 
ask, and she has shown both skill and 
caution in analysing the accounts. 
Apart from the Spencers, agricultural 
profits alone produced no spectacular 
rises in the fortunes of these families. 
The Ishams were able to treble their 
income from land in the fifty years before 
1640, but this was achieved by a rigor- 
ously frugal policy and the sacrifice of 
the younger sons. It was by trade and 
marriage that the Brudenells enlarged 
their estates in the sixteenth century ; 
and in the thirty years before the Civil 
War Thomas, Lord Brudenell, by 
unusually careful and_ enlightened 
management, succeeded in doubling his 
income from his lands. Against the back- 
ground of the price rise over the century 
these expansions of agricultural income 
were not enough to carry a family 
upwards. Other sources of income were 
of considerable importance. In the six- 
teenth century Sir Thomas Brudenell 
was trading in wool ; and in the seven- 
teenth century Sir John Isham was 
investing in mortgages, showing a higher 
yield than land. The Fitzwilliam family 
was maintained by court patronage and 
office in the sixteenth century, and its 
fortunes were restored by a City 
marriage in 1638. Wise marriages could 
indeed do much. The fortunes of the 
Ishams, Spencers and Brudenells ail 
benefited substantially from marriages. 
In contrast there stands Sir Lewis 
Tresham’s marriage, at a critical moment 
for his family, to a Spanish girl, who 
brought him nothing but the illusory 
hope of the fortune of her grandfather, 
the Spanish Viceroy of the West Indies. 
In Miss Finch’s view, “it was the 
factors governing family expenditure 
which directly determined the rise and 
fall of a family”; and she shows how 
much both the Ishams and the Spencers 
owed to their savings. This was particu- 
larly important in the earlier part of the 
period, for it was not until the 1630s that 
landowners could raise long-term loans 
on mortgage. The unfortunate Sir 
Thomas Tresham, in addition to his 
expensive tastes for hospitality, building 
and Catholicism, had to provide for 
three sons and six daughters. Ruthless 
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improvements of the estate were inade- 
quate, and, failing long-term loans, he 
was driven to sell. Even so, the history 
of the Treshams shows the degree of 
adversity, extravagance and folly which 
was required to destroy a landed family. 
Miss Finch’s lucid analysis will not settle 
the controversy among general historians. 
But the Northamptonshire Record 
Society is to be congratulated on a 
volume that should arouse the interest 
of a wider circle of readers than its own 
members. 


Fighting Journalist 
Turkey in my Time 
By Ahmed Emin Yalman. 


University of Oklahoma Press. 304 
pages. $4.00. 


HE author’s name means “ the highest 

summit of a mountain.” “ It sounded 
pretentious,” he says, “ but most people 
were taking pretentious names.” He 
chose it, after much thumbing through 
the dictionary, in 1935, when Mustafa 
Kemal passed a law compelling all 
Turks (most of whom had hitherto had 
no surnames) to adopt and register a 
family name. Ahmed Emin Yalman was 
born in 1888, in Salonika, at a time 
when the despotic Sultan Abdiilhamid 
II was ruthlessly repressing his subjects’ 
aspirations after reform. He began his 
journalistic career at the age of eighteen 
in Istanbul when the press was subject 
to a double censorship (the second was 
by palace officials and spies) and when 
each paper employed two special men 
to write the obligatory praises of the 
Sultan that all reputable journalists 
spurned as “dirty work.” Today, after 
a long and distinguished journalistic 
career, he is owner and editor of a well- 
known Istanbul newspaper, Vatan. 

Mr Yalman describes the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in his 
country during his lifetime. He also 
describes—and these are some of the 
best bits in the book—his various en- 
counters. with Atatiirk. In 1917, for 
instance, a long conversation with 
Turkey’s great leader during a chance 
encounter on a train journey from Ger- 
many brought it vividly home to him 
that Turkey was not, as he had pre- 
viously believed, a “seaworthy ship,” 
but a “doomed, floating wreck.” An- 
other meeting took place seven years 
later when Mustapha Kemal summoned 
Mr Yalman and six other editors to a 
private conference at which he explained 
and justified his proposal to abolish the 
Khalifate—a proposal which at the time 
appeared so revolutionary that it made 
the assembled editors feel “as though 
we had been struck by lightning.” 

Mr Yalman has never been tied to 
his editorial chair. Apart from his in- 
voluntary stay in Malta in 1920-21 as 
an internee of the British, he has 
travelled widely in the United States and 
Western Europe. He is sympathetic 
towards America, but his comments on 
his other travels tend to suggest that, in 
his view, Turkey has been the only 
bright spot in an otherwise naughty 
Europe. Yet on occasion he has been 
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deeply critical of both Atatiirk and his 
successors. The vicissitudes of his 
journalistic career bear witness to his 
determination to maintain his inde- 
pendent stand and to speak out boldly 
against evils and abuses. Several times 
his outspokenness led to the suspension 
of the newspaper on which he was then 
working, and his criticism of Atatiirk’s 
policies in the mid-twenties led to his 
retirement from journalism for ten years. 
After the last war, his vigorous cam- 
paign against reactionary forces in 
Turkey led, in 1952, to a very nearly 
successful attempt to assassinate him. It 
is not without reason that Mr Yalman 
has come to be known as the best liked 
and most hated man in Turkey. 


Israel Unexplained 
The State of Israel 


By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
Faber. 229 pages. 21s. 


ROFESSOR RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 

decided to write his survey of the 
State of Israel because he “could not 
find out ” from any existing books “ how 
this little state manages to maintain itself 
as an independent entity.” He is quite 
right in thinking that an_ intelligent 
gentile’s guide to Israel has yet to be 
written ; he was also right in thinking 
that 1956-7 was a good time to write one. 
But he is wrong in thinking that he is— 
or we are—any the wiser now. 

He was struck, he says, by the fact 
that there have only been four short 
periods in history when Palestine has 
possessed a separate political existence— 
under David, under Judas Maccabezus, 
under the Frankish crusaders, and under 
Mr Ben Gurion. But his analysis of 
Mr Ben Gurion’s formula for independ- 
ence contains no more than a passing 
reference to foreign economic aid ; the 
Israeli army is considered only in its 
role as a welfare institution, while the 
fact that it is the most potent military 
force in the Middle East is not even 
mentioned ; and the defence of the fron- 
tiers by quasi-civilian settlements and by 
“ the policy of retaliation ” rates less than 
a page. 

Professor Rushbrook Williams’s book 
is, indeed, completely uncritical—part 
stodgy travelogue (“ The streets are gay 
with  bright-coloured = skirts and 
blouses . . . ”), part statement of fact 
and near-fact about the organisation of 
the State. But with Israel, all uncritical 
descriptions are inevitably misleading to 
the point of inaccuracy. 

It is, for instance, misleading to give 
a “brief history” of the events leading 
up to the Balfour Declaration which does 
not mention the offers of territory else- 
where. “Eventually,” says Professor 
Rushbrook Williams, “ it was found that 
only Palestine was suitable....” It is 
misleading to describe the events leading 
up to the end of the Mandate with- 
out mentioning the Stern Gang. It is 
misleading to describe the absorption of 
immigrants, in a chapter headed “ Unity 
out of Diversity,” without mentioning 
that the expression “ Black Jews” has 
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become common in Israel and _ that 
“Black Jews” do resent the present 
supremacy of the “White Jews.” It is 
misleading to say that the Maabaroth 
(transit camps fer immigrants) were a 
“great success” and that they consisted 
of “neat tin huts,’ when the squalid 
little shanty towns that have grown up 
on the fringes of Haifa and Tel Aviv are 
regarded, even by Israelis, as a regret- 
table necessity. It is misleading to say 
that “everyone is proud of the part that 
he is playing in making the Zionist 
dream come true,” when many of the 
recent immigrants from North Africa 
have been settled more ar less against 
their will (though no doubt rightly) in 
the development areas of the Negev. 

The sins of omission in this book 
are equally grave. What is the value of 
describing Israel’s economic progress 
without counting the cost ? Is it really 
sensible to give less space to the balance 
of payments than to the tourist trade, 
or more space to the evolution of leghorn 
cross-bred chickens than to American 
aid ? 

It may fairly be said in the author’s 
defence that he has looked at Israel from 
the viewpoint of an expert in Asian 
affairs. By Asian standards Israel is, no 
doubt, a highly efficient Utopia. But the 
conclusion that should surely be drawn 
is that the real issue between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours is that Asia cannot 
afford (or thinks it cannot) to tolerate 
an efficient Utopia in its midst. Pro- 
fessor Rushbrook Williams seems only 
to have been impressed with the fact that 
there is “no hubbub ” at Lydda airport, 
that there are no beggars, and that 
Israelis are good at road safety. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he has 
failed to state the Arab case in terms 
even as strong as those which most 
enlightened Israelis would accept. 


The Soviet Air Threat 
Soviet Air Power 


By Richard E. Stockwell. 
New York: Pageant Press. 250 pages 
and 16 pages of photographs. $7.50. 


: book, written by an outstanding 
American and published in America 
last year, gives a comprehensive picture 
of the growth of the Soviet air power, 
its present organisation and its tactical 
and strategical principles. The Soviet 
Union, which, according to Nato, has 
Over 20,000 aircraft, has six air forces in 
all: 


(1) The Army Air Force, accounting 
possibly for about 70 per cent of all 
operable aircraft, has the task of sup- 
porting the ground forces. The Russians 
have in peacetime 175 divisions, organ- 
ised in six independent armies, and each 
such land army has two or more aif 
armies attached to it, equipped with 
modern jet aircraft. 

(2) The Long Range Flying Command 
—an equivalent of the American 
Strategic Air Force—is the most dan- 
gerous force and thé most feared in the 
United States. This air force, equipped 
with about 2,000 long range bombers, 
some with a range enabling them to 
reach almost any target in America, 18 
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based mainly in the area along the 

Arctic Circle. 

(3) The Fighter-Interceptor Command 

is a small force. It defends two zones of 

approach to Russia as well. as all 
strategic targets. 

(4) The Naval Air Force, consisting 

of some 1,500 aircraft, is a handmaiden 

of the rapidly expanding Soviet navy. 

(5) The Airborne troops consist of 
seven divisions of 10,000 men each, with 
another three divisions in formation ; 
according to the German expert, Colonel 

General K. Student, these formations 

have about 7,500 aircraft for an air-lift. 

(6) Civil Aviation consists of several 
air-énes, covering the whole of Russia’s 
vast territory and linking it with China, 
the Middle East and other countries 
adjacent to Russia ; all these air lines 
serve aS a strategic reserve. 

This very brief summary of Mr Stock- 
well’s book would be incomplete without 
a few words about the effort devoted to 
developing guided missiles. The launch- 
ing sites are particularly densely con- 
centrated along the Soviet-controlled 
shores of the Baltic. There are at least 
twenty in the area of Riga, poised against 
Sweden, and in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, especially in Rumania and 
Bulgaria, aimed at- Turkey and the 
Dardanelles. There are also many along 
the North Sea, and on the Island of 
Sakhalin—intended to counteract Ameri- 
can bombers operating from the bases 
in Japan. 

In the closing chapter of his hook, Mr 
Stockwell quotes several Soviet high 
ranking military leaders, who in their 
statements or articles put a_ special 
emphasis on the importance of a sur- 
prise ; it is obvious that, in case of a 
future war, the Soviet will try to stage 
another Pearl Harbour, only more so, on 
the presumption that the initial blow 
could be so staggering as to make 
retaliation only theoretical. - 


Liberation and Defeat 


Four-Power Control in Germany 
and Austria 1945-1946. Survey of 
International Affairs 1939-46 


By Michael Balfour and John Mair. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Oxford University Press. 402 pages. 48s. 


R BALFOUR and Mr Mair write 
as insiders, as men who took part 
in the four-Power control, the one of 
Germany, the other of Austria. Three 
of the powers subscribed to liberal 
democracy, the fourth to dialectical 
materialism. The term “ democracy,” 
however, was used by all—only with 
different connotations. Apparent verbal 
agreement veiled disagreement over real 
aims. And the definition of words may 
in the end mean the delimitation of 
spheres of power—which shows how 
important it is to be clear about 
meanings. 
_ The two stories in this book are dis- 
similar. This may be partly because 
the Germans pose such dreadful 
problems, the Austrians less so (though 
they can produce a Hitler). The 
Austrians were liberated, the Germans 
defeated. The Moscow declaration of 
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1943—both stories go back to the plan- 
ning stage of Allied occupation policy— 
called Austria “the first free country to 
fall a victim to Hitlerite aggression.” 
But even then the Russians had already 
staked their claim for reparations: they 
had insisted on the inclusion in the same 
declaration of a reference to Austria’s 
responsibility for taking part in Hitler’s 
war. The effects of this inclusion per- 
sisted into the State Treaty of 1955, 
which ended the occupation of the 
country. But despite economic spoila- 
tion by the Russians Austria was lucky ; 
from the beginning its people had their 
own “all-Austrian” government, re- 
mained united, and is now free. The 
country may owe its luck to its small 
size. Germany was a greater prize, and 
here the Russians proceeded more 
methodically (the book does not quite 
convey how methodically). They were 
helped by the French, who prevented the 
setting up of central German agencies. 

Mr Balfour is concerned to point out 
that the notion of collective guilt was a 
German invention and that the Allies 
never spoke of anything more damning 
than collective responsibility even in 
Germany. But then he describes their 
initial determination to impose a “ hard 
peace.” He discusses the possible merits 
of a revolutionary peace, that is, of the 
imposition by the victors of a new social 
structure such as was achieved by the 
Russians in their zone. But he rejects 
the idea that states of mind depend 
decisively on environment. The West 
was pledged to a removal of “the 
psychological roots of German aggres- 
sion.” Any such operation requires a 
precise diagnosis of the evil. The 
author’s reference (admittedly after 
speaking of the emergence of Christian 
Democratic parties in other European 
countries) to the Protestant and Catholic 
churches’ common _ resistance to 
“fascism” makes one wonder. Why 
fascism ? National socialism was a 
different, a much nastier phenomenon. 

After diagnosis comes the question of 
cure. European integration as the 
therapy for the German psyche (pos- 
sibly the only one) belongs to a later 
period than that described by Mr 
Balfour. What the two authors present 
is a clear and very useful account of 
what needed to be done in the early 
phase, what was done, and how. This 
is given with a high degree of reliability. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Italy 


By Gerardo Zampaglione. 
Benn. Nation of the Modern World 
Series. 282 pages. 30s. 


To write a general survey of Italy, past 
and present, in under 300 pages is a tall 
order indeed. Signor Zampaglione has 
produced a useful book, but he would have 
produced an even more satisfactory one if 
he had not tried to combine survey with 
apologia. The reader ends by feeling that 
the author protests too much, and that he 
has failed to realise that he can count on a 
preponderantly sympathetic audience in 
England. 

In discussing, for instance, the part 
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‘Mr Somervell has abridged the 
concluding volumes of the Study 
with the same skill with which he 
abridged the first six. He has also, 

in the space of a bare forty pages, 
provided an admirably terse and 
concise analysis of the argument of 
the whole book’. J. W.N. Watkins 
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played by Italy during the first world war, 
he is, quite naturally, much concerned that 
Italy’s contribution to the allied victory 
should be given full recognition (he men- 
tions three times in six pages that it has 
been under-estimated), but he fails to give 
a clear picture of the very divided war aims 
of the different Italian political groups at 
that time. His anxiety to present his 
country always in the best possible lighs 
sometimes involves him in inconsistencies. 
He is obviously a sincere democrat and a 
strong opponent of fascism. In his con- 
cluding chapter he hails the gradual dis- 
appearance of colonialism as a moral 
achievement with far-reaching  conse- 
quences. But all this does not prevent him 
from justifying Mussolini’s annexation of 
Abyssinia as “legitimate expansion.” 
(Mussolini’s flirtations with Hitler, how- 
ever, were “bad statesmanship.”) Why, 
he says, should Italy be deprived of the 
benefits of colonialism just because it had 
achieved unity late and “had been un- 
lucky” in its first attempts at colonial 
expansion ? 

The first part of the book deals with the 
story of the Risorgimento and the history 
of united Italy up to 1945. The second 
part deals with postwar Italy, and includes 
chapters on foreign policy, economic 
matters, the south and relations between 
church and state. The author provides 
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much useful information, but does not give 
a sufficiently clear picture of the particular 
political and economic problems confront- 
ing Italians today—for instance, the 
frustration that many moderate left-centre 
Italians feel at the lack of a strong, 
genuinely democratic, socialist party. It is 
also a pity that, although there is a good 
map, the index should be confined to proper 
names. 


* 


Economics of Plantations 


By W. E. Hiley. 
Faber. 216 pages. 25s. 


The purpose of this book is to convince 
students that some of the accepted practices 
of forestry are uneconomic, and that the 
study of forestry economics can substan- 
tially influence productivity. Although the 
techniques described are not original, it is 
claimed that their application in solving the 
practical problems of forest management 
and policy is new. However, from the 
frequent references to his earlier writings, 
it is clear that they represent a consolida- 
tion of earlicr and consistently held ideas : 
the long production period means that com- 
pound interest plays a dominant role and 
the rate of interest is a measure of the pro- 
ductivity; influential factors in the 
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Surplus Rather than Energy 


Sir—You think that the general prin- 
ciple that should underlie the investment 
allowance is that there should be a flat 
rate encouragement for all types of 
capital development. You appear to 
mean that there should be a flat rate 
allowance for all types of fixed asset and 
hence you criticise a discriminatory 
doubling of the allowance on ships. But 
a flat rate allowance on all types of fixed 
asset will not provide a flat rate of 
encouragement to investment in all 
types of asset. To accomplish that 
objective, the availability of funds for, 
and the expected profitability of, 
different types of asset must be improved 
by the same proportion. Obviously no 
complex of rates can be devised to do 
this perfectly, but certainly a single flat 
rate is not the answer. 

The truth of the matter is that all 
capital allowances involve inequities 
between classes of taxpayer and this is 
true of the various schemes of acceier- 
ating allowances limited to original cost 
as well as those which, like the invest- 
ment allowance, provide for allowances 
in excess of original cost. Whether such 
inequities should be accentuated to 
promote fiscal objectives is another 
question, but it is noteworthy that capital 
allowances seem to excite less complaint 
of tax inequity than one might expect. 
So long as the “gentlemen in White- 
hall” wish to exercise a selective it.flu- 
ence on investment, capital allowances 


are probably a less objectionable way of 
doing so than the much more rigid and 
administratively difficult alternative of 
physical controls.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.15 A. F. EARLE 


Talking Turkey in Kashmir 


Sir—May I offer one comment on the 
report of your correspondent in your 
issue of March 16th? The Indian 
General Staff seem to assume that 
Laddakh would go to India in certain 
circumstances, and from this un- 
warranted assumption they make out a 
case that they ought to control the lines 
of communication through the Srinagar 
Valley in order to keep out Chinese 
infiltration. 

In the first place there is no reason 
whatsoever why Laddakh should go to 
India. In accordance with the 194! 
Indian Government census, the popula- 
tion of the Laddakh District was 195,431, 
of which 154,492 were Muslims. Of the 
40,939 non-Muslims, the majority were 
Buddhists. Since there are in Pakistan 
more Buddhists than in India, there is 
no reason why these few thousand 
Buddhists should not choose Pakistan. 

Again, if the object is to prevent 
infiltration, then I suppose Pakistan is 
better qualified to deal with it than 
neutral India. Furthermore, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive why the Chinese should 
infiltrate through the remote passes, 
some of them the highest in the world, 
and closed for the better part of the year, 
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economic cultivation of forests are land 
fertility and methods of thinning, yet good 
land is seldom used in afforestation and the 
influence of thinning methods have not 
received adequate attention in the past. 
The value of relating the thinning methods 
to the simple criterion of the pattern of 
annual growth rings is a good example of 
an economics technique applied to a tech- 
nical problem. 

The scope of the book is broadly des- 
cribed as how to grow ti r as profitably 
or as cheaply as possible. | Much is made 
of the importance of compound interest in 
the economic calculations, but it would 
have been worth emphasising that gnce a 
forestry enterprise is built up into a “ flow 
resource,” net revenue can be gauged in 
terms of simple interest on the capital 
value, Apart from supplying students with 
an understanding of the special complexities 
of forest finance, the book will show poten- 
tial investors in tree-growing what con- 
siderations they will have to face and: what 
methods they can adopt in forming esti- 
mates of future return. It is no mean task 
to attempt to marry the complex biological 
requirements of good silviculture with the 
economic considerations, especially as the 
essential measurements are not always 
available. In these circumstances the 
author has -to be congratulated in develop- 
ing a line of thought that carries conviction. 


when they can easily get anywhere in 
India without let or hindrance.—Yours 
faithfully, S. M. Hag 
Office of the High Commissioner 

for Pakistan, London, S.W.1 


Towards Collective Defence 


Smr—In your article of April 18th you 
use the adjective “ military ” to describe 
the fiasco of Suez. I am surprised to 
see you slipping in this direction. 

It is always easy to blame those who 
cannot speak up for themselves and it 
will be interesting one day to read the 
full story and see where the blame really 
should lie. I feel that on that day many 
from whom we have heard a great deal 
since October 29th will not be so confi- 
dent that their loud-spoken opinion did 
anything except accelerate the fiasco. 

Unlike some of the louder-mouthed, 
the fighting services have at least never 
faltered in their loyalty to their country 
and therefore I beg you, Sir, not to 
descend to easy insinuation against the 
efficiency of those who, in spite of end- 
less restrictions, brought off a remark- 
able feat of arms only to be deprived 
of complete success when within twenty- 
four hours of their wide-open goal.— 
Yours faithfully, J. NELSON 
London, S.W.3 


Cyprus After the Storm 


Sir—As the partition of Cyprus is being 
freely mooted, may I advise that when 
the eime comes to divide Gibraltar into 
two self-contained flats, the Spaniards, 
with their predilection for cooking with 
garlic, should be allotted the upper half. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, N.2 GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
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INCO NICKEL 


puts a 
landslide to work 


A triumph of mining skill has given the world thousands 
of tons of one of the most vital of modern materials — 
nickel. At their Creighton Mine, in Northern Ontario, 
Inco — The International Nickel Company of Canada — 
have successfully developed lower grade ores, not worth 
mining in the ordinary way, by a method known as 
‘panel caving’. In caving, a vertical ‘slice’ of the 
sloping ore body to be mined is undercut and, as the 
material from a previous slice is drawn out, the unsupport- 
ed ore fragments and crumbles. Drawing continues, the 
‘caved’ seam settling continuously. The broken ore is 
treated in a crusher 2,000 feet below the surface, and 
carried over a quarter of a mile on conveyor belting to 
the vertical hoist shaft. After the ore has been concen- 
trated, it is pumped through a pipeline 7} miles long to 
the smelter. 

This lower-cost bulk method of mining is typical of the 
efforts made by the Inco-Mond organization to ensure for 
industry the maximum yield of metal at the lowest 
possible cost. It is only one page from a story as fascinat- 
ing and romantic as any in modern history. 


UN 
incon INCO—MOND 
NICKEL 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE 


MeND mice 


MILLBANK 
Affiliate of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 


are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 
80 industries are dotng more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 
opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN: 
ADHESIVES + BEER + CORSETS + DAYBOOKS - FACE & 
TALCUM POWDERS + GRINDING WHEELS - HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES + JUTE TEXTILES + KRAFT PAPER + LEATHER 
PROCESSING + MATCH BOXES - NIGHTDRESSES - OIL WELL 
DRILLING + PLASTERBOARD + QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
RUBBER DUSTING + SAND CORES AND MOULDS + TABLETS 
UPHOLSTERY + VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE + WALLPAPER 
XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN + ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of 





Britain’s Starch Industry 





WELLINGTON HOUSE, tas/iseo STRAND, LONDON, W.E.8 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK ~ FOUNDED 1784 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1957 
TRUSTEES 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON ° 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
Chairman 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks ...... 


United States Government Securities . . 


OMe Chairman 
$117,278,850.79 
93,189,746.90 
6,477,292.75 
7,774,846.88 
257,357,543.47 
6,691,950.51 
12,837,696.83 
3,058,408.91 


$504,666,337.04 


ALBERT C. SIMMONDS, JR. 
President 


H. ADAMS ASHFORTH 


Municipal and Other Public Securities sania ere ccii 


JERVIS J. BABB 


Other Securities eeeeeeeeesee Lever Brothers Company 


Loans and Discounts eeee#e#e#¢@® ALEXANDER CALDER, JR. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Banking Houses. . . . «2 2 22 « JOSEPH H. CHOATE. JR. 
ieee Choate Ronalds Reynolds & Hollister 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
WILLIAM M. CRUIKSHANK 


Cruikshank Co 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources eae ice eats 





ARTHUR H. DEAN 
Sullivan & Cromwell 








ELI WHITNEY DEBEVOISE 
Debevoise, Plimpton & McLean 


MAGRUDER DENT 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


LIABILITIES 


GEORGE C. FRASER 


Capital (160,000 Shares—$100 Par). . . eR SE STR ASER 


$ 16,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 


8,735,854.62 DUNLEVY MILBANK 
2,634,778.49 gaa 


THEODORE G. MONTAGUE 
480,000.00 The Borden Company 
438,723,571.37 
13,841,735.28 
4,518,565.44 
1,731,831.84 
Se jopaes 
$504,666,337.04 


HOWARD C. SMITH 
New York 


ee ae ee ee eee 
Undivided Profit ....... 
Reserve for Contingencies. . . 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1957 


Deposits .eccccccts-s 


J. WILBUR LEWIS 
Union Dime Savings Bank 





M. NIELSEN 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


Acceptances «1 1s sss cee H. LADD PLUMLEY 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. HENRY J. SCHULER 
ew ori 


Other Liabilities eeee’‘ee#ee 











JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 


Securities carried at $22,198, Olh b 1 is 
urities carried at $22,198,375 ave been pledged to secure U. S. Government Ph nt Rs 5 on = Mp =, come oy AN 


Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 





48 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ° 





Voorhees Walker Smith & Smith 


ROY BARTON WHITE 
Baltimore & Obio Railroad Company 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
Freeport Sulphur Company 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
cafry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Lull in 
the Boom 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
MERICAN businessmen, like their European counterparts, 
have a marked capacity for pessimism. Their hearts 
flutter nervously and their heads wag knowingly with every 
report of a decline in the stock market, a layoff in an 
automobile factory, a fall in the number of new houses 
started in a month. One sturdy representative of the 
breed, the respected president of a large corporation, pre- 
dicted to the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board last 
spring that if the bank rate were raised again—as it subse- 
quently was—there would be between 9 million and 10 
million unemployed by August. Recently, when the Wall 
Street fournal reported, with something less than complete 
accuracy, that in Washington the authorities now feared 
deflation more than inflation, businessmen in New York 
reacted with: “ Well, I’m glad to see they’re waking up 
to the situation down there.” 

Government economists may feel, as most of them do at 
the moment, that business is much better than business 
sentiment makes it out to be, but they are also aware that 
this pessimism may create an uncomfortable situation for 
the authorities. It is the sort of climate that leads to 
increasing pressure for relaxation of the restraints on total 
demand which the government has now been applying for 
about eighteen months. Mainly, the pressure is likely to 
be directed at monetary restraint. The chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board (the central bank), who believes that 
inflation is still the main problem facing the economy, feels 
that the present lull is “ the most critical period in the fight 
against inflation.” He knows how difficult it is to justify 
restraint when the current economic indicators demonstrate 
some softness in the economy and when the immediate 
inflationary threat has clearly evaporated. 

What, in fact, is the current situation ? The economy 
has been accurately described as “moving sidewise ” for 
about four months. The Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial production was the same in March as it was in 
October, and it would have showed a small decline but for 
the increase in petroleum output as a result of the Suez 
crisis. The gross national product—a better indicator of 
the general economic situation—barely inched upward in 
the first quarter of the year, according to preliminary esti- 
mates, and most of the rise is probably attributable to 
higher prices. The motor industry is making and selling 
cars at about the same reduced rate as last year. House 
building is in a genuine recession with new starts in March 
at the lowest rate since 1949, though total construction 
activity is still at near-record levels. Wholesale prices have 
finally stopped rising and the average is now about the 


same as in January. Perhaps most important, business 
has sharply reduced the rate at which it is adding to its 
reserve stocks of goods and materials. 

The point about all this, however, is that the worst the 
pessimists can claim is that the economy, as a whole, has 
stopped growing, not that it is actually receding. True, 
an onslaught of statistics comes from the left showing that 
the annual growth in productivity, combined with the 
growth of the labour force, should lead to a persistent 
rise in the gross national product of at least 5 per cent 
every year. This embattled band, led by President 
Truman’s chief economic adviser, Mr Leon Keyserling, 
feels that every quarter in which the gross national product 
fails to rise by the prescribed percentage brings the 
Russians nearer to victory in the cold war. In a situation 
like the present, the left and the more vociferous of the 
business pessimists—such as the National Association of 
Homebuilders—join forces, cry alarm, and urge an imme- 
diate end to “tight money.” Yet somehow, despite some 
statistical legerdemain, these people cannot quite make out 
a convincing case that thte economy is in real trouble. 


* 


The reasons are obvious from the front pages of the 
newspapers: two weeks ago it was total employment which 
was at another record high in March, with unemployment 
still only about 4 per cent of the labour force. A few days 
later it was personal income which reached a record. Then 
over last weekend came the preliminary reports on gross 
national product, which scarcely looked like a slump. 
Meanwhile, all the underlying forces of demand continue 
to show strength, though not the exuberance of 1955 and 
1956. From present indications, consumers, government, 
business investors and foreign buyers will all spend more 
in the aggregate this year than last. 

To officials of the central bank, who have spent most 
of their time in the past two years trying to inject a note 
of sanity into the psychology of boom, this is a situation 
in which the chief danger is that the economy will take 
off again toward the stratosphere, not that it will sink 
gently into recession. To the sceptic who asks where the 
renewed upsurge of inflationary demand is to come from, 
they reply that in each of the past two years the degree 
of upsurge—once from consumers and once from business 
investment—was badly underestimated in advance, and 
that they “just have a feeling” that the push will come 
again from: some unexpected quarter. 

This caution is reinforced by two recent events. One 
is the sudden spate of tax-cutting talk—quite serious talk— 
in Congress. It is now as certain as anything can be that 
there will be a reduction in personal income taxes to take 
effect next January, whether the Bill passes late this session 
or early next, and therefore that consumers will soon have 
still more money to spend. The second is a technical 
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problem associated with the management of the govern- 
ment debt which has produced a rather sharp increase in 
the money supply. The problem resulted from the almost 
simultaneous decision of thousands of holders of wartime 
“F” and “G” savings bonds—bonds in large denomina- 
tions held by large investors—to cash them and to invest 
the money in more recent government issues and other 
places where it could earn more attractive yields. This 
created a serious cash problem for the Treasury-during the 
winter months, and it was forced to resort to the banks 
for ready money. 

The problem was made worse by the recent heavy 
drawings upon the International Monetary Fund, which, 
while they do not affect the American budget or taxes, 
do affect the Treasury’s. cash position. The result of it 
all was an unwanted expansion of $2.3 billion in bank 
credit in March alone. The Federal Reserve system, in 
effect, had to bolster up bank reserves—both by open 
market operations and by a liberal policy of lending through 
its “discount window ”—more than it would have liked, 
simply to help the Treasury over its difficulties. 

There should be no mistaking the seriousness with which 
the government as a whole, and the Federal Reserve Board 
in particular, viewed last year’s 3 per cent rise in prices. 
There is little disposition in the government to accept the 
thesis of Professor Slichter of Harvard and others that in 
today’s American economy the lesser evil is to accept a 
creeping price rise of perhaps 2 per cent a year as a sort 
of insurance against unemployment. In the present situ- 
ation, the “Fed” will not be entirely satisfied until a 
significant proportion of prices actually declines, to offset 
those which for various reasons concerned with costs and 
productivity must be expected to continue rising. In short, 
a stable level of wholesale prices is not quite good enough ; 
the central bank will not feel it has wrestled the devil infla- 
tion to the ground until the index shows a convincing drop. 
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Mr Dulles’s Menu 


T his press conference on Tuesday the Secretary of State 
put a little meat on the very bare and rather stale bones 
of the basic concepts—peace, justice, liberty—underlying 
American foreign policy which he had set before the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press on Monday. The only 
juicy mouthful in his speech had been his account of the 
conflict of loyalties which arose over the middle eastern 
crisis last autumn, when the United States felt obliged to 
put its pledge to renounce force under the United Nations 
Charter before its historic ties to Britain and France. Now, 
in pursuit of a peaceful and just settlement, Mr Dulles feels 
the time has come to report to the Security Council on the 
long-drawn out American negotiations with Egypt over the 
operation of the Suez Canal. But apparently he does not 
intend to press for any action in the council—an omission 
which makes it doubtful whether the report will in fact do 
much to advance a settlement in the Middle East. 
Similarly, in the case of Jordan, Mr Dulles’s expression 
of confidence in King Hussein will not be of much practical 
help in preventing Jordan from “falling under the 
dominance of other countries,” particularly since it has been 
emphasised that the Administration does not consider that 
any of Jordan’s neighbours, even Syria, are “ controlled by 
international communism.” This means that the United 
States is not committed under the Eisenhower doctrine to 
use force to preserve Jordan’s independence or King 
Hussein’s throne—even if he should ask for such aid. Thus 
all that the King can expect from the United States is 
behind-the-scenes pressure on Saudi Arabia to continue 
supporting him and, if nevertheless Jordan is attacked, an 
American effort in the United Nations to make the aggres- 
sors withdraw. 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 
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On other less urgent matters, however, Mr Dulles was a 
little more promising, perhaps in response to the friendlier 
winds which have recently been blowing from Moscow. At 
his press conference he held out some slight hope that it 
might be possible to stop testing hydrogen bombs ; in his 
speech he had declared categorically that controls on arma- 
ments were not only possible but “in the last reckoning 
indispensable ” and that they need not “ encompass every- 
thing at once.” He had also talked once again at length 
about the liberation of satellite countries from Soviet 
domination ; he has now made it clear that he meant only 


** neaceful liberation,” but that this is something which must 
Pp g 


always be an issue between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Finally, even before Mr Dulles spoke of promoting 
“ the interchange of goods to mutual advantage,” the United 
States had at last proposed some modification in the 
embargoes on trade with Communist China which have 
irked its allies for so long ; these are discussed in detail in 
a Business Note on page 334. 


How to Cut a Budget 


AST week President Eisenhower was twice rapped over 
L the knuckles for the extravagance of his budgeting: 
his conservative elder brother “who has been criticising 
me since I was five years old” could be dismissed with 
a laugh, but it was more serious when Mr Per Jacobsson 
of the International Monetary Fund said that, in the 
interests of a stable world economy, the United States 
should not let its foreign aid programme stand in the way 
of a possible fall in government outlays. However, it was 
not this criticism but a realisation that the enthusiasm for 
budget-cutting in both Congress and the Republican party 
was getting out of control which led the President to send 
his own proposals for reducing government spending to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The President’s letter was a tactful lecture on how to 
set about cutting the Budget without jeopardising the 
national security and on why the House’s efforts so far 
will have little if any practical effect on actual expenditure 
in this or any other fiscal year. The money to be spent in 
the 1958 year, which begins next July, is already com- 
mitted either by law—ex-servicemen’s pensions, for 
example—or under authorisations for future spending 
approved by Congress in past years, as in the case of air- 
craft contracted for long ago which will have to be paid 
for when they are delivered next autumn. Most of the 
cuts made by the House will therefore have to be put back 
either by the Senate or by later supplementary appropria- 
tions, Nearly all the cuts which Mr Eisenhower now feels 
can be made in the Budget which he submitted last January 
are in appropriations which will not affect spending before 
the 1959 fiscal year. Congress is still talking of a reduction 
of $3 or $4 billion but the President’s recommendations 
amount to only $1,858 million ; they include $500 million 
less for the military part of foreign aid, a similar cut in 
American military procurement, which would only be a 
deferment and would involve less efficient forward planning, 
and smaller reductions in funds for housing and public 
works. 

Then Mr Eisenhower threw budget-cutting back into 
Congress’s lap by telling the House how it could improve 
the situation by doing things which it has always refused 
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to do: by raising postal rates and charges for various other 
government services ; by requiring states to participate in 
federal programmes for relieving disasters and for develop- 
ing water resources ; by considering the future, as well as 
the immediate, cost of programmes when they are initiated ; 
and by rejecting public works projects which are put 
forward by local interests without the approval of govern- 
ment engineers. And in case such projects still creep into 
appropriation Bills, the President wants power to veto 
individual items without having to veto the whole Bill and 
thus leave an entire government department without funds. 
Presidents have been wanting this power for eighty years 
but Congress is as determined as ever not to make this 
concession to the executive. 


How Not to Cut a Budget 


T was typical of the mood which has prevailed during 

the present session of Congress that the traditional 
Easter recess was threatened not by any feeling among 
members that they had accomplished too little to deserve 
a holiday but by a squabble over money. For weeks 
urgently needed funds for public assistance and loans to 
small business men were held up because the House refused 
to provide metal subsidies on which Senators from mining 
states insisted until the last moment. There was some justi- 
fication for the House’s parsimony in this case, but little 
for the way in which it dealt with appropriations for the 
United States Information Agency, the last and the worst 
of its fund-slashing performances before the recess. Three 
separate appeals from the President, who cannot on this 
occasion be criticised for failing to fight for his programme, 


“Tr’s No Bunn 
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made no impression on a House determined to cut 
$38 million—26 per cent—from the $144 million requested 
for overseas propaganda next year; another $47 million 
was taken from the $228 million requested at the same 
time for the State Department. 

It was clear that Congressmen were thinking only of 
Saving as much money as possible in a way which would 
cause no direct pain to their constituents. For the USIA 
is left free to adapt its plans to its lack of money as it 
chooses—except that it may not add to its present almost 
farcical entertainment allowances. If by selective cuts the 
House had tried to improve the agency’s operations, the 
attempt would have been received with some sympathy even 
by those who believe most strongly that a little money spent 
abroad on countering communist misstatements and spread- 
ing the American point of view will do far more to foster 
peace than a lot of money spent on armaments. 

Mr James Reston, of the New York Times, speaks for 
many when he argues that the USIA might achieve more 
if it changed some of its methods. But, as he points out, 
its main difficulty is that it has had no responsibility for the 
policy which it has to try and explain to the world. Now, 
however, the agency has recently been given a new head, 
Mr Arthur Larson, a dynamic intellectual who has the ear 
of the President and more influence than his predecessors 
in the places where national policy is made. For this reason 
it is particularly hard that he should now be hampered by 
lack of funds. Moreover, Mr Larson’s “ modern Repub- 
licanism ” is unfortunately so suspect among the conserva- 
tive Republicans who dominate the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that they may refuse to allow that committee 
to repair even a little of the damage done by the House. 


Airways for Tomorrow 


N 1946, six billion passenger miles were flown by com- 

mercial airlines in the United States ; last year the figure 
was 20 billion, and by 1975 it is likely to be 70 billion. 
There is not expected to be any great increase in the 
number of commercial airliners—there are about 1,500 in 
operation today—but they will be larger, carrying an aver- 
age of 100 or more passengers instead of 40, and faster, 
making many more landings a day than they do now. On 
top of this, there will probably be double the present 
number of 61,000 private aircraft flying by 1975. Already 
there can be as many as 220 aircraft in the air at one time 
in the neighbourhood of a major city and in the last four 
months of 1956 452 “near collisions,” almost four a day, 
were reported, about three-quarters of them when visibility 
was good. There is thus a solid statistical basis for the 
growing concern lest the country’s airways may become as 
overcrowded and as dangerous as its highways. 

This concern, unfortunately dramatised every few months 
by a serious air disaster, has led to a proliferation of admini- 
strative and congressional studies on how to ensure both 
safety and speed in the air. At first sight the latest proposal 
from Mr Edward Curtis, the President’s special assistant 
for planning aviation facilities, seems to be no more than a 
request for yet another committee to stir a broth which has 
already been cooking since 1948. But Mr Curtis’s three- 
man Airways Modernisation Board is intended to test, and 
to choose between, various new methods of regulating 
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military and civilian flying. He insists that it is traffic 
controls at the airports which are at fault, not the actual 
lay-outs of the airports themselves, He has found “ an 
over-abundance of electronic systems . . . t0 improve our 
terminal and en route operation,” but he has also found an 
over-abundance of government agencies studying aviation 
problems with no one having sufficient authority to decide 
which improved system of control is best. 

If Congress approves the new board, it will only be a 
temporary organisation and it will be left to other agencies 
to acquire the equipment and to set up the system which it 
recommends. Mr Curtis goes out of his way to praise the 
recent efforts of the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
expand its existing radar facilities in order to reduce the 
dangers and delays in air traffic; the programme begun 
last year, to be completed by 1961, has now been expanded 
and its estimated cost stepped up from $246 million to 
$810 million. But on his final report, coming shortly, 
Mr Curtis nevertheless intends to propose a drastic change 
in the governmental organisation for dealing with aviation. 


Indian Spending 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HINGS are looking up for the 80,000 Navajo Indians. 

the largest, but until not so long ago among the 
poorest and most neglected, of all the American Indian 
tribes. The credit, however, is due more to the ironic 
compensations of nature than to man’s benevolence. In 
1868 8,000 Navajos were herded on to a reservation of 
25,000 square miles in the southwest, mainly in Arizona 
and New Mexico, a huge tract but one which consists of 
some of the dryest and poorest land in the United States. 
The economy of the tribe remained almost wholly pastoral 
and the Indians and their animals multiplied until the 
resources of the reservation could no longer support them. 
Despite the conscientiousness of many federal officials and 
fitful attention from Congress, the Navajo became one of 
the most poverty-stricken minorities in the country, 80 per 
cent illiterate and racked by disease. 

In recent years their plight has been alleviated. Congress 
approved a development programme to cost $80 million 
over ten years; many members of the tribe have been 
resettled outside the reservation ; educational opportunities 
have improved and able Navajo leaders have emerged. 
About five-sixths of all Navajo children are now going to 
schools of some sort, and most of the 2,300 older children 
attending the government’s special intertribal school at 
Brigham City, Utah, are Navajo. 

Now geography has done still more for them. Under- 
neath those barren acres are stored large reserves of 
uranium, oil and other minerals unknown and useless in 
1868, but of vast importance to the industry and technology 
of today. One of the largest American uranium mills 
operates mostly with ores on which the Navajo receive 
royalties. Oil fields already in production are another 
source of income. Now the Navajo have, in the past few 
months alone, been offered about $35 million by oil com- 
panies, just for the privilege of exploring for oil on their 
lands, and more such bids are about to be opened. The 
Navajo themselves would prefer a half-share of the profits 
from any oil discovered, such as countries in the Middle 
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East now enjoy, in place of the flat sum and the 12.5 per 
cent royalty on oil produced which is specified in the Act 
permitting them to lease their land. But such a change 
would mean taking a risk and the Department of the Interior 
has so far refused to allow the Indians to do this, on the 
ground that the law demands that all leases be awarded 
after competitive bidding. 

In addition the Navajo will have the benefit of the $33 
million Navajo dam, one of the larger units in the vast 
Upper Colorado Basin storage project, and one of the first 
to be built. It will generate no power, but will store water 
to irrigate some 80,000 parched acres of the reservation, 
and thus help some of the tribesmen to make the transition 
from flocks to farms. The Navajo also own the site on 
which the government is to build a town for workers on the 
huge Glen Canyon dam, which is just now getting under 
way, and they will be paid for it. Furthermore, plans are 
being discussed for a large timber project, which would 
harvest mature trees from the upland forests included in 
the reservation, for an electric power plant to be run by 
coal found on the reservation, and for other similar enter- 
prises. One fund, of about $350,000, is to be used to 
interest industries in building suitable factories on or near 
the reservation. The Navajo who have been resettled out- 
side the reservation have proved to be quick with their 
hands and adept at fine work and two small industrial plants 
have already been established near the reservation. The 
Navajo council is also discussing using some of its money 
for greater efforts in the fields of health and education. 

However, with $30 million in hand, the coming meeting 
of the tribal council this spring will be able to make much 
larger plans. It has already spent a year or more in pre- 
liminary discussion. As one observer has said, $30 million 
is far from wealth if it is to be divided among 80,000 
people. But as seed money for a planned economy and 
prosperity, it is potentially capable of mighty things if 
used as wisely as the Navajo hope to use it. 


Storming the Brain Waves 


‘¢ RAINSTORM,” thanks to the advertising profession, 
no longer means a temporary fit of insanity, although 

there is perhaps a superficial resemblance between a day 
in a lunatic asylum and some of the brainstorming sessions 
which caught the fancy of leading American industrial 
companies a few years ago and are now winning favour in 
governmental and academic circles. The jargon too seems 
ludicrous—“ creative ideation,” “ imagineering”—but to 
laugh at a new idea or to suggest that it is impractical is 
the only reaction forbidden to people “ phasing in and 
out” of these “ group thinks.” The original brainstorming 
technique was to bring together a dozen or more persons, 
sometimes including outsiders and housewives as well as 
those directly concerned, and present them with a problem 
for solution: how to sell a new gadget or how to use an 
unprofitable by-product. The group then attacks the 
problem without any preconceived views on it, with rapid 
fire Suggestions, the quicker the better ; no one is inhibited 
trom producing any idea, however ill-informed or fantastic. 
What is supposed to result are enough brain waves— 
(87 in 47 minutes on one occasion—to solve the problem. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
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But it may take weeks of evaluating he secret "s notes 
or the tape recording to decide whether the session has {fi 
fact produced even one feasible proposal ; at the most 
about 6 to 10 per cent are found to be applicable. Those 
who contend that brainstorming is not worth the trouble 
argue that in any case ideas are usually plentiful ; what is 
lacking is the sustained imagination needed to apply them in 
practice. Another argument is that in fact the people who 
have genuine brain waves at a “ buzz session” would have 
had just the same bright ideas if they had been left alone at 
their desks or machines. But to many of the industrialists 
who now use the technique, its main advantage is that it 
gives minor employees, who might otherwise feel isolated 
in a huge organisation, an opportunity to make a contribu- 
tion to the company’s development. The opportunity may 
in fact be used only to voice complaints but, even so, brain- 
storming is regarded as a better morale builder than the 
suggestion box. 

It is hardly possible to make any accurate assessment of 
how many new ideas of commercial, or any other, value 
have actually been produced by brainstorms; but many com- 
panies are taking them seriously, even sending their staffs 
to college to attend courses in “ creative thinking.” The 
research institutes also arrange brainstorms for the benefit 
of their clients. Here the group, usually smaller, is com- 
posed of people who are experts, although not in the par- 
ticular field under study ; sometimes they evaluate their 
brain waves themselves or this may be left to the trained 
staff of the institute, with the commercial sponsors of the 


project receiving periodical reports. This is known as the 
“ packaged brainstorm.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Jack Soble, a Lithuanian who has become a 
naturalised American citizen, and his Russian-born wife, 
have now pleaded guilty to having conspired to obtain 
information relating to the national defence for transmission 
to Russia. This is only one of the six counts on which they 
were indicted at the beginning of February ; they pleaded 
not guilty on all of them at that time. The change of plea, 
on a count which does not carry the death penalty as does 
the first count in the indictment, suggests that they expect 
to save their lives by co-operating with the government in 
its investigations of Soviet spy rings—an expectation which 
is likely to be fulfilled. 


* 


No sooner had President Eisenhower proposed an inde- 
pendent study of the country’s monetary and fiscal system 
than it became obvious that such a study would be con- 
ducted by Congress if at all and on a definitely partisan 
basis. In the end, however, the investigation is to be under- 
taken, not by the liberal Democrats who wanted to turn 
it into an attack on the Administration’s tight money 
policy, but by the conservatives of both parties, led by 
Senator Byrd of Virginia, who dominate the Senate Finance 
Committee. Even so, the study, which begins shortly, is 
likely to concentrate much more on the immediate ques- 
tions of taxation and debt management than on long-term 
developments in financial institutions, which was what the 
President proposed. 
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~ Owners of ‘Tankers 


Whatever your business may be — 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


“ —will most certainly 


cut your 
otfice costs 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES «+ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ¢ ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 
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UNUSUAL CANADIAN OPPORTUNITY 
MACHINE AND PLATE SHOPS 
in fast growing Eastern Canadian town 


MANUFACTURER Of Industrial equipment who wishes to 
A retire after many years of extremely successful operation 
desires to correspond with party interested in carrying on well 
established and extensive operation in centre of rapidly develop- 
‘ing mining and industrial area. 

The plant, which consists of a modern and well-equipped 
machine shop and two fully-equipped plate shops, all with 
electric cranes, is capable of manufacturing mine cars and other 
mining equipment, pumps, snow-plows, bulldozers, pressure 
vessels, fabricated structural steel, heating boilers and also 
various types of equipment for nearby pulp and paper industries. 

Electric power, skilled labour, rail and port facilities as well 
as land and additional labour required for expansion are 
readily available. The plant contains 45,000 square feet of 
floor space in modern fire-proof buildings. The present day 
valuation of land, buildings, machinery and equipment is 
estimated at close to $1,000,000. 

Company’s growth and development has been financed 
mainly out of retained earnings. Working capital is ample 
for present needs and to finance some further expansion. 

Management staff and loyal and skilled labour force will 
continue with new owner ; and principal shareholder (in early 
60’s and excellent health) who founded business and is chief 
executive, would also be willing to continue in whole or partial 


management capacity during transitional period, if desired by 
purchaser. 


Interested parties should write Box 676 The London Economist. 


How lo recognise 


fine (Brandy 
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The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac, 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 

is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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> . COGNAC .. 
Biches in 1724 : 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. ‘They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. Pe 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Nigeria Prepares to Parley 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LAGOS 


GERIA’S big three, the Sardauna of Sokoto, premier 

of the Northern Region, Dr Azikiwe, premier of 
the East, and Chief Awolowo, premier of the West, have 
“hung heads” together in Government House and come 
up with the happy announcement that they are agreed on 
demanding independence in 1959 at the London conference 
next month. Since independence was approved in the 
House of Representatives on March 26th this was the 
inevitable outcome of the premiers’ talks. The question 
is what else have they agreed upon ? Will independent 
Nigeria be a loose confederation of the three regions ; a 
close federation on present lines ; or a unitary state with 
a strong central government ? The premiers may have 
settled the agenda, but this is a long way 


cial deficit, until such time as the British and French 
Cameroons can join to form an independent republic. 

This babel of voices ought not, however, to obscure one 
important advance. Nobody after the Lyttelton confer- 
ences in 19§4 could have predicted with certainty that 
three years later Nigeria would want to remain a single 
state. Yet this has happened; the regions have even 
agreed on a federal franchise—adult suffrage in the East 
and West ; manhood suffrage in the North, which keeps 
its women in purdah. There are several reasons for this 
new sense of nationhood. One is the growth of a sense 
of federal power and dignity among Nigerians in public life 
and in the public service. Another is the example 
of Ghana, which has suddenly shown up 





from agreeing on detailed proposals. 





If the premiers anticipated a hard fight 
with the Colonial Office there would be 
more sense in hiding their hand. But 
as they know quite well, no such fight is 
in prospect. What the Colonial Office 
wants from the Nigerian leaders is the 
outline of an agreed and reasonably 
practicable scheme. In the past it was 
possible to temporise and leave the most 
thorny problems—revenue allocation or 
the control of the police—unresolved in 
the hands of British officials at the centre. 
But this is the last lap, the final share-out 











regional self-government for the make- 
shift it is, and has kindled the ambition 
to create a new West African state beside 
which Ghana would be very much the 
“small brother” in both world and 
African affairs. Chief Awolowo has said 
his work is done in the West and has 
indicaxed that he might transfer to the 
centre—a big change in attitude. 

The pressure of Nigerian professional 
and middle-class opinion is another 
reason for the swing towards federation. 
This has helped to force the Northern 














of power. 

All the parties are sending delegates to the conference. 
Of the three main parties, the Northern People’s Party is 
most intent on increased regional powers. The Action 
Group, in power in the West, is committed to regional self- 
government this year ; in the East its supporters, who are 
in opposition, want to break down that region into smaller 
states. Dr Azikiwe’s National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, in power in the East, also favours the “ creation 
of states,” but not unless the North will also submit to 
dismemberment. Then there are minor groups such as the 
United Middle Belt Congress, which exists to split a mainly 
pagan middle state off from the Moslem North; the 
Northern Elements Progressive Union, which is anti-chiefs 
and anti-feudalism ; the Conference of Chiefs, which is 
pro-chiefs and pro-feudalism ; and finally there are three 
Cameroons parties, the most important of which favours an 
independent Nigeria, provided it pays the Cameroons’ finan- 


Emirs to face independence in 1959. 
The tribal jealousies, which tend to 
break up regions, combine with more sophisticated intel- 
lectual attitudes to weaken the regions and strengthen the 
centre. So do party rivalries in the south, where the 
NCNC stirs up agitation in the West for the creation of 
a non-Yoruba “ Mid-West state,” and the Action Group 
replies tit-for-tat by encouraging pressure in the East for 
a non-Ibo “Calabar-Oguja-Rivers” state. Ironically 
enough, the Zikist doctrine of a unitary state is making 
headway at the moment when Dr Azikiwe himself is having 
to. fight hard to retain his grip over his own party and 
keep alive his own slim chances of Federal leadership. 
Mr Tafawa Balewa, now Minister of Transport, is tipped 
for the post of federal prime minister. 

But regional feelings will be strongly represented at the 
conference. And once the regions start bargaining, the 
hard fact will emerge that everything they want tends to 
weaken the federal power. For instance, the regions want 
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control of the police, which in the opinion of some British 
officials would make the task of the governor-general or 
the federal prime minister extremely difficult. They are 
completely at odds on finance—the North and West want- 
ing the revenues to be apportioned according to derivation 
(if it can be ascertained) and the East and Cameroons want- 
ing it shared according to need. In this battle, the federal 
power is almost certain to lose control of finance. 

Nobody wants the federal centre to wither away, but if 
it is to be avoided the regions must all make big con- 
cessions. The Nigerian front in London is likely to be 
a ragged one, which prompts fears here that the British 
will use these disagreements to postpone independence. 
There is a strong likelihood, in fact, that the Nigerian 
delegation will end by proposing that the conference should 
merely make interim decisions about a purely African 
federal council of ministers, and relegate the states problem, 
the fiscal share-out, the public service and law and order 
to a series of commissions. But 1959 is not far off, and 
unless decisions are taken now, the danger is that there 
will be no agreement on the structure of the state to which 
sovereign powers are to be transferred. And that might 
be fatal to the tender plant of Nigerian nationhood, which 
is now just showing above the soil of tribalism, illiteracy 
and provincialism. 


Revulsion in Jordan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


Wednesday 
MBOLDENED by the flight of General Ali Hayyari to 
Damascus and by the evident signs of confusion in the 
Jordan army, the left-wing parties have shown their hand. 
A strike movement that developed this morning quickly 
led to violence and early clashes between rioters and the 
police, and resulted in several casualties among the latter, 
including four in Amman alone. Demonstrations also 
flared up in the West Bank cities of Jerusalem, Rammallah, 
Nablus, Jenin and Tulkarm, attacking the Khalidi govern- 
ment and the Eisenhower doctrine and carrying Egyptian, 
Syrian and Jordanian flags. A strike movement began, 
despite the agreement of left-wing leaders to give the 
government twenty-four hours in which to study the latest 
demands advanced by the left-wing parties. This suggests 
that the control of the movement by its leaders leaves much 
to be desired. In fact, there is every indication that a 
thoroughly ugly situation is developing with the prospect 
of a head-on collision between the mob and the army. 
This new phase in the Jordan crisis began with the 
presentation to the government, under threat of strike 
action, of demands elaborated by the national steering com- 
mittee of the left-wing parties during their conference at 
Nablus. The Nationa] Socialist party, of which Suleiman 
Nabulsi is the leader, was represented at the conference ; 
and the fact that its vepresentatives acquiesced in the 
demand for the government’s resignation, despite Nabulsi’s 
acceptance of the portfolio of foreign affairs, is a measure 
of the strength of the reaction from the left that has 
developed since the weekend. It is clear that the National 
Socialists either condemned the action of their leader, or 
felt compelled to go along with the other left-wing parties 
for fear of losing their mass following to more extreme 
groups—the Baath Socialists and the National Block. 
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The demands that were presented to the government by 
the representatives of the national steering committee 
yesterday could scarcely be more comprehensive. They 
included the resignation of the Khalidi government, its 
replacement by a government based on political parties, the 
rejection of the Eisenhower doctrine, the adoption of a 
policy of “ positive neutrality,” a purge of the civil service 
and the release of army officers now under arrest for the 
part they are alleged to have played in the Zerka conspiracy 
against the Palace. In fact, the left wing is demanding a 
return to the position of lunchtime on April roth, when 
the former government of Suleiman Nabulsi was still in the 
saddle and pressing the King hard. 

The only possible difference might lie in the position of 
Suleiman Nabulsi himself. After his apparent attempt at 
compromise with the Palace by accepting the portfolio of 
foreign affairs in the Khalidi government, the Left may well 
regard him with suspicion and insist on party government 
under a different prime minister. A National Socialist 
speaker addressing the demonstration in Amman announced 
Nabulsi’s resignation from the government. 

There is every prospect that under resolute leadership 
the left-wing masses can wear down the resistance of the 
loyal elements in the army, and thereby force a decision in 
their favour which would leave the King in a most pre- 
carious position. Spectators of the Amman demonstration 
noticed several government officials taking part. The King 
may face a choice between abdication and virtually complete 
submission to those elements which he has hitherto shown 
every determination to extrude from the government of the 
country. Even before that painful choice is put before 
him, he must decide whether to seek yet another com- 
promise on terms still more unfavourable to himself—or 
to th-ow the weight of the army against the mob in a 
desperate effort to restore the situation to the position of 
last week. A decision in the latter sense would clearly 
mean serious bloodletting. (The fall of the Khalidi govern- 
ment, which followed, is discussed on page 293.) 


Germany’s Outsize 
Easter Egg 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


N many west German gardens last Sunday the Easter 

Hare performed even more startling prodigies than 
usual. All sorts of elaborate toys were found in the bushes 
along with the traditional chocolate and painted eggs. In 
the adult world, innumerable newly hatched cars and motor 
scooters swelled the awesome southward flow of glittering 
traffic along the autobahns and the Rhine. Probably never 
have the flower shops bunched so many roses and carna- 
tions at 1s. 8d. a head. Only a few sourpusses—mostly 
bankers, economists, and big employers—viewed the Easter 
spree with some misgiving. 

The wage increases that came into force on April Ist 
and the recent improvements in old age pensions and social 
insurance payments are raising the purchasing power of 
employees and dependants by some £1,000 million a year. 
The Bank Deutscher Laender estimates that this represents 
an increase of 15 per cent since the second quarter of 1956. 
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handout. For some 840,000 railway, post office, and 
federal, state and municipal workers, wages have gone up 
by 7 per cent. For 1,200,000 builders hourly pay is up 
by 10 per cent, part of which ig meant to compensate for 
the cutting of the working week from 48 to 45 hours. At 
the same time the 45 hour week was introduced for a 
million textile and clothing workers, hourly rates being 
increased by 7 to 9 per cent for the former and by 8 per 
cent for the latter. Nor is this all. At the end of May a 
45 hour week and a rise of ten per cent in hourly pay will 
come into force in the shoe trade and the chemical, paper, 
and ceramic industries. ; 

It is much too early to determine what effect this distri- 
bution of largesse (the wrong word, perhaps, since many 
think the increases long overdue) will have on the givers 
and the takers; to predict how far extended automation can 
offset rising costs of production, and whether in fact the 
takers will in the end be any better off. But it is being 
pointed out that between 1955 and 1956 the west 
German worker increased his output on the average by 
only 3.4 per cent while that hour’s work cost his employer 
8.8 per cent more. 

Some of the measures that are being taken or contem- 
plated to stop the boom galloping headlong into inflation 
were discussed in The Economist last week. That the 
problem is engaging managerial as well as official minds is 
apparent from a striking three-quarter page advertisement 
published in all the major newspapers, in which §8 big 
consumer-goods manufacturers jointly undertake not to 
raise their prices before the end of the year. They include 
Agfa, Muelhens 4711, Faber-Castell, Bosch, Salamander 
(shoes), Henkel (soap and detergents), Beiersdorf (Nivea 
products), and last (but, as the warmer weather sets in, not 
least) the Dortmund breweries. 

“The hour,” the manufacturers declare, “ demands from 
our firms, which are particularly dependent on the con- 
sumer’s buying power, an active contribution towards keep- 
ing prices stable. Consequently we have decided not to 


.raise the prices of the branded articles that we make for 


private use.” Many other firms will feel compelled to 
follow this example. Already several big stores have sent 
telegrams to the Minister of Economics assuring him that 
they will do their utmost to keep prices steady and that 
they approve of his programme for opening west Germany 
more widely to competitive imports. 

But there is doubt in the air. The 58 would-be bene- 
factors end their proud announcement with the sobering 





BUSINESS WITH EUROPE 


Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and prospects 
in the countries which may become associated in a common 
market and free trade area have been grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates. 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
A new leaflet describing this service of three-monthly reports 


is now available from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, Londen, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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Well over three million people are sharing in the new 


observation: “ Whether we can maintain our current prices 
beyond the end of this year does not rest within our power 
alone. Our prices are linked with the costs of production 
and marketing.” Dr Adenauer’s opponents have quickly 
fastened upon this warning, protesting that the campaign 
to keep prices stable is no more than an electioneering 

stunt organised by big business. - 


Migration from North Africa 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


oO much anxious attention is paid to the obstacles the 

million French settlers raise to peace in Algeria that 
little has been given to the effects of independence in Tunisia 
and Morocco on the European settlers in these countries. 
Yet by March 80,000 of the 530,000 settlers in the two 
former protectorates had returned to France and the current 
flow is perhaps a thousand a week. Financially, even many 
of those who remain are now on the way out. Nearly £300 
million apparently streamed last year from the oversea franc 
zone on to the domestic French money market, most of it 
from North Africa. Much of this enormous sum was military 
spending in Algeria finding its way home. But the economic 
substance draining out of Tunisia arid Morocco also went 
to swell investment in France, and helped to maintain 
private loans last year despite the extra money the govern- 
ment drew off the capital market. 

Half the homeward migrants have come from Tunisia, 
though the French community in Morocco is twice as large. 
Yet Morocco has suffered more. For Tunisia is speeding 
emigration by replacing three-quarters of the French civil 
servants—even the village postmen were French—by its 
own young men. Morocco, on the other hand, with rela- 
tively fewer literates, is trying to keep its Europeans ; and is 
apparently succeeding in the case of government posts, but 
not in the vital industrial sector. 

Morocco, which has excellent industrial prospects, was 
until 1954 a haven for tax-shy and trouble-shy capitalists. 
Casablanca resembled a New World boom town. But the 
insecurity the Europeans have felt since last October’s 
massacres, the unwillingness of Moroccans to work well for 
French masters, and their constant wage demands have 
created a slump. The old, privileged life enjoyed by Euro- 
peans on salaries that would have been unimpressive in 
France, has been destroyed by inflation and heavier taxes. 
Badly needed engineers and foremen, as well as shop- 
keepers, are leaving. The bigger firms will remain, but 
several building contractors have decamped, lock, stock and 
barrel, to France. Out of 528 firms employing more than 
50 workers, 122 were closed and 350 on short time in 
March, and 200,000 out of a labour force of a million 
Moroccans were unemployed. Even the farmers, the 
minority of true “ colons,” who now find it hard to sell their 
land at good prices, are tending to extract the maximum 
profit from it with little regard to the future, and are 
sending the proceeds to France. 

Tunisia, which has little industry and where the Euro- 
peans were less productive, is not so vulnerable. And in 
Algeria, which, with the army’s expenditure and a good 
harvest, enjoyed something like a boom last year, the 


Continued on page 321 
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WRITE OUT 20,000 TIMES 


“Xerography 
iS 
revolutionary 


NEW WORD joins the select company beginning with X: xerography 

(pronounced zerography). It’s the name of a new process that’s 

going to revolutionise the production of ‘ masters’ for printing in big 
offices — and other organisations too. 

More about xerography further on. Here it’s enough to say that it will 
enable offset litho ‘masters’ to be made much more cheaply and quickly 
than ever before; and that even a paper master can now be used for 
printing up to 20,000 good copies. 

Xerography was introduced into this country by The Rank Organisa- 
tion. This need not surprise you. The American originators — the 
Haloid Company of Rochester, New York — were convinced that The 
Rank Organisation were the right people to introduce this revolution- 


ary equipment to world markets. 
ap 


‘Rank?’ you may say. ‘But they | MORE ABOUT XEROGRA 
make films ’. Yes indeed. And for the PHY 


past year we have been telling you Xerography is a process analogous 
about our film making, its problems | to photography, but without the need 
and achievements. But one of the | for specially sensitised paper or 
ways in which The Rank Organisation | plates. 

has tackled its problems has been to 
broaden its base. It now has interests 





Making ‘ masters’ for offset litho- 
— very important interests — far be- graphy (the 8 oes — ——— ry 84 
aitiatien ential enteemintieas printing machines) is only one of its 
y eee uses. It also opems up exciting possi- 
Rank industrial activities had their | bilities in aerial photography and 
origin in manufacturing for the film | medical X-ray. Its scope is boundless. 
industry. Apart from its well-known | And it produces the masters in a few 
interests in the radio and television | minutes at a fraction of the cost of 
fields the Organisation today includes | conventional lithographic plates. 
companies making ¢lectronic equip- The basis of the process is a special 
ment, precision instruments, optical 


- d hi is of photo-conductive plate which will 
—_ and machine tools of many | Conduct electricity in the light but not 


in the dark. After the plate has been 

Rank-XeroX Limited is its newest | charged and exposed, dry developing 
scion; xerography its latest enterprise. | powder is applied which adheres only 
Many of its products are acknowledged | to the dark parts of the image. The 
to be the best in the world; some are | powder image is then transferred by 
the only ones-in the world. And their | electrostatic attraction to the final 
contribution to Britain’s export trade | material, such as an offset litho plate, 
is as important as that of films. and fused on by heat. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWE 


R COST 
The Eland is a Turbo-prop aero engine type tested at 3,000 e.h.p., with 
even greater power being developed. It combines low weight, low fuel 
consumption and ease of maintenance. Napier have installed Elands in a 
Convair 340 airliner and the conversion has shown a handsome all-round 
efficiency increase. Similar conversions of other operational piston-engined 
airliners are being investigated. Elands will also power the Fairey 
Rotodyne 40-seater helicopter. 


The Eland is an engine of great importance in world aviation and a fine 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


NAPIER 


Partners in progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED: LONDON: W.3. 
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Europeans are staying put. Though money has flowed 
plentifully from Algeria to France, bank deposits in Algeria 
have also risen—in marked contrast to the ex-protectorates. 


Algeria has grown richer during the rebellion, independent 
Tunisia and Morocco have grown poorer. 


The labour-hungry, booming state of the French 
economy has made the transfer home less painful than 
might have been expected. Apart from lawyers, most tech- 
nically and professionally qualified repatriates can easily find 
jobs. Civil servants are absorbed in the home administra- 
tion (though policemen have found themselves re-posted to 
Algeria, probably nearer their starting point than they 
hoped). A few hundred farmers have settled down in 
south-western France. They bought considerable tracts of 
cheap land (annoying the peasants by raising its price) and 
doubled yields by go-ahead management (which meant 
sacking labour). Despite the consequent tension they have 
contributed to the recent revival of the long declining 
south-west. The government would like to settle other 
repatriates in Corsica. The less self-reliant were, until 
recently, accumulating in camps and boarding-houses round 
Marseilles and other southern ports. But the government 
is now providing loans up to £15,000 to set up repatriates 
in business. The great problem remains housing: the rich 
have pushed up prices in Paris and the Riviera, the less 
lucky are living with relatives or in the depressing, rented 
hotel rooms which are the new slums of a house-hunting 
France. Nevertheless, the fear that the influx of embittered 
“colons ” from Tunisia and Morocco would foment political 
trouble in France has not yet been justified. 


* 


Even in Algeria, where the settlers are most deeply 
rooted, many will leave when their privileges are curtailed. 
But big firms will stay, and many people will leave only 
gradually, since it is hard to realise assets like land in a 
hurry. As long as the French economy continues to 
expand, the rate of return will probably be manageable 
and the migration, like most others in history, will finally 
benefit the receiving country. The dangers will probably 
lie less in France than in North Africa. 


The Europeans’ departure impoverishes poor countries 
which are explosive with the revolutionary social pressures 
of one of the world’s most rapidly rising populations. It 
makes their need of capital, and of the technicians to use 
it, more urgent than ever. But the longer the Algerian 
war lasts, the greater will be the migration and the con- 
sequent strains on the moderate North African regimes. 
And this year the situation will be aggravated by bad 
harvests. French public grants to Tunisia and Morocco 
have become bargaining counters in negotiations compli- 
cated by the Algerian issue and have been repeatedly 
postponed. Every year’s delay will increase the ultimate 
burden on France, which has probably put more money 
into the French Union since the war than any European 
country into under-developed areas, but cannot continue to 
meet the ever rising bill. America has given few signs of 
filling the gap. Even the end of the Algerian war will 
bring little quiet to North Africa unless the Sahara’s future 
is settled, and the still sketchy idea of “ Eurafrica ” filled 
out ; these seem the only ways of providing new revenues 
as prolific as the rising population. 
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“Uncle Louis” Nears 
Polling Day 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


DEFINITIVE study is badly needed of the “father 
A image ” in North American politics. It must embrace 
Canadian experience as well as the Eisenhower pheno- 
menon ; for it is now obvious that Mr Louis St Laurent led 
the way as long ago as 1949, although Canada—as well as 
being less prone to “ Mom-ism ”—was content with an 
uncle instead of a father. 

A few months after Mr St Laurent succeeded Mackenzie 
King as Prime Minister, in the election campaign of 1949, 
he established a new public character called “ Uncle Louis.” 
This benevolent figure appeared without warning. Before 
the campaign Mr St Laurent had seemed a cultivated cor- 
poration lawyer, rather too stiff and too prosperous to please 
the Liberal strategists. He combined the air of a grand 
seigneur .with a. tendency to outbursts of Irish temper. 
But all went well “on the night ”: the unsuspected Uncle 
Louis played to tremendous applause. He repeated the 
success in 1953, and he is now attempting his third, and 
presumably last, appearance with every hope of a similar 
result. Polling day is June 1oth ; and the Prime Minister 
probably trusts Uncle Louis well enough by now to be 
confident of taking him to London for the Commonwealth 
meeting later in the month. 

Observation of Mr St Laurent’s success alongside Mr 
Eisenhower’s—different as the two men are—suggests a cer- 
tain common formula to which many a prospective statesman - 
should be able to conform. Obviously he should not appear 
to be too bright. He should not offer specific policies, for 
that brings him down to the level of ordinary politicians. 
He should cultivate the air of a slippered family man suck- 
ing his pipe by the fire, all passion spent. He should claim 
only the tolerant judgment of one long acquainted with 
human folly, thus tacitly asserting his own immunity from 
it. He must display an unconquerable affection for every 
grubby child that crosses his path, and a deep, old-fashioned 
love of his native land. This last quality he will wisely 
concede also to his opponents: but. somehow it will seem 
nobler and wiser in him. Finally, he will convey a slight 
suggestion of weariness under burdens patiently borne. This 
wistful touch arouses the maternal instinct in both male and 
female voters. It clinches all. 

It is a pity that the coming election has to be presented 
in these terms ; but unfortunately it promises no real test 
of opinion on Canada’s basic problems. Its chief fascination 
will be to see how the old master, now in his 76th year, 
can re-create the character of Uncle Louis. For Uncle Louis 
is the vote-getter ; Mr St Laurent himself hasn’t been trying 
to get votes for four years. But Uncle Louis hasn’t been 
seen in the House since the early stages of this parliament, 
and his memory has faded among those who do daily busi- 
ness with the Prime Minister. The real St Laurent is as 
different from the public image as the real Eisenhower ; but 
he has no Sherman Adams. That tricky tendency to out- 
bursts of temper is no longer a secret ; it was one of the 
features of the parliamentary session just ended. 

During this three months’ session, the opposition appar- 
ently set out to rattle the entrenched Liberal ministers: it 
succeeded beyond hope, but in doing so forfeited the chance 
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of showing its own qualification to govern. It may have 
tarnished the government’s shining armour in the eyes of 
a few close observers, but it never looked anything like a 
knight itself. The Conservatives missed their new leader. 
Mr John Diefenbaker, elected leader only in December, 
must have deliberately decided that it was more important 
to show himself in the country than to demonstrate leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. The fact that he was 
probably right is a bitter judgment on Canada’s parliament 
after 22 years of Liberal rule. 

The government, enjoying the support of 168 members 
out of 260 (with five vacancies), devoted much of its legis- 
lation to patching up soft spots in the constituencies, with 
special attention to the rural vote, which is heavily over- 
weighted. It cast aside long held and oft proclaimed prin- 
ciples about keeping out of provincial affairs in the hope of 
rescuing Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which have both 
ungratefully elected Conservative provincial governments. 
It has committed itself to extensive power developments, 
which it always previously refused on the highest grounds 
of principle. The free-trade standards of Gatt, which it has 
long and self-righteously paraded before the world, have 
been abandoned, with all their international significance, for 
the sake of making doubly sure of a dozen seats in rural 
Ontario. A price support has been established, at a high 
level, for powdered milk. It automatically invokes powers 
of control over imports which precisely parallel those of 
Section 22 in the United States Agricultural Adjustment Act 
—a favourite object of denunciation by this government for 
many years. It happens that the chief victims of the 
powdered milk subsidy are not in the United States, but in 
New Zealand and Australia. This will provide a good 
opportunity for Mr St Laurent to show what Uncle Louis 
can do at the June Commonwealth meeting. 


* 


Not one of the opposition parties has stood up in protest 
against these measures. They have preferred to concentrate 
on revelations of small improprieties and misleading or care- 
less statements by ministers ; and these show no sign of 
stirring an apathetic public. Postwar prosperity has not 
palled on the Canadian people, and it is now at a peak. 
Fear of toppling over the peak into recession is still 
inchoate and remote. 

Even the voters most worried by signs of Liberal deterio- 
ration find nowhere else to turn. The opposition is split 
three ways: the Progressive Conservatives (51 seats) are the 
only challenge in the Maritimes and Ontario ; in the west, 
Social Credit (15 seats) and CCF (22 seats) are stronger. 
And the Conservatives seem determined to make their appeal 
more amorphous even than that of the Liberals. It is hard 
to be more all-inclusive than a party with such a long 
record of being all things to all men, and the effort is again 
ending in demands for higher spending and lower taxes, 
less inflation and easier money. 

Mr Bruce Hutchison, the editor, reporter and historian, 
complained the other day that Canadians suffer from the 
illusion that they can go on indefinitely living beyond their 
means by foreign borrowing ; and from the illusion that 
their economy is secure, when it is tightly geared to this 
investment. But these very illusions are being acclaimed 
as the Liberal government’s miracles, and, says Mr 
Hutchison, “ we have no party willing to warn us of these 
dangers ”. 
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German Assets in Austria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


oR the past nine months a joint Austro-German govern- 

ment commission has been wrestling with the intricate 
question of German assets. They met in Pértschach on 
the Worthersee, in Baden-Baden, Munich and Vienna. 
They shunned publicity and for six months no report of 
their activities percolated through the press, until the 
Catholic weekly Die Furche interrupted the idyll with a 
long anonymous article which alleged that the com- 
mission’s recommendations contravened the State Treaty. 
At this rate, it said, the country would get into difficulties 
with its foreign relations. 

The article caused official consternation and much specu- 
lation not only about the identity of the author but about 
the nature and intention of the “leak.” Two things are 
now certain: the author was a member of the Foreign 
Ministry speaking for the left-wing Catholic pressure group, 
and whoever authorised the leak it was not the Chancellor, 
Herr Raab. Dr Canaval, editor of the Salzburger 
Nachrichten and a personal friend of the Chancellor’s, 
replied with a leader attacking Die Furche mainly on the 
score that it had accused honest, well-meaning civil ser- 
vants of what amounted to high treason. It would have 
been more to the point to ask what motive the author 
might have for warning public opinion in advance about 
the outcome of incomplete and delicate negotiations which 


must in any case be followed by prolonged debate before 


the treaty is ratified. It is assumed that Die Furche 
thought it better that Bonn should be irritated at an early 
stage rather be forced to witness a violent struggle on the 
floor of Parliament in Vienna. At all events, the Catholic 
group has succeeded in prolonging the negotiations through 
the winter. 

Essentially the questions at stake are these: Since the 
Austrian State was never de jure at war with the Allies 
and was consequently exempted from payment of repara- 
tions, was it, or was it not, the intention that the German 
assets should to some extent compensate Austria for the 
heavy oil payments to Russia ? And has Austria not been 
allowed to pay Russia for these assets at the rate of, to 
quote the treaty, “$150 million in freely convertible cur- 
rency within a period of six years”? (The payment is 
actually being made in industrial products.) The answer 
is: Yes, but pacific relations with western Germany are 
not only desirable but must always be a vital tenet of 
Austria’s foreign policy. Therefore Austria cannot afford 
to stand pat on its rights. 

Interpretation of the treaty text raises a thicket of tactical 
considerations. Article 22, paragraph 13, of the State 
Treaty lays down that 

Austria binds herself to return no properties handed over 

to her as former German assets, rights and interests, with 

the exception of property serving educational, cultural, 
charitable or religious purposes, to the ownership of 

German legal persons, or, in so far as the value of the 

assets exceeds 260,000 schillings, to the ownership of 

German natural persons. 

This sum of 260,000 schillings has won a certain well- 
deserved notoriety. First of all, it is unclear whether it is 
intended to represent $10,000 at the exchange rate pre- 
vailing in 1955 or whether the sum in Austrian schillings 
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SPEEDY COMPLETION with high quality, and 
above all, completion on time: these are the real 
measures of the cost of new building. Time is 
money, and the lowest tender is not necessarily the 
cheapest. Construction hold-ups and delays mean 
to the building owner idle capital and business lost. 

The resources of the Laing organization all 
contribute to speedier building. Co-ordinated 
planning control, facilities for site investigation and 
materials testing, maximum mechanisation, new 
operational techniques with new materials, and 
also a good reputation which we intend to keep— 
all these add up to efficient, economical on-time 
construction. 

If you call us in while your scheme is at the 
planning stage, our experience of speedier methods 
and practical knowledge of building costs is 
available in consultation with your architects and 
engineers. Designing ascheme around the plant that 
will build it makes for economy in construction. 
Working these problems out together with your 


design team is the way to save time and money 
later on, 


John Laing and Son Limited - Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 


Chief Engineer and Vice President, 





QI storeys 
in 20 months 


This 21-storey office building 
for the British Columbia 
Electric Company in 
Vancouver is the tallest 
building in Canada west of 
Toronto. Construction in 20 
months is a tribute not only to 
modern methods but also to the 
close co-operation and team 
work of all concerned with the 
project. 
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has a legal validity of its own. And were the signatories’ 
financial advisers aware that they must distinguish between 
the taxable value of property and its market value, which 
may well be a multiple of the taxable assessment ? It can 
at any rate be maintained that these 260,000 schillings 
stand for a sum X. Subject to conditions stated in the 
Treaty, properties worth less than X may be returned, 
those worth X-plus may not. And it is not altogether a bad 
thing that a treaty which is riddled with ambiguities 
throughout should leave ample room for negotiation on 
this issue. What particularly agitated the author of the 
criticism in the Die Furche article, however, were recom- 
mendations that where property consists of various cate- 
gories (factories, land or housing) these may be considered 
separately, and that 260,000 schillings may be repaid on 
each part. Here protest is certainly justified ; the wording 
of the Treaty is perfectly clear. : 

A fresh development is that the east German government 
has presented a note to Vienna, stating that, as one of the 
two successor states of the German Reich, eastern Ger- 
many cannot be left out of the discussions on German 
assets. The east German government is willing, the note 
continues, to enter on negotiations on Austrian assets in 
its part of Germany, and vice versa, but it will not recognise 
the validity of a treaty concluded with Bonn alone. It is 
considered here that the note is merely part of Pankow’s 
campaign to gain piecemeal recognition by way of com- 
mercial agreements or any other means which presents 
itself. Vienna has no diplomatic relations with Pankow. 

The commission’s work is now at an end, but a few 
relatively minor points are still open and are to be settled 
by the Cabinets. These are believed to concern pensions 
and liabilities: some reluctance has been noticed among 
Austrian purchasers to take over their predecessors’ debts 
in spite of the advantage of a low tax assessment. 

It is intended that the treaty should be signed and ratified 
by Whitsun, when Dr Adenauer is to visit Vienna. 


Chile’s Legal Dictatorship 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SANTIAGO 


HE riots at the beginning of this month brought Chile 
i the verge of its most serious political crisis since 
1931, when the dictatorial regime of General Ibaiiez was 
overthrown. This time, General Ibafiez, who again became 
president in 1952, has managed to surmount the crisis, but 
only by using methods which are reminiscent of his earlier 
dictatorial government. 

The riots arose from Chile’s notorious inflation. During 
the last four years, national income per head in Chile 
has been dropping at the rate of 7 per cent a year. 
In 1955, the cost of living went up by over 80 per cent, 
while last year the government and their financial advisers 
were congratulating themselves on having kept the annual 
rise to a mere 38 per cent. An ill-timed increase of §0 per 
cent in bus fares, announced by the authorities during the 
last week in March, released a wave of protests which for 
three days kept the capital in a state of chaos. The Central 
Trade Union Organisation planned to call a general strike in 
support of the students who started the riots, but this was 
averted by the government, which put all trade union 
leaders under preventive arrest. 
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The government has said that the whole disturbance was 
a preconceived and seditious plan by the extreme left-wing 
parties. But while there is no doubt that agitators took 
advantage of the rioting to incite the crowds against the 
authorities, the incentive for the riots was already there. 

President Ibaiiez was elected in.1952 for a six-year term 
in office against the strong opposition of every traditional 
political party. Independent voters supported him because 
they believed that his firm and austere personality was the 
most likely to put an end to corruption and to curb the 
inflationary spiral. They remembered his achievements as 
a strong leader when he ruled between 1927 and 1931. 
However, far from putting an end to corruption, his 
administration has been involved in an embarrassing series 
of scandals involving wholesale smuggling, unlawful dis- 
bursement of public funds and even bribery. Furthermore, 
his administration has been extremely inept in solving the 
economic problems of the nation, and his decision in 1955 
to hire the services of the American firm of financial 
advisers, Klein-Saks, was felt by some to be an admission of 
his inability to cope with the inflation unaided. 

The latest, and most telling, demonstration of his loss 
of popular support came at the beginning of March when 
his party—the Agrarian Labour Party—suffered an ex- 
tremely severe defeat in the general elections which has left 
him without congressional support. And to crown all this, 
many people were alienated by the unnecessary brutality 
displayed by army and police in repressing the riots. The 
official casualty list of 23 dead and 287 wounded, of which 
only five were policemen lightly injured, reflects the 
character of the struggle. 

President Ibafiez has reaped some important advantages 
from the seven days of crisis. He has ordered the total 
destruction of the Horizon Press, where six left-wing news- 
papers and magazines are published, thus, at one blow, 
assuring himsélf of a friendly press for the remainder oi 
his term in office. Also, using the riots as justification, he 
has asked congress to grant him special extra-constitutiona! 
powers to deal with what he calls “the grave communist 
menace.” Congress (the pre-election congress, since the 
new one does not take office until May 21st) voted him 
powers to arrest, imprison and deport to concentration 
camps anybody he wants out of the way. Chile is today 
under what some people call a “ legal dictatorship.” Scores 
of journalists and trade union leaders have already been 
arrested and sent to concentration camps in Melinka and 
Putre, in the south of Chile. The government also controls 
all radio news broadcasts, and has imposed a strict press 
censorship. 

Some supporters of General Ibaiiez believe that these 
measures will eventually be justified by the defeat of infla- 
tion. His critics maintain that political repression is hardly 
likely to solve the country’s economic problems. Chile, 
according to these critics, is on the way to becoming an 
“illegal dictatorship.” President Ibafiez is already 79, 
and is not likely to want to stand again for the presi- 
dency when his term runs out next year. But his close 
friend, the former Minister of the Interior, Colone! 
Benjamin Videla, is said to be an eager candidate for the 
presidency, especially if this does not involve the bother of 
going through an election. In the latest cabinet reshuitle 
precipitated by the resignation of four ministers who 
objected to President Ibafiez’s police methods, Colone! 
Videla lost his ministry. But this may well be a case ot 
reculer pour mieux sauter. 
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® For new ideas in business... 
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PUT YOUR VOICE ON THIS SHEET 


— and save time, money, mistakes 


This sheet is the Sound Carrier of the Remington 
Ultravox Dictating Machine. Today no forward- 
looking business man needs to be reminded that with- 
out a dictating machine, he is hamstringing his own 
efficiency. 

Notes, memoranda, reports, letters can be recorded 
instantly, accurately, in the office, at home, in your 
car — with an astonishing saving of time and money. 

Remington Ultravox is the most modern and effi- 


cient of all dictating machines— the machine that 
will streamline your dictation and save time, money 
and error in a way you never imagined possible. 

Remington Ultravox is merely one of the many 
modern methods devised by Remington to streamline 
the day-by-day efficiency of business operations. The 
Man from Remington Rand will gladly call upon you 
to discuss their application to your own problems — 
without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Memington. Mand 





Tick which you prefer 
NAME... 





Tell me more about the 
Ultravox 


oO Arrange for your representative 
to call by appointment 


Send me free informative 
literature 
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Wonder 
of Plastics 


The new 6-seater Vauxhall Velox Dormobile Estate 
Car is a conversion of the standard saloon body, 

by the addition of a polyester|glass fibre extension. 

Beetle polyester resin—a B.I.P. product—is used in 
moulding the light, strong extension and lift-up rear door. 


























The Heron Direction Finder 
is used for position fixing for 
small craft. It incorporates 
parts moulded from Beetle 
—a B.I.P. product—and 
the coils are ‘potted’ 

in Beetle resins. 





























The versatile Regna Cash 
Register is used in 
self-service stores, 
departmental stores and 
small shops throughout 
Europe. The attractive, 
strong housing is moulded , 
from Beetle—a B.I.P. 
product—by Norsk 
Teknisk Porselens 
A/S, Norway. 





















In ships and shops, in cars and catering, plastics 
to-day play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the 








wonder of plastics is in their versatility, their 





infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 







each with its own properties—and limitations— 





B.I.P. SERVICES: 


The full resources of the B.I.P. 
Research, Technical Development and 
Design services are at the disposal of 
manufacturers interested 1in_ the 












presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 
The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 









possibilities of plastics. Advice will extensive consultative and development services and none is 
ladl ; 

cacode ae pe sev better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 

irrespective of the type of material 






involved. 





B.I1.P. CHEMICALS LIMITED - Oldbury ° Birmingham Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


Telephone: Gerrard 7971 





LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, W.1. 
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EARLY all the futures markets reopened in Britain 

after the war have now been operating for three 

years—some for much longer. Trading in rubber 
was freed at the end of 1946; tin followed late in 1949, 
cocoa in. January 1951 and lead in October 1952. In 
the following year zinc, copper and wheat joined the 
ranks of the free and a new futures market in wool 
tops was opened. Futures trading in barley and maize 
was resumed in January 1954, and cotton futures 
followed in May. Futures trading in raw sugar, the 
last market to be freed, started only last January. 

How successfully have the markets fulfilled their 
functions ? Futures’ markets try to anticipate future 
prices of actual commodities and allow traders to protect 
themselves against loss on their transactions in actual 
commodities. In so doing they help to adjust supply 
and demand, facilitate dealings for forward delivery, 
and reduce the cost of distribution. 

When a trader buys a commodity to sell it later on, 
or when a consumer buys it to use it later on he runs 
the risk of a change in its value; he becomes an 
involuntary speculator. To protect himself he sells an 
equivalent quantity of paper warrants entitling the 
buyer to delivery of the commodity in, say, six months’ 
time. When he sells the actual commodity he buys 
back his futures. If prices have fallen in the meantime 
the loss on the sale of the actual commodity is offset 
by the profit on the futures transaction ; if prices have 
risen the profit on the actual sale is offset by the loss 
on futures. The method of operating has several 
variants, and the risk of price changes can never be 
completely hedged ; the “ paper” commodity is of a 
standard grade whereas the actual commodity is a 
Particular grade chosen for a particular need, and the 
prices of each do not always move together. But the 
broader the market the smaller the disparity in price 
is likely to be and the better the hedge. 





A Future for Futures? 


No one supposed that the markets would have an 
easy time in the first few postwar years, and many 
doubted whether they could regain their prewar trade. 
They had to start again in a very different world. 
Consumers, for so long cossetted by official supply 
departments, had forgotten the art of buying and 
hedging ; many preferred fixed prices. The merchant- 
ing community had declined in numbers and substance ; 
its capital had been eroded by inflation. The freedom 
of the markets was circumscribed by exchange restric- 
tions and other forms of official interference with the 
marketing of commodities. 

Given the world in which they now work it is 
gratifying that some markets have functioned as well as 
they have. The London Metal Exchange, the markets 
in rubber, cocoa and wool tops are enjoying a modest 
success and the barley futures market has recently got 
on its feet. But after a promising start the cotton 
futures market is now struggling for survival, and wheat 
and maize futures show only the faintest signs of life. 

The Liverpool Cotton Exchange, the birthplace of 
futures trading, provides an unhappy case study of the 
difficulties that beset markets. The famous “ ring ” in 
the exchange is a sad sight today. The clamour and 
excitement of prewar days are gone, leaving only a 
handful of jobbers to chat idly with one another, do 
the crossword puzzles and—just occasionally—make 
a trade. The main trouble is that present government 
policies—American government policy in particular— 
are incompatible with free markets. 

In 1955 trade in raw cotton and manufactures was 
disrupted by the expectation that the American govern- 
ment would be forced to subsidise exports of raw 
cotton. In 1956 a subsidy was introduced, at a level 
that closely confirmed the Liverpool market’s predic- 
tions, and the Government became the primary 
exporter. The new American selling programme has 
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been successful within its limits, but it has wrecked 
the delicate mechanism of futures markets. The New 
York cotton exchange has been turned into a purely 
domestic market (as Chicago is for grains), and the link 
between New York and Liverpool has snapped. In 
effect a floor price has been put under American cotton 
for export this season ; spinners here have thus had 
little need to hedge and futures business has fallen 
away. 

The day may come when spinners will want to hedge 
their risks, only to find that the weary jobbers have 
drifted to other jobs. Some of the big spinning 
combines see the risk and fear it. But with stronger 
finances than before the war, with an increasing use of 
man-made fibres and—in some groups—a move towards 
verticalisation, the combines would not be the hardest 


TURNOVERS BEFORE AND SINCE THE WAR 
(Monthly averages in tons) 








Average | * 

1936-1938 1954 | 1955 1956 
BOO scence eee 16,218 36,622 36,091 
er 7,538 2,463 3,313 3,993 
EA dct eion 33,456 13,258 13,585 17,485 
ae err 31,651 16,235 18,485 18,525 
ee 45,667 21,117 28,875 32,931 
Oe 22,443 23,733 15,935 17,660 
WONT o5.ccanes site 1,581 1,219 1,814 
| Ee Ss 4,473 5,799 2,235 

















* Turnover in metals not fully comparable with previous years, 
f¢ Contract units of 5,000 lb. t¢ Contracts of 100 bales. 


hit. It is the small independent mills that would suffer 
most from the lack of hedging facilities, and the pace 
of elimination or amalgamation with larger concerns 
would quicken in consequence. 

The spinners themselves could do something to help 
the futures market, if more of them regarded it as 
their market and knew how to use it. If they based 
their selling prices for yarn on Liverpool futures all 
members of the trade could hedge their risks on a 
common price basis and future trading and _ stock- 
holding would be encouraged. 

Even in those markets that are more active there 
is no call for complacency. Take the Metal Exchange: 
before the war the United States was a large exporter 
of non-ferrous metals and the exchange (or rather the 
merchants and operators who used it) was the residual 
world buyer. Now the United States is a large net 
importer and the American government is the residual 
world buyer of lead and zinc; a similar service it per- 
formed for tin has now passed to the International Tin 
Agreement’s buffer stock. And though copper is in 
surplus little of it has appeared on the exchange. 
When metals were short and spot supplies com- 
manded a premium consumers justly complained 
that the cost of hedging was often disproportionate to 
the risks involved. Now the shortage has disappeared, 
but because the surplus is not allowed to flow to the 
market the premiums for spot supplies tend to persist 
and merchants cannot build up stocks. 


Hedging facilities also suffer because all markets 
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are to a greater or lesser degree “thin ’—that 
is, turnovers are small, with the result that prices 
are too sensitive and buyers and sellers cannot 
trade without moving prices against them. This 
produces a vicious circle: markets are thin because too 
few traders use them, and more traders will not use 
them because they are thin. 


HANGES in the method or pattern of trading are 

partly to blame for the thinness of some markets. 
Before the war British West African cocoa was shipped 
by many private firms whose activities stimulated 
business in futures. Now all that cocoa is sold through 
the official marketing board which does not hedge. 
Before the war the United States bought a large part 
of its supplies of natural rubber through London ; now 
it buys direct from the East. Prices of wheat are fixed 
by government agencies, who are often the sole sellers 
too. And by selling on a “ price-to-be-fixed ” basis the 
Canadian and Australian wheat boards are covering 
buyers against a large part of their price risks. Turnover 
in metals is restricted not only by the changed role 
of the United States: British consumers now draw 
far more of their supplies direct from the producers 
than before the war. Opportunities for arbitrage 
between futures markets have also diminished, not 
because exchange is denied but because some foreign 
markets—such as the Chicago grain and New York 
cotton markets—have lost their international charac- 
ter. And all markets report that professional specu- 
lators, whose activities did much to broaden business, 
are almost non-existent. 

Though the futures markets may never regain their 
prewar importance they should not be content to stand 
still. It is doubtful whether some market authorities 
have done all they can to attract custom, and doubtful, 
too, whether their potential customers have done all 
they can to help put the markets on their feet. They 
have a responsibility for despite the changed pattern a 
great part of the world’s trade in commodities is still 
done in sterling, and the hedging facilities that London 
and Liverpool offer help to hold that trade together. 
If there were a greater willingness to operate, periods 
of extreme prices would be shorter and fluctuations 
less sharp. Would that not be in everyone’s interest ? 

Harder times may come to the markets’ aid. When 
profit margins are narrow industry can least afford to 
carry the risk of unhedged stocks ; the Dunlop Rubber 
Company’s accounts point the moral. Hedging facili- 
ties should therefore attract more interest. Marketing 
policies may also change for the better. The copper 
producers may be obliged to put metal on the market, 
and the American government cannot go on acquiring 
the surplus of lead and zinc for ever. And if the United 
States solves its problem of over-production of farm 
products the time will surely come when exports of 
American grain and cotton are handled wholly by the 


private trade. In the long run, it will pay trade and . 


industry to give the futures markets full support. 
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Camera on Companies 


Statistics published by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research 
throw light on the sources and uses 

of corporate finance 


AMILY snapshots, however faded, have some 
charm but little use. Statistical snapshots, 
unavoidably faded, have little charm but some 

use, They suggest where the camera should now be 
pointed. The roll of statistical film exposed, developed 
and printed by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research looks old: it relates to “ Company 
Income and Finance 1949-53.” But its findings have a 
contemporary relevance. Such studies are not new. The 
Economist began the first series of the kind after the 
passing of the 1948 Companies Act—in January, 1949. 
But the National Institute breaks new ground in using 
accounting dates (and not the dates on which the reports 
were published). Above all, the results have been so 
analysed as to produce a full survey of the sources and 
uses of company finance. 

Reliance on these statistics, as on any others of the 
type, has to be qualified. The figures relate only to 
public quoted companies. That population, because 
of the births, marriages and deaths of public companies, 
is slowly shifting. The results are broken down into 
industrial groups, and a group can be dominated by 
the untypical experience of one giant or rapidly growing 
company. Companies trading wholly abroad have been 
excluded, but many which trade both in this country 
and abroad are unavoidably included in the analysis. 
The years of tabulation relate to accounts made up at 
any time within the fiscal year: the year “ 1953” may 
thus include both an account drawn up on March 31, 
1954, and one drawn up on April 30, 1953, though most 
company accounts cluster around the calendar year- 
end. 

How comprehensive are these statistics ? Each year 
about 2,900 public companies were included in’ the 
analysis. These companies had in issue about 43 per 
cent of the paid-up capital of all public and private 
companies (totalling £6,412 million) and about 67 per 
cent of the paid-up capital of all public companies 
(totalling £4,062 million). Because public companies 
control a large number of private companies these 
percentages are appreciable understatements. Over 
the five years, 1949-53, the National Institute’s “ grid ” 
of companies earned about 56 per cent of all corporate 
profits (and in manufacturing alone about 71 per cent). 
Over this period, because of a higher rate of growth, 
these grid companies increased their share in total 
corporate profits from 51 to 60 per cent (and in manu- 
facturing from 66 to 75 per cent). These percentages 


probably represent slight overstatements. By numbers 
employed, the grid companies covered about 46 per cent 
of British manufacturing activity, but the cover varied 
widely between industries ; it was 21 per cent in cloth- 
ing and footwear and 85 per cent in tobacco. 

It is probably fair, without regarding the figures as 
exact, to use them as a measure for public companies 
and to compare the experience they depict with that of 
the corporate sector as a whole. Such a comparison 
establishes that profits in 1949-1953 were growing faster 
in public companies than in other companies. The dif- 
ference may be partly due to the acquisition of non- 
quoted companies by public companies. It may also 
reflect differences in managerial ability, financial 
strength, and in access to capital for the purpose of 


THE SHARE OF THE 100 GIANTS 














(1949—1953) 

ALL 100 BIGGEST | REMAINING 

COMPANIES | COMPANIES | COMPANIES 

le % |emn|.% \¢ | % 
| — Zo MA. | oftotal| ~ ™™ | oftocal 

Profits (1949-1953) | 

Trading profit ....... | 6,344 | 100-0 | 2,703 | 42-6 | 3,641 | 57-4 
WEE oatnccncacue | 3,089 | 100-0] 1.284 | 41-6 | 1,805 | 58-4 
Net income ......... 2/335 | 100-0] 1.014 | 43-4/ 1,321 | 56-6 
Net ordinary dividends | "692 | 100-0] (273 | 39-5 ‘419 | 60-5 


Balance Sheet 1953 | 








Fixed assets, etc. .... | 3,961 | 100-0] 1,932 | 48-8 2,029 | 51-2 

Net current assets ... | 3,570 | 100-0] 1,556 43-6 2,014 | 56-4 

rrr 7,531 | 100-0 | 3,488 46-3 4,043 53-7 

_ Ordinary capital ..... 1,880 | 100-0} 757 | 40-3 | 1,123 | 59-7 

PONE cécccagaccad 3,326 100-0 | 1,561 | 46-9 | 1,765 | 53:1 
Sources and Uses 
(1949-1953) | 
Additions to reserves, 

WS esaiiatssawes 2,809 | 100-0] 1,249 44-5} 1,560 | 55-5 
New issues (total) .... 653 | 100-0 329 | 50°4| 324 | 49-6 
New issues (ordinary). 307 | 100-0 138 | 45-0 169 | 55-0 
Total sources ......... 4,592 | 100:0 | 2,093 | 45-6 | 2,499 | 54-4 

| | | 
Expenditure on fixed 

WIS incicinxies 2,113 100-0 | 1,002 | 47-4 | Itt | 52-6 
Increase in stocks .... | 1,087 | 100-0 $13 | 47:2} 574] 52:8 
CO OOM. ci ckveeces 4,252 100-0} 1,955 | 46-0 2,297 | 54-0 
Additions to liquid as- | | | 

Wi a cadcatoncsacs | 365 | 100-0 152) 41-6) 213 | 58-4 





expanding capacity. Secondly, the public companies 
alone do not appear to have been net lenders to the rest 
of the economy as the Blue Book on the national income 
suggests that all companies were. The Blue Book 
estimated gross domestic fixed capital formation, plus 
additions to stocks by companies, in 1949-53 at £4,606 
million ; but it also estimated that the undistributed 
income of these companies was some {£1,000 million 
greater, at £5,721 million. Within the National Insti- 
tute’s grid, gross expenditure on fixed assets, plus addi- 
tions to stocks, was £3,045 million ; but those com- 
panies set aside from income only £2,688 million. Thus 
these public companies were net borrowers from the 
rest of the economy—a fact which may owe something 
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tc the inclusion of some companies which operate in 
part overseas, as well as to the greater proportionate 
growth of the quoted companies. 


I’ is possible to take these comparisons made by the 
National Institute a stage further and to compare 
the experience of the 100 biggest companies with that 
of the smaller ones. The accompanying tables have 

een framed with that purpose in mind. This analysis 
is tentative because in the giants overseas earnings prob- 
ably have a greater proportionate weight on the 
results. Moreover, these were the 100 biggest com- 
panies (by the measure of net assets) at the beginning 
of the period ; by 1953 the list of the first hundred had 
changed, and so had the ranking within it. 

By the end of the period, the 100 giants owned about 
46 per cent of the net assets of the grid companies 
(including 49 per cent of fixed assets) and about 47 per 
cent of the reserves. Over the five years they had earned 
about 424 per cent of the grid companies’ trading profits 
(and possibly something like 28 per cent of all corporate 
profits) ; they had added to their own reserves and 
depreciation about 444 per cent of total appropriations ; 
and they had spent on fixed assets about 474 per cent 
of the total expenditure of the grid companies. Because 
of linking difficulties these percentages are probably 
slight understatements, but it is thus tempting to think 
of a 45/55 split between the giants and the rest. 

Over the five years the giants were expanding faster 
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than the smaller companies. The expenditure on assets 


of the first 100 is not far short of the total expenditure 
of the remaining 2,750-odd companies and in terms of 
the formation of fixed assets (net of depreciation) seems 
to have been absolutely higher. To finance this growth, 
the giants relied slightly more than the smaller com- 
panies did on the capital market and slightly less on 
ploughed back profits. In particular they relied on 
debenture and loan stock issues, raising more in this 
way than did the remaining companies, and they raised 
less by issues of ordinary capital. Profits of the giants 
were also advancing faster than were profits of other 
public companies or private companies ; but it also 
seems they were distributing slightly less of their net 
earnings in dividends. Nevertheless, the differences 
between the giants and the other public companies are 
marginal. 

The National Institute’s statistics have opened up a 
useful new line of study. A much more refined analysis 
and economic appreciation of the role of the giants is 
needed. So, too, is work on differing rates of growth 
and on the differing experience of declining, static and 
expanding industries. Fortunately, much of that work 
is now in hand at the National Institute. And the frame- 
work of the statistical analysis pioneered by the National 
Institute has been taken over by the Board of Trade, 
where it will be applied to more up-to-date material. A 
longer series of statistics and a refinement of their 
interpretation should produce firmer conclusions. 


NET EXPENDITURE AND FINANCE 
(1949—1953) 


THE TREND IN PROFITS 
(1949—1953). 





| 
ALL . | 100 BIGGEST | REMAINING 
COMPANIES | COMPANIES COMPANIES 


| £mn. % Emon. | i (E mn. | % 





— 
Net Expenditure 
on Fixed Assets 

Fixed assets (gross)... 

Less depreciation 

Net expenditure 

Other fixed assets.... 

Investments in subsidi- 


Total (fixed assets) . 


Increase in 
Working Capital 
Increase in stocks .... 
Increase in debtors ... 
Less increase in credi- 
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tal) 51-0 698 
Total net expendi- 
100-0 | 1,321 


Net Finance | 
Reserve appropriations dee | ... | 864 
Added to tax reserves tin 122 


Less net capital pay- v= | 
22 








Finance from appro- 
priations 


Debenture issues 
Preference issues 
Ordinary issues 

New issues (total) .. 


Increase in minority 





Total net finance... 














| 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 





All tabulated companies. | 100 
100 biggest companies... | 100 126 152 | 137 
Ail companies (Blue Book).. | 100 118 140 | 120 


| | 
| | 
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| 122 147131 | 146 





SOURCES AND USES OF COMPANY FINANCE 
(1949—1953) 
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BUSINESS NOTES 












IN THE MARKETS 





English Electric’s £16 Million 


HE big event in the market since Easter has been the 
= announcement of English Electric Company’s new 
issue—debenture stock and ordinary shares to raise £16 
million altogether and thereby almost to extinguish a bank 
overdraft that stood at £16} million at the end of 1956. 
It is a big sum and in an unresponsive market could have 
been difficult to raise. But English Electric has been 
happy in its timing. It struck a responsive market both 
on the fixed interest and equity sides. The Economist 
Indicator of ordinary shares has risen 1.9 to 218.3 over 
the week ended on Wednesday and the gilt-edged 
market enjoyed a good rally after the Easter break. The 
market and the Government broker’s selling prices 
have come together for the medium-dated stocks and 
he is a successful seller, particularly of 43 per cent 
conversion stock. The institutions seem to have money 
to invest and the speculators some to risk. A noticeable 
speculation by some of the “ gross funds” was the buying 
of 33 per cent war loan on Wednesday before it went 


ex interest in the hope that the price would not drop by . 


the full value of the interest payment by Thursday after- 
noon with a further rise in gilt-edged that speculation was 
beginning to come right. Much of the upward flurry on 
the Stock Exchange, but hardly the sudden rally in sterling, 
was the result of hopes so premature as to be almost silly 
of an immediate reduction in Bank rate. The rise in gilt- 
edged, but not in industrials, continued on Thursday after- 
noon after the Bank rate hopes had been dashed. 

Careful investors do not trust the market yet, but English 
Electric, expected to post provisional allotment letters on 
May 3rd, got a fine start. The debenture issue to be offered 
to all classes of stockholder but not the general public 
consists of £9 million of 5} per cent stock 1977-82 at 
£97 and the ordinary share issue goes as rights in the 
ratio of one for five at 50s. requiring 3,044,244 £1 ordinary 
shares. The terms for the debenture issue are generous. 
The gross redemption yield of £5 14s. 6d. per cent com- 
pares with {£5 14s. per cent obtainable from the Metal Box 
53 per cent loan stock, and most investors would regard 
the English Electric debenture as superior. The company 
and Lazard Brothers, who advise it, have set their faces 
against seeking easy popularity with a convertible stock 
and rightly so. They will have to use the issue market 
again from time to time and to borrow well the company 
must have a firm capital structure. Payments on the new 
stock are spread out until August 13th. In the price of the 
ordinary share issue the company has not given away any 
large bonus. The existing shares stood at 59s. when the 
issue at 50s. was announced (making the rights worth 
Is. 6d. per share). The reasons for cutting the rights fine 
are clear. The directors who “view the future of the 
electrical industry with great confidence ” intend to main- 





tain the total distribution this year on the ordinary capital 
at 14 per cent and to do so must obviously avoid any 
watering of the capital. Since the last issue 18 months 
ago the number of ordinary stockholders has gone up from 


23,000 to 35,000. Investors do not seem to need much 
persuading. 


STERLING 


The Pound’s Rally 


T has been an excellent week for sterling. The official 
I rate against the dollar improved on Wednesday from 
$2.78; to $2.79§ though it slipped back on Thursday 
to $2.79;;. There has been evidence of some support 
from the Exchange Equalisation Account, but there 
was also good commercial buying of sterling from 
New York, which is as it should be at this season of 
the year. The oil companies seemed temporarily to have 
stopped buying dollars. The highly sensitive market for 
transferable sterling has been helped by considerable 
buying from Communist sources. The rate in Zurich 
has improved from $2.76 to $2.77. The Russians have 
recently been big buyers of sugar and it is estimated 
that about half their purchases are made in terms of sterling. 
The Chinese also have been replenishing their sterling 
balances, which they try to maintain at a fairly high level, 
and which had been considerably run down at the height 
of the Middle East crisis. 

The Bulganin letter has now been interpreted in some 
quarters as the first hint of an easing of the international 
situation. If that be so, it must help sterling. In a negative 
way the approach of the German elections, though this 
introduces an element of uncertainty in the political and 
economic future of Germany, also helps sterling. But the 
bear account in sterling is exclusively the work of non- 
residents, while the bull account in Deutsche marks is 
largely held by the Germans themselves. 


STEEL EXPANSION 





From Sheet to Plate 


PRODUCTION target of 28 million ingot tons a year by 
A 1962 has been talked about in the steel industry for 
some time: though no full development plan has yet been 
presented by the Iron and Steel Board to the Minister of 
Power, the British Iron and Steel Federation this week gave 
details of some of the major projects that will be included. 
The most important is perhaps the integrated steelworks 
to be built by Richard Thomas and Baldwins on a site close 
to deep water at Newport. Significantly, this last major 
nationalised company has not committed itself to installing 
the fourth wide strip mill as the finishing end of this new 
steelworks. Though the size of the commitment for a 
company still to be resold to the public may have something 
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to do with announcing only the first bite at this project, the 
setback of expansion in the motor industry, which was 
the consumer most concerned to argue for starting on the 
fourth strip mill forthwith, may have been more important. 
In spite of the motor industry’s insistence that it is growing 
steadily busier, and may need more sheet steel than existing 
mills can provide as soon as this autumn, their steel suppliers 
have become a good deal more cautious about providing 
such expensive supporting investment. This is an argument 
about timing, not about the eventual need for a fourth 
mill: the steelworks at Newport is on a site that could 
accommodate one. Capacity at the existing strip mills, 
meanwhile, is being considerably enlarged. 

Other items in the programme reflect the shift of emphasis 
in flat steel production towards heavier products. Colvilles 
are installing two four-high plate mills at Ravenscraig, while 
the massive expansion scheme at South Durham will double 
its plate production: Consett is putting in a plate mill and 
extra integrated steelmaking capacity, and United Steel is 
to instal a plate mill at Appleby-Frodingham. By the end 
of the new development plan, plate capacity will be increased 
by about a million tons a year. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 





Three Shillings, Tax Free 


NLIKE the Royal Dutch/Shell statement, the prelimi- 
U nary report of British Petroleum for 1956 says nothing 
about the effects of the Suez crisis on earnings. What it 
does record is that over the whole year British Petroleum’s 
sales of crude oil and refined products rose by 11 per cent, 
from 48 million tons to 53 million tons—figures which give 
no indication of value, because they are not broken down 
by products. The consolidated profit rose from 
£139,817,943 to £155,480,900. The depreciation provision 
was about £3 million higher at {25,202,874 and the total 
tax charge (after crediting British tax relief) went up from 
£71,389,477 to £76,324,120. Consolidated net profits thus 
made a sizeable advance, from £45,308,243 to £53,014,561. 

Cautious investors, arguing that after all the British 
Government has the controlling interest in the company 
and that it would at the moment be impolitic and untimely 
to be more generous in dividends, were not much dis- 
appointed with the directors’ decision to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 3s., tax free, per £1 unit (or 15 per 
cent, tax free). The price of the shares remained little 
changed at around 146s. The yield of a few pence over £2 
per cent at that price still represents a big leap forward in 
political and economic time. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


A Fall in Margins 





N December, when Imperial Chemical Industries made 
I its highly successful convertible loan stock issue, the 
directors said that the policy of stable prices was having its 


effect upon profit margins. Investors drew the obvious 
inference: the ordinary dividend would be left unchanged. 
The inference was right: the 1956 dividend is 10 per cent, 
as in 1955. And the profit statement spells out in figures 
the directors’ warning about margins. 

Last year ICI’s sales rose by about 5; per cent, from 
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£411 million to £435 million, but, before all charges, the 
consolidated trading surplus was £65,245 lower at 
£76,727,131. The tax provision is also down slightly (from 
£23,900,433 to £23,764,834), but the depreciation pro- 
vision is quite sharply up (from £20,379,824 to 
£23,459,049) and the employees’ profit sharing bonus is 
slightly higher at £3,146,643 (against £2,833,467). Thus 
the net income for the year has fallen by £4,684,024 to 
£19,293,139. This is one measure of the fall in profit 
margins. Another—and perhaps more significant one—is 
to compare the ratio of net income to sales in six-monthly 
periods since the beginning of 1955. In the consecutive 
half-years the ratio has come down from 5.8 per cent, 
through 5.9 per cent and 4.7 per cent, to 4.2 per cent in 
the last six months of 1956. This downward drag is not 
a new investment factor and investors in accepting a yield 
of 43 per cent on the £1 units at a price of 44s. 9d. are 
looking beyond current experience to the point at which 
ICI’s new heavy capital investments make their contribution 
to earnings. There is no need for them, on these results, 
to lower their gaze. 


BRITISH DELIVERIES 





Not So Competitive 


N organisation that orders a wide range of British capital 
A equipment and other materials to the value of £58 
million, as the Royal Dutch/Shell group did last year, is 
well placed to assess the competitive performance of British 
suppliers. British delivery dates for many types of equip- 
ment have indeed shortened slightly, and British manufac- 
turers now have a much better record than they had some 
years ago in meeting promised delivery dates once they have 
set them. But in the experience of the oil industry, at least, 
the statement made by the President of the Board of Trade 
in the course of the budget debate that “. .. as a result of 
the credit squeeze, British prices (have) become competitive 
and delivery dates reasonable in almost all markets in the 
world ” sounds almost incredibly complacent. 

Of its £58 million worth of purchases in Britain last year, 
the Shell group bought £44 million worth for use in its 
operations overseas, and of these exports roughly a third were 
destined for capital projects. Yet there are still relatively few 
important items of capital equipment used by the oil industry 
overseas that can be obtained in Britain without waiting at 
least a year for delivery. Delivery periods for some of the 
smaller equipment, such as diesel engines and milling and 
pipe-cutting machines, have shortened during the past year, 
but this gain is counterbalanced by long delivery times on 
heavier types. Certain heavy machines, for example, are still 
consistently quoted at 24 to 30 months delivery, and the oil 
companies still have to wait up to three years for large gas 
turbines, up to two years for large generating plant, and a 
year or more for boilers, pressure vessels, tankage and heat 
exchangers from British suppliers. In some cases delivery 
times have been lengthened—the steel structures now 
urgently needed for under-water drilling, for example, now 
take 13 months to deliver, compared with 10 months two 
years ago. 

If time were of no account, substantially all of the 
materials needed to build a new refinery, and over 80 per 
cent of the materials required for a new drilling venture, 
could be bought in Britain. But.oil exploration and develop- 
ment programmes overseas cannot wait, and because of 
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long delivery times in Britain, the oil company buyers are 
forced to take their business overseas, especially to suppliers 
on the Continent. The Shell group, for example, last year 
bought for its overseas operations even more from Con- 
tinental suppliers than it bought in Britain, although a few 
years ago over 60 per cent of its requirements were filled 
from this country. The oil equipment industry in Europe 
is largely a postwar development, and in many cases 
Continental firms entered the field later than the British. 
But the better delivery terms still offered on the Continent 
show that British suppliers have been less ready than their 
foreign competitors to expand capacity in anticipation of a 
continuing high demand from the oil industry. Such caution 
has lost them orders, and lost the country exports. 





MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 





Revising the Figures 


MAJOR revision that the Board of Trade has had to 

make to its estimate of investment by manufacturing 
industry during the last three months of 1956 gives this 
series of figures an unexpected upward twist. Hitherto 
the rate of increase in manufacturing investment had taken 
the form of a very smooth curve. It rose steadily during 
1955, the quarterly increases being 15, 21, 22, and 35 per 
cent respectively, and it had been falling away just as 
steadily during 1956, when the quarterly increases were 
thought to be 29, 26, 13, and 6 per cent respectively. The 
forecast of investment spending this year, which was made 
last September by the companies that contribute to the 
Board’s survey, showed a rate of increase—of one per cent 
more than in 1956—that also fitted snugly into this trend. 
But the increase in manufacturing investment during the last 
quarter of 1956 has now been put at 17 per cent, instead 
of 6 per cent, which is bigger than the third quarter’s 
increase and makes the estimated increase for the whole year 
20 per cent (instead of 17 per cent) and not much different 
from the original forecast of 21 per cent. 

Why investment expenditure by manufacturing industry 
should have risen like this at the end of last year is some- 
what perplexing. In real terms, however, there appears to 
have been very little difference between the third and fourth 
quarters ; the volume of manufacturing investment in those 
two periods was about 8 and 9 per cent respectively more 
than in 1955 compared with real increases of 18 and 19 per 
cent respectively in the first and second quarters. The 
reasons for the Board’s change, however, are explained ; the 
provisional estimate was not based upon full returns, the 
completion of provisional results of the 1955 census of pro- 
duction has given the Board the opportunity of bringing the 





Third year of Publication 


The Paper Bulletin 


The 9th quarterly issue contains three special reports : 
The Fibre Board Packing Case Industry. 
2. The Irish Paper Industry. 
3. Trends in British Paper Output. 

The issue also contains: A Summary of the Contents ; 
Guide for Paper Users; Raw Material Notes; Reports on 
Paper Using Industries; General Notes; Comprehensive 
Statistics ; Charts. 

The March monthly supplement dealt with the implications 
of the European free trade area for the paper industry. 

Full details from : 
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22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, Extension 144. 
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weights for different industries more up to date, and the 
provisional figure contained a sizeable arithmetical error. 

The changes this revision makes to previous estimates of 
total investment in 1956 are not very large. Total invest- 
ment at current prices was about {21 million larger than 
stated, making the increase on 1955 about 8} per cent, 
and at 1948 prices it was about £14 million higher, giving 
an increase of not quite 4 per cent over the year before. For 
the fourth quarter, though, the revised figure means that in 
real terms the level of total gross investment was about the 
same as at the end of 1955 and did not fall slightly as had 
previously been thought. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 





The Air Ministry’s Case 


HE Air Ministry has stated its grounds for the drastic 
Z switch in defence production outlined a few weeks ago 
in the Defence White Paper. The decision to stop further 
development of manned fighters and bombers was, it was 
explained, taken on purely military grounds. But at least 
one of these grounds seems to have been that, faced with a 
choice of cuts, the Service chiefs felt that it was better to 
gamble on the weapons of the future than to accept the 
nominally shorter odds on further development of conven- 
tional aircraft that had already run into a good many diffi- 
culties. 

The gamble is not, in fact, so much as a wild throw as 
it seems. The project for a manned supersonic bomber may 
have been dropped—and even the Americans have only 
ordered 18 of their own supersonic Hustler—but the Air 
Marshals have a supersonic bomber of sorts up their sleeve. 
This is a small, supersonic, rocket powered and unmanned 
aircraft, somewhat misleadingly described as a “ powered 
guided bomb ” that will be carried by the big V bombers, 
or even the smaller Valiant, part of the way to its target, 
and will complete the journey with its bomb through the 
enemy defences under its own power. It was suggested this 
week that such a machine would be released from the 
mother aircraft outside enemy radar range. If it develops 
successfully, this two-stage bombing technique would pro- 
vide a back-stop to development delays to the American 
ballistic missile, Thor, firing trials of which this year have 
so far been dogged with accidents. 

Where air defence is concerned the RAF, with orders 
for two anti-aircraft guided weapons safely signed, is already 
beginning to talk of manned fighter aircraft as a means for 
filling the gaps between the first missile launching sites 
until these have been built into an adequate network. This 
is hardly a cheap defence system ; up to 100 rounds of each 
missile need to be fired to complete service acceptance 
trials, and more if the trials are unsuccessful. The manu- 
facturers themselves fire about 100 complete missiles a 
year during tests. 


THE FIRST GUIDED WEAPONS 


T was only on Thursday week, in an eight-line state- 

ment, that the Minister of Supply slipped in an announce- 
ment about the first three guided weapon orders placed with 
British industry. One is for the airborne weapon, Fire- 
streak, developed by de Havilland ; its infra-red guidance 
system is the work of Mullard, and it is just starting its 
service trials before becoming the standard armament for 
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fighter aircraft like the Javelin, the P.1, and perhaps even 
the Folland Gnat. The other two are both for anti-aircraft 
weapons. One still unnamed weapon is built entirely by 
English Electric teams and the other, Bloodhound, is the 
work of the Bristol Aeroplane Company and Ferranti. The 
main difference between the two is that the English Electric 
weapon is rocket powered throughout, the Bristol one uses 
rocket boosters but flies on a ram-jet engine. The choice of 
two anti-aircraft weapons is reminiscent of the decision to 
order both the big V-bombers. 

Neither the Bristol nor English Electric weapons are as 
far advanced in production as that of de Havilland ; indeed 
the English Electric order has only been signed very 
recently and represents in part a reassessment of the 
weapon’s potentialities. The development of these big 
rockets, which must have an effective range in the order of 
50 miles to be of any value, is more difficult than that of 
a small airborne rocket carried by fighter aircraft to within 
a few miles of its target, making the task of the homing 
equipment incomparably easier. This week English Electric 
showed excerpts from test films illustrating not only success- 
ful flights that ended on the target but unsuccessful ones 
that ended abruptly with the disintegration of the missile. 

The British anti-aircraft designs are the rough equivalent 
of the more sophisticated American service missiles ; they 
are not, however, as advanced as those that the Americans 
now have under development. It is generally reckoned that 
such early weapons have a one in three chance of homing 
on their target. The de Havilland-Mullard weapon, on the 
other hand, is widely believed to be ahead of any compar- 
able design in the United States. The use of an airborne 
weapon of this kind is limited, but it marks an important 
interim stage until anti-aircraft missiles are lethal enough 
and reliable enough to assume all the functions of the 
fighter. 


EXPORTS TO CHINA 





America Gives Some Ground 


— 


HE American government’s proposals for easing the 
in embargo on exports to China go some way, but not all 
the way, towards meeting the views of Britain and other 
countries. At present the list of goods that cannot be 
shipped to China contains over 400 items, more than twice 
as many as the Soviet block list contains. Britain has long 
wanted to end this strange discrimination by removing 
from the China list all items that can be shipped to the 
Soviet block. The United States agrees that one list should 
serve for both areas, but the system of control proposed 
would still discriminate against China. It would remove 
from control certain “ non-strategic”” items on the China 
list, and place on the Soviet block list the remaining items 
still embargoed for China. Such items would then become 
subject to supervisory control for export to the Soviet block, 
and could be restricted in quantity if there were subsequent 
grounds for believing that the goods were being transhipped 
to China. Finally the exceptions procedure, whereby 
limited quantities of embargoed goods, such as Malayan 
rubber and British heavy tractors, have been sent to China, 
would be tightened up. The United States would not itself 
take advantage of its proposals; it “will continue its 
unilateral embargo on all trade with Communist China.” 

The detailed American proposals were expected in 
London this week, and will be jointly discussed with all the 
governments represented on the China committee of the 
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Consultative Group at its regular meetings in Paris. The 
attitude of the British Government must depend on how 
many goods of substantial interest to British exporters are 
still left on the proposed embargo. Exporters will not be 
able to assess the merits of the American proposals before 
the decisions are reached: the Prime Minister, in his pro- 
mised statement, is unlikely to reveal full details. But how- 
ever irritating British exporters may find America’s attitude 
they should exaggerate the potential loss of trade. British 
exports to China last year rose by £2.8 million to {10.7 
million ; if the British case had been accepted in full, British 
exports might not rise to much more than twice the 1956 
total. Such an increase would be useful but it would not 
dramatically swell Britain’s export earnings. Short of the 
complete removal of controls, the gains for Britain and for 
the entrepot trade of Hongkong could hardly be large. 


INSURANCE POLICY 


The Prudential in 1956 


HE Prudential, with total assets of £856.8 million, 
T towers above the next biggest insurance company— 
the Legal and General (which passed the Pearl in 1954) 
and has assets of £289.3 million. Very size, therefore, 
restricts the Prudential’s scope for investment manceuvre. 
It can pursue a gradual policy, but it cannot in the markets 
available to it make sudden and dramatic changes in the 
composition of its investment portfolio. The table shows 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 























| ' 
1953 1954 | 1955 1955 
i. a, 
eae | % | % | % % 
Mortgages, including policy loans. | 5:6 | 5-6 | 67 7:8 
British Govt. and Govt. guaranteed | 42-3 39-8 | 35-3 32:8 
British municipal and county and 
Overseas Govt. and municipal... 6-0 5-8 5:5 5:8 
Debenture stocks ............20. 14-0 14-8 16-3 16-7 
PRETOTORCR SHRINES 065560 cs sisic's se 6-9 7-0 7-3 71 
ieee ao dhe OT Tee 11-8 14:2 15-4 16-0 
Other investments ............4- 0-2 0:2 0-3 0:3 
ides cin, OT CE er ee 9-3 9-9 10-3 10-7 
Cash, agent’s balances, etc........ | 3-4 2°7 2-9 28 
} 
ING cctsicaiciidiviccienits 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
i ere 709-4 771-5* 817-4 | 856-8 


' 
* Ordinary shares were written up by £8 million and properties by 
£3 million to strengthen the actuarial reserves. 


that it has gradually over a period of years been making 
important changes. The stake in gilt-edged is being pro- 
gressively reduced. Substantial new lines of debentures 
are being absorbed, the equity portfolio is growing steadily 
and an increasing interest is being shown in mortgages 
and property investment. It may be that this last change 
received an extra fillip last year because the building 
societies had less money to put into mortgages than the 
mortgage market could have taken from them. The 
Prudential last year put £8.3 million into mortgages, it 
also put £2.8_ million into loans to local authorities, reflect- 
ing the fact that the local authorities were forced away 
from the Public Works Loan Board on to the market. 

Assets increased last year by £39.3 million (£6.6 million 
less than the increase of the previous year). Balance sheet 
figures have been struck after transfers to investment reserve 
of £1.9 million (against £1.8 million). Despite the bad 
year in markets the Prudential was able to meet the whole 
of its depreciation out of inner reserves, large contingency 
funds at £32} million remaining unhypothecated. 
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Portrait of 
a man who 
invested in @ 


with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


At the helm of his little five-tonner he’s as happy as a king and 
as free as the breeze. On weekdays, you'll find him in an architect’s 
office, well-established in his profession with a partnership in the 
offing. Like all people in respon- 
sible positions, he has his worries, 
but at least he loses no sleep over 
the security of his savings, for he 
has invested in Safety with 
Abbey National. 

The Abbey National gives him a 
good return free of income tax. = 
Today this is 3} percent—equal to 
£6.1.9 per cent where the standard 
rate of income tax is paid. 
“When stocks and shares are 
meeting squalls or headwinds,” 
says Our yachtsman, “ give me 
the good ship Abbey National.” 
Any amount from £1 to £5,000 
is accepted. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 


2 NINA HN 


A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


32/ 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 
This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE . BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 8282 
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Taking the East 
Into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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UK EXPORTS 





Metals Take the Lead 


ESPITE the buffetings that followed the Suez crisis 

British exports are still buoyant. The record value of 
£297 million in March brought the average for the first 
quarter to nearly £279 million a month. If repayments of 
silver bullion to the United States are excluded the increase 
in value over the first quarter of last year was seven per 
cent, and the volume was 3 to 4 per cent higher. The rate 
of growth, however, has slackened ; in the whole of 1956 
exports were Io per cent higher in value and six per cent 
higher in volume than in 1955. The Suez crisis is partly 
tu blame. Exports to Egypt, which formerly took about one 
per cent of total British exports, have almost ceased and 
the volume of petroleum shipments has had to be sharply 


PROGRESS THIS YEAR 
(monthly averages—£ thousands) 

















Year Ist qtr. | Ist qtr. 

1956 1956 | 1957 
Machinery, non-electric...... j 41,964 42,366 45,942 
a ee rn 27,679 28,215 30,155 
Road vehicles and chassis... . 25,073 25,815 25,631 
ere 20,377 20,046 22,518 
Electric machinery .......... 18,082 17,637 18,853 
he ee re 14,440 13,713 17.508 
Non-ferrous metals ......... 8,566 7,963 10,337 
PNA nanan cacncekiowe 8,290 8,317 8,021 
i OER OC CCRT 5,967 7,072 4,620 

| 
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for fuel oil continued to increase in 1956 at a rate of over 
20 per cent a year, although in the last quarter, when the 
first impact of the restrictions on consumption was felt, the 
rate of increase dropped to 16 per cent. As this rise in 
fuel oil consumption was not accompanied by higher indus- 
trial output, it must be mainly accounted for by conversion 
from coal-burning plant and by the rising demand 
for oil for central heating. The figures for the first quarter 
of 1957, when they are published, will be the first to show 
the full effect of the restrictions on consumption, but of 
much greater concern to the oil companies is the rate of 
increase in demand that can be expected when a free market 
returns. How much, for example, will the rate of growth 
in fuel oil demand be retarded by consumers’ memories of 
the restrictions—and experience of the much higher prices 
—that resulted from the closure of the Suez Canal ? 

In contrast to fuel oil, petrol consumption rose by little 
more than one per cent in 1956, and in the last quarter, 
when rationing began to take effect, started to fall. Deliveries 
of petrol through dealers rose faster over the year, but were 
offset by the reduced demand from commercial consumers, 
as more lorry fleets were switched over to diesel fuel. Partly 
as a result of this switch, the premium grades of petrol were 
again more popular than the regular grades. A similar trend 
towards the increased use of diesel fuel was evident on the 
land, where the tractor powered by tax-free vaporising oil 
continues to give way to the more efficient diesel equipment. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY 





reduced. But exports to other Middle East countries, parti- 
cularly Kuwait, Persia and the Sudan, have continued to 
increase and were 20 per cent higher in the first quarter 
than in the same quarter of 1956. Last year’s remarkable 
growth in exports to North America and India has not been 
maintained, but shipments to the OEEC countries have 
forged ahead ; the average value in the first quarter was 
£86 million a month (including re-exports), 24 per cent 
higher than in the same quarter of 1956 and 14 per cent 
above the average for the whole of 1956. 

Engineering products as a group are no longer making 
the fastest gains, though they still accounted for over one 
quarter of the total rise in British exports between the first 
quarter of 1956 and 1957. Leading the field now are iron 
and steel and non-ferrous metals, shipments of which were 
both about 30 per cent higher than in the first quarter of 
1956 ; chemicals, which rose by 12} per cent ; and textiles, 
which increased by seven per cent, thanks mainly to a 
further growth in shipments of wool textiles and partly to 
a welcome revival in shipments of cotton and synthetic 
textiles. The absolute figures for the main groups are shown 
in the table. The rise in export prices was checked last 
month, the index remaining at 110 (1954=100) ; import 
prices fell by one point to 110, thus moving the terms of 
trade in Britain’s favour by one point to 100. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 





Oil Conversion before Suez 


IL consumption in Britain rose by 8.5 per cent in 1956 
QO to 25.2 million tons, a rate of increase only slightly 
lower than that recorded in 1955, in spite of the lack of 
any rise in industrial production last year, Statistics issued 
by the Petroleum Information Bureau show that the demand 





High Output in Britain 


OME sections of the British wool industry may complain 
S of severe competition, but the level of output as 4 
whole remains high. Prices are firm; demand at home 
and abroad is buoyant ; and delivery dates are tending to 
lengthen. Output in the woollen section, after lagging 
behind, has recently increased. That appears to reflect 
a general improvement in demand, including the recovery 
in the fortunes of the carpet industry, and not simply a 
swing of fashion from worsteds to woollens in women’s 
wear. The latest returns of the Wool Industry Bureau 
of Statistics show that the rate of delivery of woollen fabrics 
in February was five per cent higher than a year ago, 
while deliveries of worsted fabrics were six per cent higher 
The rate of wool consumption in all sections was five per 
cent higher than in February last year. Production of 
tops (the worsted process) in February rose by six per 
cent compared with a year ago and deliveries of worsted 
yarn were seven per cent up ; though deliveries of worsted 
yarn fell by 63 per cent, deliveries of weaving yarn rose 
by 11 per cent and deliveries of hand-knitting yarn rose 
by as much as 28 per cent, reflecting the fashion for 
* quick-knit ” wools. 

Topmakers still find that they cannot sell on the basis of 
the current replacement cost of raw wool and they are apt 
to be envious of the spinners’ superior bargaining power. 
Spinners appear to have had little difficulty in passing on 
higher prices of wool, though a 64’s B top now costs them 
about 152d. a lb, 24d. more than six months ago. Never- 
theless the rise in prices is encouraging the use of lower 
grades of wool and the use of rayon in mixtures. Firms 
are experimenting with the new acrylic fibres, and some 
are beginning to use less terylene in mixtures, say 33 per 
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cent instead of 50 per cent. Some spinners of coloured 
yarns have been offered more orders than they care to 
accept ; experience has shown them that if wool prices 
were to fall some orders could disappear overnight. Few 
people are anticipating a fall in prices soon, but topmakers 
will be cautious about buying wool forward to tide them 
over the between-seasons’ gap in the auctions. 


RUSSIAN STEEL 





Expansion Helps Efficiency 


OUR or five years ago the fashion was for British 
F industry to send productivity teams to the United 
States: in the last two years technical teams have been 
going in the opposite direction—to Russia. Their purpose 
has been rather different—primarily to learn what was there 
rather than to learn from what was there. But these pro- 
cesses are inter-related. Two years ago some British steel 
experts accompanied an international mission to steelworks 
in South Russia: last year a completely British team visited 
the massive steel complex in the Urals, inspecting the 
works at Magnitogorsk, Chelyabinsk and Novo-Taguil. 
Both teams were interested in seeing the reality behind 
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Russian steel statistics: both returned with a high respect 
for Soviet management and advancing technical efficiency. 

Reporting upon the second visit in the British Iron and 
Steel Federation’s Steel Review, two members of the team 
pick out a number of sharp differences between Russian 
steel and British: 


Far higher earnings differentials for skill, and more sharply 
rising bonuses for output. A labourer at Magnitogorsk 
earns 600 roubles a month (say £22 at the latest “tourist ” 
exchange rate) ; a skilled man 1,200 roubles ;-top craftsmen 
2,000 roubles ; managers, 4,000 roubles. 

Total labour productivity in Russian steel is a little below 
British or German, and less than a third of American, 
though in the large integrated plants labour productivity 
“is probably as good as the general run of plants in this 
country.” 

Being shorter of capital than labour, the Russians concen- 
trate on plant productivity. Automatically-controlled blast 
furnaces at Magnitogorsk, with a 26 foot 9 inch hearth 
diameter, produce 2,000 tons of pig iron a day, operating on 
86 per cent sinter and using 13-14 cwt of coke per ton of 
iron. This rate is 40-50 per cent higher than at similar 
furnaces in Britain or the United States. 


Much of this “ splendid performance,” the report suggests, 


is the outcome of a pattern of development in which the 
steelworks have been deliberately planned as the core of 





More Offshore Oil 





Sie first major offshore oilfield dis- 
covered in the Middle East, 
Aramco’s Safaniya field off the coast of 
Saudi-Arabia, came into production last 
week, Elsewhere in the Persian Gulf, 
Shell is waiting only for a replacement 
of the expensive drilling platform 
destroyed in a storm last winter to re- 
commence drilling in 80 feet of water off 
the coast of Qatar; BP, in association 
with a French company, is preparing to 
drill its first exploratory well off the 
Trucial Coast; and the Italians are 
negotiating for leases to drill off the 
Persian coast. 


This flurry of activity is a measure 
of the oil companies’ confidence that 
more major oilfields underlie the waters 
of the Persian Gulf, But all offshore 
drilling is enormously expensive—an 
offshore well may easily cost five times 
as much as a well on the mainland. So 
the greatest stimulus to offshore ex- 
ploration comes when the chances of 
finding a large oilfield underwater are 
much greater than on the more inten- 
sively explored mainland. 


This is to some extent the case off the 
coast of Borneo, where Shell drilling 
rigs are active, and also, if recent dis- 
coveries are an accurate guide, in the 
Gulf of Paria off the coast of Trinidad. 
But by far the most extensive explora- 


tion for offshore deposits has been 
carried out off the coast of the United 
States—above all in the Gulf of Mexico 
off the coast of Louisiana, where over a 
hundred offshore drilling rigs are now 
in operation and over 600 wells are 
expected to be drilled this year. Even 
there the 1956 production rate of some 
40 million barrels of crude oil and 124 
billion cubic feet of natural gas is still 
far short of the volume required to 
make an investment of well over 
$1,000 million pay off. 

Three main types of equipment are 
used in offshore drilling. Permanent 
self-contained platforms can _ be 
mounted on huge piles resting on the 
sea bed and by “directional drilling ” 
up ta a dozen wells may be drilled from 
one platform. Mobile drilling plat- 
forms, one of which is shown in the 
diagram, are equipped with huge legs 
which, although resting on the sea bed 
while the rig is operating, can be 
retracted so that the entire structure 
floats and can be towed away to the 
next location. Floating drilling tenders, 
mounted on barges or converted tank 
landing craft, are moored to a small 
permanent structure on which the 
derrick alone is mounted. 

The depth of well required is not a 
limiting factor in offshore drilling ; 
wells up to four miles deep are quite 





feasible. The main problem is the 
depth of water in which the equipment 
has to operate. So far no well has been 
drilled in the seabed below more than 
112 feet of water, although drilling in 
125 feet of water is to be attempted in 
the Gulf of Mexico this year, and 
existing types of equipment might be 
economic in depths of up to 200 feet. 
But for deeper water some completely 
new techniques will be required. Fully 
floating drilling platforms, with flexible 
drill pipe connections to allow for tidal 
movements ; diving bells for under- 
water well completions; and even 
underwater storage tanks—these are the 
talk of the future, if the rewards for 
finding oil are sufficiently attractive. 
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new engineering and industrial activities, assuring each 
plant of a steady and economic load. Moreover, the rapid 
expansion of capacity—it rose by about 18 million tons 
between 1950 and 1956 and is planned to rise another 
23 million tons by 1960—means that entirely new plants 
are constantly being commissioned in which all the tech- 
nical improvements Russia has developed or can learn from 
elsewhere are continually being applied. 


MANPOWER 


Labour Force Shrinks Slightly 


HERE were about 81,000 fewer people in civil employ- 
ment at the end of February than a year before, and 
about 83,000 more unemployed. The total working popu- 
lation, in which one might have expected a “natural” 
increase of say 30,000 during the twelve months, was 
42,000 down : this expected increase will have been wholly 
offset by the withdrawal of people of working age, particu- 
larly women, from gainful employment during the period 
of disinflation. 

Making allowance for seasonal factors and for the revi- 
sion of manpower figures by the Ministry of Labour, one 
can infer that the labour force in British civic employment 
went on rising up to last summer, though at a slower rate 
than in the years up to 1955. In September it was about 
120,000 higher than in September, 1955—when civic 
employment was fully 320,000 up on September, 1954. 
But since September civil employment has fallen by another 
120,000, over and above the seasonal drop. 

During the whole disinflationary period the major 
decline has been in manufacturing industry: other sectors 
of the economy, notably construction, distribution and the 
service trades, have been gaining extra workers. Within 
manufacturing, there have been marginal net increases in 
employment in chemicals and in some few capital goods 
industries within engineering. But these have been largely, 
according to last week’s Economic Survey, of unskilled 
labour. The main effect of disinflation on the labour 
market has been slightly to soften the extremity of demand 
at the margin—there are now rather more people wholly 
unemployed than jobs on offer—and to halt the steady 
absorption of extra people into gainful employment that 
had been the main mitigating factor during the period of 
brimful employment from 1952 to 1955. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS 





Prosperity. but not Expansion 


HE pace of building and civil engineering construction 
if is still steadily easing off. It is a little too early for 
provisional estimates of output in the first three months 
of this year, but the value of work done in that period is 
unlikely to have been much more than 3-5 per cent more 


than twelve months ago. This would reflect the trend of 
last year, when the value of the industry’s output rose by 
14 per cent in the first six months but by only 7 per cent in 
the last quarter. For over a year the industry has been 
voicing apprehensions about its prospects and last year’s 
results certainly showed the declining trend expected by 
builders, though the actual physical increase of some 6 per 
cent (and a 3-4 per cent improvement in productivity) was 
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somewhat larger than their public remarks would have led 
one to expect. 

The industry’s apprehensions about actual redundancy 
this year have been gnuch more vocal, though they are 
blended with a philosophic view that if it is necessary then 
the industry will have to put up with it. Nevertheless the 
immediate basis for these fears is also not very convincing. 
There is still a large volume of work in hand for most 
sections of the industry. The fall in house building should 
be more than offset by other public new work and though 
credit restrictions seem to have brought the recent sharp 
increase in industrial building and other private work to 
an end for the time being, there is unlikely to be any reduc- 
tion in the rate of this type of construction this year. It is 
indeed difficult to see why total building and civil engin- 
eering output in 1957 should be less than in 1956. The 
present prospects for 1958 are perhaps more bleak and the 
budget failed to provide any obvious stimulus for the 
industry’s customers, but the fall in the amount of work 
passing through architects’ and surveyors’ offices that 
started just over a year ago seems recently to have tailed off. 


AIR TRANSPORT 





Two IATA Anniversaries 


HE International Air Transport Association is marking 
7. up two anniversaries, the tenth year of inter-airline 
clearing operations and, on May Ist, the fifth year of 
tourist fares. The clearing operations, which began in 
London in 1947 with a turnover of £13 million, and ended 
last year with a turnover of £176 million, are one of the 
most valuable services that IATA performs for the inter- 
national airlines, but the introduction of tourist fares was 
a major landmark in the industry’s commercial development. 

The first tourist fares of 1952 were 30 per cent below 
the standard rates for what then became first-class travel. 
Introduced first on the North Atlantic, they spread over 
the main international routes, tapping the first mass market 
for flying. More than 3 million passengers have flown 
across the North Atlantic in the five years since the new 
fares were introduced, and two-thirds of them flew tourist. 
Of the 785,000 who crossed last year, nearly 80 per cent 
flew tourist. 

These figures seem to suggest that the airlines are right 
in contemplating another major change in May next year, 
the introduction of third-class fares at roughly 20 per cent 
less than the present tourist rates, but in five years of 
experience with a two-tier fare structure, many of the 
illusions with which the airlines embarked on their great 
tourist experiment have been rudely shattered. It is not, 
as was once thought possible, feasible to pension off old 
aircraft on tourist services. These will operate first-class 
services adequately for years—witness the Stratocruisers, 
but low fares call for the most efficient machines available, 
and these are usually the newest and fastest. 

Another illusion was that low fares could be introduced 
without seriously affecting the first-class market. The 
evidence is that first-class air travel has been all but 
destroyed by the growth of tourist services, and the North 
Atlantic, which is a particularly uncomfortable journey, is 
one of its last bastions. Third-class fares may destroy the 
tourist market in the same way, for the difference between 
the two will be largely a matter of leg room, and it is argu- 
able how much three inches of extra space (the average 
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difference) is worth in hard cash. The airlines, most of 
whom have just raised their fares by 5 per cent as an 
emergency measure, must decide this autumn whether they 


are going to anticipate events by eliminating the middle © 


fare entirely, leaving only first and the new third class, or 
whether they will wait a year or so to see how the new 
experiment shapes. 


FEED GRAINS 





Barley Cheaper than Maize 


RICES of feed grains are still depressed. American maize 
P is now about £24 a ton cif UK, over £5 10s. below 
its post-Suez peak and Canadian No. 2 feed barley, at about 
{21 10s. a ton, is over £8 below its peak. Prices originally 
fell because freight rates dropped ; then the mild winter and 
the early spring cut consumption of feedingstuffs. Pro- 
ducing countries had to reduce export prices and -some 
speculators were caught out. Now freight rates have eased 
again, demand has slackened further, and the American 
government is accepting lower prices for its surplus stock 
of maize. Canada, which normally meets the bulk of 
Britain’s needs for imported barley has had to meet keen 
competition here from France, and from Argentina and 
Iraq in Continental markets. Barley at present prices is 
drawing some demand away from maize, but there is a 
limit to the interchangeability of the two grains in the 
manufacture of feedingstuffs. Some recovery in demand 
for feed grains is due, for consumers’ stocks are running low 
and consumption of feedingstuffs for poultry begins to 
increase at this season. But supplies in the prdducing 
countries are plentiful and prices are unlikely to rise far. 


PULP AND PAPER 





OEEC Remains Cautious 


SECOND series of forecasts of consumption of pulp and 
A paper in Europe has just been published by the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC), 
The original forecasts for the period up to 1960 were all 
reached or exceeded by 1955 ; will the revised ones suffer 
a similar fate? In 1953 consumption of pulp products— 
paper, board and rayon pulp—in the OEEC countries and 
Finland was reckoned to increase from 9.7 million tons in 
1950 to 12.3 million tons in 1960. By 1955 consumption 
had already soared to 14.2 million tons. Why did the 
OEEC so greatly underestimate demand? First, the 
forecasts prepared in 1953 were undoubtedly influenced by 
the events of the previous year, when the paper industries 
of Western Europe—and none more than the British— 
suffered a severe recession after the buying spree provoked 
by the Korean war. Secondly, the subsequent removal of 
most restrictions on usage of paper and board released a 
massive suppressed demand, especially in Britain. 

In revising its forecasts for 1960 the OEEC disregards 
this non-recurrent influence and assumes that henceforth 
demand for pulp products will be at a “normal level.” This 
apparently means that demand is not expected to expand 
appreciably faster than the gross national product. In the 
favourable conditions of 1950-55 a rise of 26} per cent in 
the gross national product of OEEC countries was accom- 
panied by a rise of 47 per cent in consumption of pulp 
products. For 1955-1960 an increase of 17 per cent in 
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GNP is forecast and one of 20 per cent in consumption of 
pulp products. Between 1955 and 1960 Western Europe’s 
requirements of pulp products would rise by just over 
23 million tons to nearly 17 million tons. The OEEC does 
not think that Western Europe will have much difficulty in 
meeting that demand from its own resources. There is 
‘enough wood in Scandinavia ; and the formation of a free 
trade area could stimulate construction of pulping capacity. 
But has the OEEC again been too cautious ? Paper enjoys 
a dynamic demand which may continue to grow much faster 
than GNP. It is still displacing timber in packaging ; it is 
being used ever more lavishly as an aid to selling ; and its 
technical and domestic applications are multiplying. 


CITY MERGERS 





Merchant Banks Expand 


ERGERS and expansion schemes are gaining popularity 
among the merchant banks of the City. Earlier in 

the year Hambro Bank absorbed Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
the bullion brokers, thereby adding to the merchant banking 
side a new business which was maintained as an entity. Now 
a true merger between two merchant banks—Seligman 
Brothers and S. G. Warburg and Company—is announced. 
The joint business will be known as S. G. Warburg and 
Company (incorporating Seligman Brothers), so that the 
Seligman house, familiar to the City of London for nearly 
100 years, disappears as a separate entity, the Seligman 
partners joining boards of companies in the Warburg group. 
For S. G. Warburg and Company this acquisition adds a 
final feather in an already well-adorned cap. The Warburg 
firm, which was established in London in 1934 under the 
name of New Trading Company, has thus quickly made its 
way to that inner sanctum of acceptance houses, whose paper 
is eligible for rediscount with the Bank of England. To 
achieve membership of the Acceptance Houses Committee 
in little more than twenty years is record-making progress. 


STOCK EXCHANGE STATISTICS 





Curious Calculations 


AST year the gross interest and dividend payments on 
Zz stock exchange securities came to {£1,316 million, an 
increase of 7.5 per cent on the 1955 total of £1,244 million. 
Not more than £625 million of this is believed to have 
flowed into personal disposable income—{35 million, or 
6 per cent, more than in 1955. These estimates are taken 
from the third issue of Interest and Dividends upon Secun- 
ties quoted on the Stock Exchange, London. The formality 
of the title shows that the statistics have the official blessing 
of the Stock Exchange Council. 

Gross interest on loan capital, largely made up of gilt- 
edged stocks, rose by 7.9 per cent, from £627 million to 
£676 million ; gross dividends on ordinary capital by 8.5 
per cent, from £524 million to £567 million ; but gross 
preference dividends remained unchanged at £73 million. 
These payments were made on more issued capital. In all 
the nominal value of securities in the year to end-June, 
1956, went up from {£24,997 million to £26,309 million, 
with loan capital going up from £20,546 million to £21,577 
million, preference capital from £1,224 million to £1,240 
million and ordinary capital from £3,226 million to £3,492 
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million. The stock exchange statisticians go a step further 
and calculate the change in market values in the year to 
end-June: loan capital at market prices thus came down 
from £17,218 million to £16,831 million, preference capital 
from £1,190 million to {1.059 million and ordinary capital 
from £10,171 million to £9,530 million. 

These figures have involved a great deal of work. But 
the material is used to produce the odd concept of an 
average rate of return on preference and ordinary capital. 
The total of all dividends paid over the year on ordinary 
stocks is related to the market value of those stocks on a 
single date (June 29th) and the return on ordinary capital 
is set down at 5.95 per cent (against 5.15 per cent). Simi- 
larly the rate on preference stocks is set down at 6.90 per 
cent (against 6.16 per cent) and the rate on all share capital 
—an even odder concept—at 6.05 per cent (against 5.26 per 
cent). These figures have little meaning. 


WATER POLLUTION 





Detergents Downstream 


HERE is no easy solution to the problem of what to 

do with synthetic detergents once they have gurgled 
down the sink hole. Experiments carried out by the Water 
Pollution Research Board of the DSIR, and described in 
the Board’s report for 1956, suggest that if purification 
plants at sewage works are designed with a certain margin 
of capacity in hand, they are likely to be able to remove 
up to 80 per cent of the detergent coming in to the works, 
but probably not much more. If, however, the plant is 
working to its full capacity, as it will be at many works, 
the proportion of detergent removed will probably be 
much lower. In some of the Board’s experiments only 
50 per cent was removed. 

Until, therefore, the manufacturers of detergents alter 
their chemical formulae to give a product that can be 
destroyed by the normal biological purification process used 
by sewage works, a certain proportion of household deter- 
gent will continue to flow into the streams, rivers and 
reservoirs of the countryside. This could hardly be 
described as a major additional source of water pollution. 
People are eating a far greater amount of detergent from 
washed plates and cutlery than they are ever likely to 
drink from not wholly purified water supplies, and there 
is less alarm about the effects of detergents than when 
they first came on the market and manifested their presence 
‘in clouds of scummy foam blowing off the rivers. Even 
this foam can to some extent be trapped before it becomes 
a nuisance. 

But the Board’s investigations have brought one unex- 
pected factor to light. “Very small concentrations” of 
detergent—as little as one part in a million in water—cause 
a marked reduction in the rate at which a slowly flowing 
stream can absorb oxygen from the air. This could have 
serious consequences in polluted streams or, as the chair- 
man of the Board prefers to put it, “ would be an impor- 
tant factor in determining their capacity for self-purifi- 
cation.” This is a rather more disquieting aspect of the 
use of synthetic detergents. The growth of their market 


proves their popularity and their washing efficiency: . but 
they are not an unmixed blessing. The standing committee 
set up by the government to keep their effects 
review ” has a complex task on its hands. 


“ 


under 
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OIL MEASUREMENT 





Everyman an Oilman 


0 the British motorist—and the Canadian—petrol comes 
T in imperial gallons. In the United States the motorist 
also thinks in gallons, but smaller ones: one imperial gallon 
equals about 1.2 US gallons. Gallons are also the preferred 
unit of measurement of the British Customs’ authorities— 
measured, however, at 60 degrees fahrenheit. 

For larger quantities the oil industry itself abandons the 
gallon completely. In America, and in the calculations of 
American oil companies overseas, the standard unit is the 
barrel (of 42 US gallons or 35 imperial gallons). In describ- 
ing the throughput or capacity of refineries or pipelines, 
their favourite term, which the British companies some- 
times adopt as well, is a measurement of a rate of flow— 
barrels per day. British and Dutch companies as a rule, 
however, have a penchant for measurement by weight. 
Their favourite unit is the ton—the long ton of 2,240 
pounds, not the metric ton found on the Continent, nor the 
American short ton of 2,000 pounds which is used in 
American oil circles mainly to measure bitumen supplies. 
British companies also use tons to measure pipeline and 
refinery capacity or flow—in tons per year. 

Conversion of tons into gallons or barrels is always 
difficult, because it varies with the specific gravity of the 
oil. Thus there are only about 240 gallons of fuel oil in 
a ton, but over 300 gallons of petrol. Even crude oil varies 
according to the country and field from which it is pro- 
duced, although usually within the range of 7 to 7} barrels 
a ton. A convenient shorthand, which can be used with 
crude or fuel oil, is that one barrel a day is roughly equal 
to 50 tons a year. 

Thus the resumption of the flow through the trans-Syrian 
pipelines at 200,000 barrels a day is equivalent to an 
annual throughput of some ro million tons. But the 
innocent observer who wants to find out whether the 
consortium of oil companies in Iran has met its production 
target will: find himself confronted by an agreement 
expressed in cubic metres. This is the final equation: 
1 barrel=35 imperial gallons = 42 US gallons=o0.159 cubic 
metres = 159 litres. 


BUILDING WITH ASHES 





Profits from Waste 


ISPOSAL of the fly ash waste product of power stations 
has become a major—and costly—headache for the 
Central Electricity Authority. Roughly six million tons of 
clinker and fly ash has now to be got rid of each year after 
burning about 43 million tons of coal, and as power stations 
turn steadily towards pulverised coal firing rather more of 
this waste product will be fly ash and less will be clinker, 
for which some market has been built up in breeze blocks 
and in road building. The amount of fly ash residue, now 
about two million tons a year, is likely to double by 1960 
and to treble by 1964. Hitherto only a negligible amount 
has found a useful outlet—in cement; disposal of the 
remainder can cost 10s. or more a ton, and finding new 
dumping sites is becoming progressively more difficult. 
But a process developed by Dr Somogyi, a consulting 
engineer who has formed a private company, Sinterlite 
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“You'd think they'd have Towelmasters by now!” 


Poor chap—left high and wet! And to add insult to injury he knows 
that a Towelmaster would guarantee him a good, clean dry every single 
time he washed his hands. He knows how efficient and hygienic it is. 
Moreover he knows that the Advance Towelmaster Service costs only 
5/- for each roll of towelling used—and a roll is enough to give 180 
pairs of hands a real, honest-to-goodness dry. Can you wonder that 
a man’s not happy without a Towelmaster! F 

ADVANCE 


zz, Lowelmaster 
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Write for full details to : Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. E21), Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 or phone: MAY fair 8886 





See our Exhibit at the Factory Equipment Exhibition, Earls Court, April 29th—May 4th 
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-++the willing horse 


It is an old axiom that everyone flogs the 
willing horse—but who wants to use horses in 
this enlightened age, when mechanical means can do a 
vastly better-job? Nevertheless, it is quite 
surprising how often materials are humped 
around by manpower alone at a cost not 
only measured in fatigue, injury and slowed down 
production, but in the waste of good 
hard cash. More and more enlightened industries are 
taking burdens off men’s backs by substituting 
the horse power of mechanical handling ... 
Stacatruc handling .. . for this superlatively well 
engineered lift truck is the most versatile aid to quicker, 
cheaper and easier handling available today. 
Lifting, transporting and stacking all manner 
of materials with unfailing dependability, the 
Stacatruc fork lift truck is an integral part of 


Britain’s best mobile materials handling system, 


EBFORK LIFT TRVUCK Ss 





A PRODUCT OF THE AUSTIN CROMPTON PARKINSON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


sold and serviced throughout the world by 


ITD LTD 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE LONDON WII 


TELEPHONE PARK 8070 - GRAMS & CABLES INDUSDEV NOTTARCH LONDON 
P4506 
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building industry. The first plant of this kind has been 
installed at Battersea Power Station, where it will be 
operated by The Cementation Company after it is opened 
by Lord Mills next week. The fly ash is first turned into 
small pellets and then heated in a furnace at a temperature 
of up to 2,000° F. The furnace is heated by burning the 
carbon contained in the fly ash pellets ; with high carbon 
residues the pgocess gives off surplus heat that can be 
used elsewhere, but the plant has been designed specifically 
to burn materials with very low carbon content—with as 
little as §-7 per cent. 

This feature of the Somogyi process has attracted con- 
siderable interest from overseas and in this country, as it 
could be applied not only to power station refuse but also 
to colliery slag and even to low grade coal seams. About 


40 million tons of colliery refuse is dumped each year and 
roughly 2,500 million tons has accumulated from the past, 
and Dr Somogyi claims that much of this could in time be 
economically processed to produce heat and aggregate. But 
other materials are also found in these waste residues. CEA 
is now investigating the possibility of recovering germanium 
and other elements from power station refuse, and research 
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Ltd., to promote it, opens up the prospect of turning this 
increasingly expensive waste product into a profitable by- 
product by converting it into light weight aggregate for the 


undertaken by Sinterlite has shown that it is economically 
feasible to recover iron by magnetic separation from fly ash 
with a sufficiently high iron content. A large number of 
the slag heaps that disfigure mining areas have, it seems, 
suitable iron contents and on the basis of the work so far 
done by Sinterlite the cost of extraction would be less than 
the present cost of imported iron ore. 


SHORTER NOTES 


United Drapery Trust has evidently maintained the 
improvement in its trading results shown in the half-yearly 
figures. Consolidated profits for the full year to January 
26th were £6,647,033, against {6,091,144 in the previous 
year. Group net profit after tax shows a more moderate rise 
at £2,599,879, against £2,453,756. The dividend is held 
unchanged with a final payment of 20 per cent, again 
making 32} per cent for the year. The company is, however, 
capitalising £693,211 of reserves to make a one for ten free 
scrip issue to ordinary stockholders. 


* * * 
Cammell Laird announces an unchanged final dividend 


of 10 per cent, again making 14 per cent for 1956. Profits 
before tax were £1,913,000, against £1,785,000. 















HAWKER SIDDELEY accept the offer. 


There is a gain in 





Mannesmann International, a German 





| gee to diversify Hawker Siddeley, 
away from aircraft and towards ex- 
panding industries, took final shape last 
week end. Hawker Siddeley’s plans to 
absorb the Brush Group point directly 
towards nuclear energy, for Brush can 
provide the electrical manufacturing 
capacity that Hawker Siddeley needs to 
take, in Sir Roy Dobson’s words, “a 
further big step in this field that will 
be all important in the years to come.” 
The details of the offer of Hawker 
Siddeley shares for those of the Brush 
Group are as follows: 
One new Hawker Siddeley £1 ordinary 
share is offered for every five of the 
11,461,652 Brush 5s. ordinary shares. 
With the Hawker shares at 37s. 6d. the 
offer prices the Brush shares at 7s. 6d. 
On the eve of the offer the Brush shares 
stood at 7s., having come up recently 
from 5s, 14d. 
One £1 cumulative preference share in 
Hawker Siddeley is offered for one £1 
5} per cent Brush preference share 
(1,660,000 are in issue). The dividend 
on the Hawker Siddeley preference is to 
be increased from 5 to 54 per cent. On 
this offer the Brush preference shares 
gained 3s. 6d. to 18s. 
Four new Hawker Siddeley ordinary 
shares are offered for every five 6 per 
cent £1 convertible preference shares of 
Brush (of which 474,587 are in issue). 
These units jumped Ils. 3d. to 28s. 9d. 
on the offer. 
Shareholders in the Brush Group will 
Presumably follow the advice of their 
directors and the example of Thomas 
Tilling (which owns about 20 per cent 
ef ihe Brush ordinary capital) and 


income ; the 1956 ordinary dividend of 
Brush was passed and Sir Roy Dobson 
has said that, as the Hawker Siddeley 
dividend will be left at 10 per cent for 
1956-57, the Brush ordinary share- 
holders will thus receive the equivalent 
of a dividend of 8 per cent on their 
present holdings. And the offer should 
solve the capital problem which has 
overshadowed the Brush Group for 
years ; at the end of 1955 it had a bank 
overdraft of nearly £6 million and that 
overdraft has since grown. It is to this 
problem that the directors of Hawker 
Siddeley will have to turn their atten- 
tion if the offer goes through. Its 
existence explains why a company with 
net assets of £8 million should be taken 
over for the equivalent of £6 million. 


Canada’s expanding horizons have 
already attracted Hawker Siddeley. 
Nearly half its profits in 1955-56 were 
earned in that country and its interests 
there range well beyond aircraft and 
include Canadian Car and Foundry, 
makers of railway rolling stock. Hawker 
Siddeley was already on the fringes of 
the Canadian steel industry. And it is 
now to have a direct stake in that indus- 
try. Through its subsidiary, A. V. Roe, 
Canada, Hawker Siddeley has bought a 
minority interest in Algoma Steel 
largely from the estate of the late Sir 
James Dunn. The purchase at an un- 
revealed price consists of 150,000 
Algoma shares; McIntyre Porcupine 
has bought another 150,000; the Royal 
Bank of Canada, acting on behalf of 
British investors, another 50,000; and 


company which is building a seamless 
tube plant adjacent to Algoma, has 
bought 200,000 shares. Thus about 
one-third of the issued capital of 
Algoma, which has yet to pay a dividend 
but which has accumulated about 
$784 million in reserves, has changed 
hands. The total price paid for the 
shares (out of an issued capital of 
1,650,000 shares) is believed to be in 
the region of $50 million. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


AVE investors over-estimated the 

growth prospects of some of the 
nuclear power companies ? Following 
the fall in Reyrolle’s profits, another 
nuclear power concern, Babcock and 
Wilcox, has reported a big fall in its 
profits in 1956. This leading firm of 
boiler-makers secured an early contract 
from the Atomic Energy Authority to 
supply boilers for Calder Hall and 
Chapel Cross ; work on these sites is 
well advanced. But it has not secured 
a contract from the Central Electricity 
Authority for a commercial nuclear 
station. 

Thus it was first in the field. Yet in 
1956 its gross profits fell by about 22} 
per cent, from £4,728,418 to £3,668,461. 
Its net profits came down from 
£2,239,809 to £1,547,216, but the ordi- 
nary dividend was left unchanged at 
15 per cent. Can the pressure of rising 
costs on profit margins and difficulties in 
export markets be the only reasons for 
this sharp decline in profits? The 
answer must await the chairman’s state- 
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ment, but at the current price of 79s., to 
which they fell from 81s. 3d. after the 
preliminary announcement, the yield on 
the £1 units of 3} per cent still looks low. 


“BLUE CIRCLE” 


ry. Thursday morning the £1 ordinary 
stock units of Associated Portland 
Cement fell from 48s. 3d. to 45s. 6d. 
This was a measure of the disappoint- 
ment in the market with the results and 
dividends of the “Blue Circle” group 
of cement companies. Since these com- 
panies’ big free scrip issues (150 per cent 
by Associated Portland Cement and 200 
per cent by its subsidiary, British Port- 
land Cement) there had been hopes that 
the directors would loosen the purse- 
strings. But the dividend policy remains 
as conservative as ever. Effectively the 
dividend rates have been left unchanged: 
at 9 per cent for 1956 from Associated 
Portland Cement, 7} per cent from 
British Portland Cement, and 35 per cent 
from Alpha Cement. 


Better dividends were expected 
because of the tremendous accumulated 
resources of these companies. The 
reason why better dividends have not 
been declared is perhaps the stickiness 
of earnings. Sales, no doubt, have been 
well maintained, but margins may have 
been trimmed. The pressure on margins 
has since increased and prices will be 
raised in July. The gross profits of Asso- 
ciated Portland have edged up—from 
£13,072,868 to £13,672,157—and so have 
the gross profits of Alpha Cement—from 
£1,175,054 to £1,197,307—but those of 
British Portland have  fallen—from 
£4,129,482 to £3,994,681. All three com- 
panies have reported a slight fall in their 
net surpluses. 


VICKERS 


HROGMORTON STREET was not looking 

for an increase in the Vickers 
ordinary dividend but it was expecting 
a strong advance in profits. The 
ordinary dividend was in fact left 
unchanged at 10 per cent, but the 1956 
preliminary statement revealed only a 
slight increase in profits before tax— 
from £12,286,558 to £12,701,167—and 


a slight fall in net  profits—from 
£5,597,696 to £'5,332,546. 
The failure of gross profits to 


expand more reflects first the bigger 
provision for depreciation (resulting pre- 
sumably from past capital expenditure) 


1955 1956 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Oe eae 16,359,469 20,055,601 
Development and tooling 410,150 2,109,115 
DEDPOCIRION. . .....050000 2,554,712 3,120,057 
Provisions on work in pro- 

Re ae ae 1,108,049 2,125,262 
Profit before tax......... 12,286,558 12,701,167 
er 5,938,376 6,521,045 
ree 5,597,696 5,332,546 
Ordinary dividends...... 1,680,567 1,680,567 
Retained by subsidiaries... 2,619,216 2,893,731 
Retained by parent...... 954,497 414,832 


£1 ordinary stock at 44s. yields £4 Ils. per cent. 


and secondly an increase in special 
charges. The charge for “ development 
and special tooling” rose sharply, from 
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£410,150 to £2,109,115; in itself that 
could foreshadow some future benefits. 
The provisions “ for further expenditure 
on completed work and possible losses 
on work-in-progress ” also rose abruptly, 
from £1,108,049 to £2,125,262; that 
could relate to contingent as well as to 
actual items. 


The results suggested a deferment of 
hopes and the £1 ordinary stock units 
fell another Is. to stand at 44s. and to 
offer a yield of £4 11s. per cent. 


THOMAS TILLING 


1D gpm of interests protects an in- 
dustrial holding company, as it does 
an investment trust, from many risks. 
Such a company as Thomas Tilling does 
not spread its investments as wide as a 
trust but it has a much closer control of 
the investments it does hold. Most of its 
investments are controlling interests ; 
and the industrial holding company keeps 
control of the purse strings. It also on 
occasion provides part of the manage- 
ment. In an expanding economy almost 
automatic growth comes to such a hold- 
ing company. But to make the most of 
it the holding company must be prepared 
to provide new money or to extend 
credit. 


Thus, while growth seems likely, the 
funds of Thomas Tilling seem fully 
employed. They could in a sense receive 
substantial reinforcements this year, for 
the group has accepted the Hawker 
Siddeley offer for its 20 per cent holding 
in the Brush group. Will it wish to 
retain the Hawker shares it will be 
receiving in exchange ? At the end of 
last year Thomas Tilling held in cash 
and tax reserve certificates £399,731 and 
£728,355 in quoted investments (which 
had a market value of £554,310) and it 
had borrowed £891,964 from the banks. 
Its funds included £2,403,544 of the net 
assets of Cornhill Insurance (which in- 
surance company has invested £1,567,889 
of its portfolio of £5,421,483 in ordinary 
shares); and £2,810,497 of the hire pur- 
chase debts of Mutual Finance. Against 
this, there was £4,245,000 in ordinary 
capital, £4,227,457 im revenue reserves, 
£3,762,154 in minority interests and 
£1,615,030 of the deposits and current 
accounts of Mutual Finance. 


The consolidated trading profit rose 
from £2,179,015 to £2,420,181 and total 
income from £2,794,457 to £3,076,122. 
Following an increase in net income from 
£712,702 to £814,685, the ordinary divi- 
dend was raised from 10 to 11} per cent. 
But the chairman, Mr Lionel Fraser, has 
already announced that the next interim 
dividend will be 6} per cent (against 5 
per cent) so that a total payment of 12} 
per cent seems likely for 1957. On that 
assumption, the £1 units yield about 
4% per cent at 51s. 3d. 


Unfortunately, Mr Fraser does not 
reveal what contribution the main sub- 
sidiaries make to profits. But he does 
say that James A. Jobling, the manufac- 
turers of “ Pyrex,” in which Thomas 
Tilling has a 60 per cent interest, 
achieved an increase in sales but reported 
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lower profits; but this company has 
added to its capacity and has an 
“excellent order book.” Mr Fraser does 
not expect the profits of Mutual Finance, 
the hire purchase finance house in which 
Tilling has a 98 per cent interest, to be 
as good as the record results for 1956. 
The premium income and underwriting 
profits of Cornhill Insurance, in which 
Tilling has a 53 per cent interest, have 
grown. 


CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 


UNARD is automatically associated with 
the “Queens,” and with the North 
Atlantic. The emphasis is correct, for 
more than some other large shipping 
companies its fortunes are bound up with 
passenger liners. But Cunard does a big 
cargo trade as well and last year it must 
have enjoyed some benefit (though this 
may prove temporary) from the increase 
in freight rates. Like the other shipping 
companies it must benefit from the 
doubling of investment allowances. 


On that fact alone, the decision to raise 
the ordinary dividend from Io to Ir per 
cent can be justified. It can also be 
justified by the increase in profits. Last 
year its operating surplus went up from 
£7,405,872 to £8,419,874. The net 
surplus advanced from £1,827,969 to 
£2,260,971, from which the 11 per cent 
ordinary dividend absorbs £822,250 net. 
The British tax provision was £2,675,688 
before crediting the investment allowance 
relief of £802,476, compared with 
£2,504,070 (before a relief of £746,148) 
in 1955. The increase in the ordinary 
dividend was not reflected in the price of 
the £1 ordinary stock, which, at 273s., 
yields £8 3s. per cent. 


GALLAHER 


a has recently been one of the 
most successful competitors in the 
tobacco industry. It has also been the 
most active in the capital market, with 
the result that for the year 1956 it has 
£11 million of ordinary capital ranking 
for dividend, compared with £5,437,500 
(of which £500,000 ranked for the final 
dividend only), The company has 


Years ended 
December 3}, 
1955 1956 
£ £ 
Group trading profit... 4,033,217 5,060,995 
sks hs enbw ce 2,085,196 2,917,501 
Te pCO 1,948,021 2,143,494 
Exceptional profit (net) 
to contingencies Res- 
nn RETR CE Nil 216,377 
Carry forward ........ 1,963,206 2,813,212 
Parent Company :— 
Preference divs. (net) 145,439 180,262 
Ordinary divs. (net).. 767,266 1,106,875 


achieved an increase of about £1 million 
in the group profit before tax, excluding 
a windfall of £397,022 gross (£180,645 
net) resulting from the increase in the 
tobacco duty. The net result, which 
conforms with the directors’ forecast of 
last August, is that with much more 
money at its disposal the group has been 
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able to declare a final dividend of 12} 
per cent making 17} per cent for 1956, 





against 25 per cent on half the capital in 


1955, and that the group balance carried 
forward has been increased by about 
£850,000. The market’s expectations 
were thus fulfilled. 


RUBBER SHARE-OUT 


AST November Guthrie and Com- 
L pany’s scheme for redeploying the 
surplus liquid assets of the rubber com- 
panies in that group through a new trust 
company was produced and quickly 
abandoned. It was obvious that oppo- 
sition to a plan that might hoist assets 
out of the reach of shareholders, was 
strong. The surplus liquid assets above 
what the rubber companies seemed likely 
to need, remained. It is good to see that 
Sir John Hay and his co-directors have 
been big enough to adopt the obvious 
alternative and to allow shareholders to 
taste the fruits that are theirs. Only two 
of the companies concerned have pro- 
duced dividend statements since the 
scheme was abandoned. Linggi last 
month paid a special tax free dividend of 
Io per cent making a total of 35 per cent 
for the year ended October 31st (against 
25 per cent tax free), and thereby used 
up some £85,000 of its reserves. This 
week Labu Cheviot in addition to raising 
its normal dividend for the year ended 
December 31st from 40 per cent, less 
tax, to 423 per cent, less tax, proposes 
to repay 6d. on each 2s. ordinary share. 
The repayment is tax free to share- 
holders. It knocks £145,801 off the 
company’s share premium account. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF 


ee tax, the net profits of Harland 
and Wolff, the shipbuilders, fell in 
1956 from £920,859 to £901,297 and, 
for the fourth successive year the ordi- 
nary dividend was left unchanged at 
IO per cent—not a surprising decision 
in view of the labour dispute. But the 
trend in profits was rather better than 
the net earnings suggest. First, the 
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tax provision was higher at £900,845 
(against £888,768). Secondly, the profit 
of £60,315 on the settlement of contracts 
completed in earlier years was much 
lower than the 1955 credit of £200,581. 
If these profits of earlier years are 
excluded, gross profits on the year’s 
business appear to have risen from 
£1,609,046 to £1,741,827. The £1 
ordinary units of Harland and Wolff now 
stand at 34s. and yield 5% per cent. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


HE introduction on the Stock Ex- 

change of the £1 six per cent 
preference shares of Lombard Banking 
this week with an expected opening price 
of between 17s. and 18s. is small beer in 
the issue market: there are only 413,693 
of the shares in issue; the company’s 
1,412,753 5s. ordinary shares are not yet 
to be quoted. Yet in another way the 
emergence of Lombard Banking as a 
quoted company is worth note. Its 
growth, even for a hire purchase finance 
house, has been phenomenal. In the 
decade 1947-56 group net profits before 
tax have risen without a break from 
£11,000 to £398,0c0o—a thirty-six fold 
increase. The group specialising in hire 
purchase finance on agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial goods, including 
motors but not the smaller domestic con- 
sumer goods, has recently been reorgan- 
ising its affairs, so that the parent com- 
pany concentrates on banking and the 
subsidiaries on hire purchase financing. 
It must be contemplated that the parent 
will thus receive deposits and re-lend 
them to the hire purchase subsidiaries. 
The building up of a bank in the full and 
normal sense of the word is naturally not 
complete. No right is yet claimed to 
create and maintain hidden reserves. 

It must be expected that growth will 
continue and that to promote it a quota- 
tion will ultimately be sought for the 
ordinary capital. The ordinary shares 
that received 274 per cent last year also 
received a free scrip distribution of four 
ordinary shares and three £1 6 per cent 
preference shares for every 16 ordinary 
shares held and must now be considered 
to be on a 20 per cent dividend basis. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 


Apr. 10 May 1 May 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Apr. 30 May 14 May 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 7 May 21 June 4 





AST week’s fall in the Treasury bill 

rate followed by talk of a reduction 
in the Bank rate led to a reversal of the 
downward trend of gilt-edged stocks. 
Since last Wednesday and even after the 
announcement of an unchanged Bank 
rate on Thursday prices advanced 
steadily, the Financial Times index of 
Government securities improving a point 
to 86.98 in the three days of dealing. 
Short-dated issues moved up, 4 per cent 
Conversion 1957-58, rising to 99Qs%. 
Scarborough Corporation took advan- 
tage of the good market to announce 
an issue of £1 million § per cent stock 
at £963, with the single date of 1966. 
Though underwriters of both the 
Brighton and Nottingham issues had 
been left with stock and both started 
at % discount on Wednesday Brighton 
rose to 4 discount and Nottingham to 
4 discount. Industrial stocks were again 
better and Canadian issues attracted con- 
siderable support, International Nickel 
and Aluminium Limited making out- 
standing gains. 

Bank shares were mainly quiet, 
although Bank of British West Africa 
advanced 3s. to 33s. 6d. on the increased 
dividend. Royal Exchange Assurance 
held the gain of 12s. 6d. to 150s., which 
followed the increase in dividend, but 
Employers’ Liability fell 1s. 3d. on the 
dividend announcement. A _ surprise 
among stores was provided by a sharp 
rise of 8s. 3d. to 68s. 9d. in John Barker. 
Austin Reed jumped 4s. to 29s. 9d. on 
the higher dividend. Hoover “A” 
gained 2s. 44d. to 37s. ro}d.; finance 
houses advanced, United Dominions 
Trust rising 3s. to 95s. Bowmaker fell 
gd. to 22s. 44d. on the publication of 
the full report. Steel shares rose. The 
Pressed Steel convertible debenture 
rose to a premium of 17. 

Oil shares fell back on the troubles in 
Jordan. Kaffirs weakened again. Rub- 
bers continued to attract support and 
there were small changes in tea shares. 







































































































































“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
** The Economist” Indicator 
INDICATOR 
230 -- A 1957 |Indicator*| Yield % 1956 1955 
Average 1953=100 air \ : 
220 | [V \ Mar. 27 | 204-9 5-39 High Low High Low 
weyf [| ew wnt! ee | Ee 
” z , | 
at \ odie » 17) 216-4 | 5-06 | 930.4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
' f } \A N » 24) 218-3 5-02 | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
200|_4\__ -& AY \ f “« Financial Times” Indices 
‘N\ AY) inancial Times” Indic 
e / os vV 
190 D4 / Vu {Vv VM Ord. Ord. | Fixed 24 : Bar- 1956 1955 
PW YA] YN bay) 1957 | indext | Yield | Inez [Consors] 08 Jag | High 
, > Me 
i VW 1956 oe " Lon 
W \ / April 17 | 200-8 | 5-45 | 94-64] 4:74 | 11,789] 203-6 | 233-9 
V » 18| 201-0] 5-44 | 94-64! 4-75 | 10,580] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
ne oa » 19 Good — ‘. ‘ 
—— Easter Monday ow LOW 
14 a | ‘ae ee , 623 | 201-2 | 5-44 | 94-90} 4-71 | 11,803} 161-5 | 175-7 
eT ST al | Tal otnwl el » 241 201-1! 5:44 | 95-05 | 4-66 | 11,414 | (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15) 
acids ms . Bases :—* 1953=100. + July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS Net Gross Price, | Price, | Yiel 
Prices, 1956 AND Paka +B Pric A ave 34, Yield, | Prices, 1956 — ORDINARY April | April Aprit 
Sica, GUARANTEED [Aprill6,Apr 2%, “ist Apr. 24, ——rl ahah a STOCKS 16, | 24, 24, 
High | Sa Low a STOCKS ee | 195 ‘High | 1 Low 1957 | 1957 1957 
Pr [£ “s. de fs @ % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING - 6 d 
993 | 97 |Funding 23% 1952-57....; 994: | 99% on 317 9.1 85/6 | 64/- 1 8 b\Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 80/- | 81/3 | 3 13 10 
954; | 934 |War Loan 3% 1955-59...| 96% | 96 |3 2 9/4 9 11) 13/- 9/44 | 14 4 a\Cammell Laird. . -8/- 12/- | 11/108] 5 17 10 
91% 8844 |Funding 24% °1956- oe 92 92% 1310 7)413 Ol] 35/- | 22/9 3 5 biDorman Long ..... 1; 26/- | 27/6 |516 4 
100% | 99% |Exchequer 5% 1957..... 1100/3/6100/3,4 — 315 2454/9 | 39/- 84 3}a\Guest Keen Nioid. £1) 49/6 | 51/6 1415 4 
9948 | 97 {Conversion 4% 1957-58..| 98% 99% !210 11415 41] 55/6 | 41/6 6 4 a\Metal Box ........ 1; 56/103| 58/9 |3 8 9 
97; | 953 (Serial Funding 24% 1957.] 984 | 98% 312 5|4 911 | 37/6 | 25/7} 5 a| 12$b\Stewarts & Lloyds.f1| 29/9 | 31/9 | 510 2 
94% | 91 [Conversion 2% 1958 $-59.. #1] 9 310101411 22) 60/- | 47/3 3a) 11 6\Swan Hunter......£1) 70/—-* | 68/-* 14 2 4 
924 | 884 |Exchequer 2% 1960.. 933 93% 311 43410 4143/9 | 31/48! 44a! 84hb)United Steel.......f1] 32/6 | 33/6 17 9 3 
95 92} Exchequer 3%, 1960. saci 95%) 953 3 2 9/1410 3 | 44/78 | 32/4) 2hal = ThOIVickers....... ..e fl] 45/6 | 44- 1411 0 
98 | 97% |Conversion 44% 1 98% | 98% 215 41415 6 ELECTRICAL 
88i | 83 |Savings Bonds 3% 1085. 65, 87} 87# 3 9 6/417 914 15/3 | 45/- Tia bh gn Elec. Inds. ..£1; 66/3 | 68/- |4 8 3 
82; | 77} [Funding 3% 1959-69..... 80} 81g | 5 3 2 5 R ¥ aH a, ena BhOBr. Ins, er pn a : iL 10 
i e a\Decca Rec eee 4/-| 29/ f 2 
924 | 84) |Funding 4% 1960-90..... 88;* soir { 215 9)412 5 37/- /6 | 15 ¢ 15 clBlect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 32/3 | 32/3 1413 0 
81; | 75 |Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 79 79% | 31310/5 3 51) 66/14 | 43/6 4 a| 10 bjEnglish Electric .. yh 57/6 | 59/- 1415 0 
917 | 88} |Exchequer ae 1962-63...) 92 923 |3 4 41413 01) 65/6 | 40/9 946,  44a\General Electric ...f1) 56/3 | 58/- | 416 7 
874 | 83% |Exchequer 24% 1963-64..| 874" | 874*|3 8 9/411 51 TEXTILes 
81% | 76% (Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67; 80$*| 814* | 314 2/418 O11] 24/9 | 19/4) 4 ae Dyers....£1| 20/9* | 20/74*, 9 15 il 
793 | 71} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 75} Hh | 311 515 2 2H 237% | 13 5 British Celanese ...£1) 22/6 | 22/10)... 
834% | 78 |Funding 3% 1966-68..... 82 82; | 312 8|5 1 11 | 25/104 20/73] 645 ofeloots J. & P. .....£1) 25/— |°27/103' 6 5 7 
96 90 {Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 94} 94; 218 7/414 8t] 44/- | 29/- 66 4 alCourtaulds........ 35/9 | 35/9 |5 1110 
88 81% |\Conversion 34% 1969....| 85% 864 | 3 81015 1 9] 37/3 | 22/3 5 a 1246\Lancashire Cotton. .{1| 35/9 | 36/449 12 5 
83 74% [Treasury 33% 1977-80...) 79 719% |3 6 6)5 2 Ol] 33/3 | 26/- 10 6| 2}a\Patons & Baldwins.{1) 35/10 | 36/44 | 6 17 5 
844 | 754 (Treasury 34% 1979-81...| 77 788 (3 611/5 2 31 | SHops & STORES | 
725 a Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 68 69 | 3 111/415 31} 18/10} 12/92 | 144 6 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 16/6 | 17/3 | 4 1 3 
81; | 734 |Funding 3§% 1999-2004..| 77} | 77¢ |218 2/414111 41/44 29/- | 206 ‘Thal\Debenhams ..... 10/-| 41/44*| 42/9 |6 8 7 
84% 76 |Consols 4% after Feb. 57 794 79% |218 O|8 1 5f} 44/9 | 30/14} 4785) 15 alGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-1 47/— | 49/14 6 7 3 
17 68 |War Loan 34% after 1952) 734 72%* | 215 61416 3f| 35/6 | 27/44 | 16%, 10 al\Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/-| 44/6 | 46/44 216 8 
76 67% (Conv. 34% after Apr: 1961) 7033 71g | 216 4° 418 If} 257103) 19/- 20 b 12}$a/United Drapery. ..5/-| 27/6 | 27/9 {517 3 
66 58% |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 62 623 | 215 1/415 11f] 43/3 | 34/- | l3ka 2696 Woolworth. ......5/-| 44/6 ~| 44/104 4 9 3 
56 49% |Consols 24%.......0055- 53 53¢ |213 8/413 6f | Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
56 50 ag 24% after Apr. °75) 528 534 | 214 1/414 2f| 22718 | 16/- 64), 344 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/6 |-20/- |5 0 0 
98 90 (Br. Electric 44% 1967-6 94 95+ |3 2 2\5 2 61] 9/- | 5/9 8$b| Nil a\British Motor..... 5/-| 8/- | 8/1815 417 
80 726 Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. .| 76 77k |312 9'5 2 91) 44/3 | 25/9 2ta} 5 biFord Motor .......£1) 38/6 | 38/- {319 0 
79k | 714 (Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 748 Ht 13 9 515 O 14 49/3 | 29/9 3a 7 biHawker Siddeley...{1| 35/9 | 38/7h|5 3 7 
95 854 Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 89 89: |3 2 4/15 1 611 47/3 | 38/10 10 cq 12$c\Leyland mp 49/44 | 50/- (5 0 0 
8348 | 74§ (Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 783* | 783% |3 611/15 1 42115/10}) 85/6 1245, 5 a\Rolls-Royce....... 1/122/6 |123/1} 216 9 
90% 84} [Br. Gas 4%, 1969-72 ..... 88} 89 13 5 3.5 2 Tl} 9/38] 5/t| 12 c 8 ciStandard Motor...5/-| 7/3 | 17/4415 8 6 
87% | 80 ‘Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....] 844 $i 13 611/5 0 ll SHIPPING | 
13} 653 |[Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 et 684 694* | 3 2 41415 31] 38/9 | 28/6 baa 6}a/Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 42/6 | 43/3 | 314 Og 
80 *& 72% (Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 176 774 1312 9:5 2 921 27/- | 20/43 | 3a) 8 bCunard........... i 26/6 | 27/- |8 3 0 
905 8143 |Br. Transport 4% 1972- 77, 86 87; |3 310,5 2 11) 35/9 | 277- | 3a 5 UP &ODefd........ 1| 37/6* | 36/6* 4 7 8 
73} 654 (Br. Transport 3%, 1978-88 69 708 }3 5 7!418 Ti | | MISCELLANEOUS 
45/6 | 34/3 | 34a) 6 djAssoc. Port. Cem...f1] 48/- | 48/3 | 3 12 10 
| DOMINION 60/9 38/6 "hia 3 Saeuuere or. — a6 41/3" hae 
ic | | Price, | Price, | Yield a owater Paper ....f1 /9 \}5 410 
_ Prices, 1986 | CORPORATION AND —lApe'16|apn94| Ape 24 B1/101] 40/4b | a 8 Br. Aluminium --:-f3] 68/9" | Te 31 7 
9 { = law Cc a Br. Amer. To /- fa ys" | 5 16 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1967 | 19ST | 19T Ji9/9 | 15/44 | 15. ‘TiaB.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 21/- | 22/- |5 2 3 
| | £ s. a. | 4/- | 32/9 4a| 6 6Br. Oxygen ccscccchly Saf [ats 15 8 3 
80 74% Australia 33% 1965-69 ............ 79} 793 |512 311869 $56} 3a 4 b\Canadian Pacific. .$25, $673 ($67 | 417 0 
98 92} ‘Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 944 944 | 5 7 61) 25/9 | 14/4§| 105 2$a/Dunlop Rubber. -10/-| 19/6 | 19/3 |6 9 0 
16 70 |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-170.......... 728 724 | 510 61} 49/103) 36/- 6 6| 4 a\{mp. Chemical.....£1| 45/3 | 45/9 4 8 0 
88 80} \N. Zealand 4% i976 78 Recah laeediaia 87 863 | 5 2 41).62/9 | 42/3 83a) 124 $b Imp. Tobacco .....£1) 41/— | 42/48 | 919 5 
101} OO ILC. GAY, TOTT-EL.....nccccsccers 105 105§ |5 1 Oef$211_ |$141g |$3-75c/$3-75c{nt'l. Nickel....n.p.v.| $212} $222 | 219 3 
97} 88} ‘Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 923 93 5 9 31) 40/3 | 28/ 5b 23a J. Lucas (Inds.).... Aya 35/74" 36/6* | 4 2 3 
68; | 61 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%, 1 66 66 418 31] 22/73 | 16/73 6§a 15 fy Monsanto Chem. . 6 21/6 | 23/- |318 3 
81 | 71 German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5% 75* | 44*/ i... 18/- 14/10}; 10 ¢ 24a, Ranks .......... /-| 17/3 | 17/43 | 5 15 3 
169} | 159} |Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 165 | 165 | 75/44 | 42/9 | 15} 6 a@lA.E. Reed........ £1 52/9 | 53/9 | 5 19 On 
16/44 | 11/7 20 cl 22$c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 15/6 | 15°93) 7 9 5 
: : st Sat dt 7 Tate & “eee: H 64, 1s 65/9 | : 1 : 
= : | 5. | Price, | Yield, a ube Investments. .£1, 65’ 65 /4 12 00 
Prices, 1956 ne Ping ORDINARY Pate 16 April | April p15/6 | 92/6 5a Wlgunen & Newall... oe 131/3 |133/6 | 430 
aia’ -| (a) STOCKS | 0957 | 94. 94, 82/9 | 61/713 6 a| 114\Unilever Ltd.......£1! 93/14 | 94/6* | 315 5 
ima | tow | OOO | 1957 | 1987 | 41/9 | 22/9 | +755 44a United Molasses . "i072 42°6" | 22°9 | 416 0 
t ae a u im a INES, ETC. | 
| ; % % | Banks & Discount | £ s. d. 1172/6 |133/9 | 20 a| 50 d\Anglo-American .10/-/133/9 |131/3* |5 6 8 
21/- | 18/6 2a\ 7 BBk. ae 28’- | 279 |6 9 9 | 40/- | 22/6 | f2$a) +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f{1) 27/6 | 26/9 13 0 8 
50/- | 39/10 5 a| 7 b\Barclays Bank..... 145- | 439 |5 9 9 [130/73 | 91/3 | 80 a 120 b/De Beers Def. Reg.5/-| 95/- | 93,14 10 14 10 
35/9 | 27/9 4a| 4 bBarclays D.C.O. 1) 33/— | 32,6 |418 6 | 25/- | 19/73; ... 4 ..« |Doornfontein.. --10/- 20/6 | 203 ai 
41/9 | 32/9 Tia 74b\Chartered Bank. . J 37/6 | 38/6 | 71510 | 10/11) 8/6 | 30 30 c\London Tin ...... 11/9 | 12/6 |912 0 
51/- | 42/1038... 7 bLioyds Bank ...... 48 | 47/- |5 10 8j| 16% | 114% | 1124, 25 a\Nchanga Cons. ... fl 12% | 12% 10 18 10h 
72/44 | 61/- | 9Q9aj 9 bMidland Bank..... a 68,6 | 68 - |5 511 | 64 | 52/6 40 b| 50 a/President Brand ..5/-| 48/13 | 47/6 |9 9 1 
46/- | 29/3 | 5a| 5 biNat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 39/6 | 40- 15 0 0 | 29/- | 21/- 12}$a} 25 b)Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 22/6 | 22/103 8 3 10h 
50/- | 40/6 | 6}a} 64b'Union Discount....f1) 49/- | 48- |5 4 2161/9 | 37/6 30 6| 124ajUnited Sua Betong.£1) 57/6 | 58/6 14 10 8 
INSURANCE ~ 81/9 | 64/44 | 40 b| 40 ajWestern Holdings 5/-| 63/14 | 60/74 | 6 11 10 
ety MG | = a Do pe pH Union 5/-| 83°9 | 846 |4 6 9 
2 ha 746\Legal & General . ee 31 jar 13 i 6 
254 | 183 | #20 a| 50 biPearl............. 1] 214* | 20;* |516 7 New York Closing Prices 
48§ | 38 {f125 c\t1324c Prudential ‘A’..... fl] 42i* | 43}* 15 6 6 r poe 
| Breweries, Etc. | Apr. | ‘Apr. Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apt. 
119/6 |106/- {| 10a) 33 bBass ............. £1jll1/3 {113-1712 3 | 16 | 24 16 | 24 | 16 | 24 
24/104} 18, 1 | 113d} 6 a\Distillers......... 6/8| 24/6 | 24/103 4 13 10 Eg SK & cia: I$ 1$ 
45/10 | 10 aj 15 bGuinness........ 10/-} 40- | 406 | 6 3 6 (Can. Pacific ..; 34} | 344 JAm. Viscose..| 34} | 34% [Int'l. Nickel. ./109} {112 
16/- | | 81, 9 7 al 17 6 Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 68/9 7 —- |}6 8 O JN.Y. Central .| 293 | 30% [Beth. Steel...) 444 464 jNational Dist. 263 | 27 
ee Om ; Pennsylvania. 20} 20 jChrysler ..... 75% | 78% [Sears Roebuck 26; 264 
183/9 | 99/- T10 6| 5 a British Petroleum. .£1]146/3 (1147/6 3 10 9 jAmer. Tel. ...!177$ |1774 [Crown Zeller. .| 53 | 51% {Shell Oil ..... | 80} | 83% 
117/ ‘9 | 63/- 7 BL eee £1)104,43 106/103} 3 5 5 WStandard G: is.; 12§ , 12} |DuPontdeNm.|1884 |193$ [Std. Oilof N.J.| 595 604 
17% | 11% | Tal _174b'Royal Dutch... 20 fi.j£18} £18} | 210 0 [Western Union; 18§ | 18} |Ford Motors. .| 584.584 JU.S. Steel....! 61! | 634 
171/— }103/3 5 al 1134/Shell -saensuecaante £1)180/74 1179/44 | 3 12 10 jAlumin’m Ltd./131 (138 |Gen. Elect....| 614 | 64 [West’house E.' 57 | 584 
58/6 | 33/3 | | jUltramar ....... 10/-+{ 74/3 | 74/1} Am. Smelting.| 56% | 55% ‘Gen. Motors. . 414 418 Woolworth. ..| 45) | 43 
* Ex divide nd. ; Tax oy t Assumed average life aman: 10 years. ~ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in §. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. @) Final « lg lend 
(c) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (zg) On 16%. (4) After Rhodesian tax. (#) On 174% tax free. (7) On 13% (1) itest 
date. (2) On 16% (o) On 15°%,. (gq: On 8F%. (r} On 18% - 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


EEE MINIs ccccsuccancnaese 
BRITISH 
Prices and Wages............... Mar, 30th 
Production and Consumption April 6th 
Manpowe?......6.cccceccsescscese April 13th 
pe eer This week 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............+«. April 20th 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


British 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


April 20th 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... 
mmonwealth ...:.. 
Western Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply April 13th 
United States Mar. 30th 


eeeeeseee 


eeeeeeeee 


This week 
April 6th 


ar. 





















































Monthly averages 1956 1957 
Unit ‘ —— pees 
1954 1955 1956 Jan. Feb. March Dec. Jan. | Feb March 
} 
VALUE 
Imports : 

OO 6c.4cad CAMO EdCRGs ce seseeeees £ million 281-2 323°6 324-1 346-3 309-1 330-2 307-9 376-5 | 320-8 361-8 
Food, drink and tobacco ........e6. “i 110-5 120-1 121-0 126-7 116-5 126-2 119-9 143-6 | 125-9 140-3 
Dasle MACS onc cccccccccscccces 85-5 93-7 92-0 99-6 83-7 82-9 88-8 115-0 | 86-6 98-8 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ a 27°4 34-0 34-5 36:1 34-2 37-2 31-5 30°8 | 36°6 44-8 
Manufactures ...cccccscccceccccess a 56-6 74-7 75-5 81:6 713-9 82-9 66-3 85-1 | 70-4 76°8 

— of UK produce : 

a PPP Cre PERE CLOT TRE TU - 222-9 242-1 264-3 257-9 245-5 271-3 253-7 261-0 278-2 297-0 

ManulactW. 6 occ cccecscscccsoess o 180-9 199-0 218-3 212-3 202-1 224-5 202-9 213-5 | 231-9 247-4 
a a ET ae i 8-4 99} 12-2 14-2) 13-5 13-3 11-2 11-7 | 10-9 16-4 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports). . ” — 49-9} — 71:6} — 47-6] — 74:2| — 50-1) — 45-5] — 42-9} —103-9 — 31:7] — 48-4 

VOLUME 
Ss xcidettueveagesyasacccaone 1954 = 100 100 111 111 113? 106 126 | 108 
Gi carters thesis ae oudaien . 100 107 114 1124 107 110 117 
BY AREA 
— : 
lar are@—total.... oc. ccccccdecese £ million 51-6 70-1 71-0 69-9 69-8 62-7 72-3 87-6 83-8 85-7 
_—_ Siete apap segs i 23-5 35-0 34-0 31-8 34-1 29-0 40-6 51-2 47-5 46-4 
is CANGED 00. cccsccesece 22-7 28-6 29-0 25-4 26-3 25-0 24-8 24-9 | 23-3 24-3 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... ‘i 66-9 78-4 79-7 88-1 72-6 81-1 71-2 84-9 73°6 78-2 
POON cok cncdvsscnnsduwesss es 124-8 130-9 126°5 137°2 123-5 140-1 125-2 155-0 118-8 154-3 
: 
ollar area—total.......sececeeees “ 31-3 34:8 45-2 34-5 41-6 43°3 41-5 41-8 41-9 46-9 
™ UG istevsces evcceses os 13-3 16-6 21-6 17-3 19-6 18-6 20-2 22-9 20°7 23-2 
= CHORD sicicccccseces i 11-3 121 15: 10:3 11-7 13-7 12-1 12-5 11-6 14-4 

Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... a 64-1 67°5 75-1 68-1 64-1 717-8 77-1 80-5 83-6 94-5 

PN GBs iu ccnccnsevicsecdecns a 112-2 120-9 122-4 130-7 120-4 129-8 116-8 118-3 130-8 131-3 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 

Dollar area .......eeeeeesceeee occ “ — 20°3| — 3-3 | — 25-8] — 35-4] — 28-2] — 19-4] — 30°38] — 45-8 | — 41:9] — 38-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ...... ° o — 28|—10-9}— 46] — 20:0} — 85) — 3-3} + 59) — 4-4) + 10:0/ + 16-3 
a een es — 12-6)|— 100); — 41] — 65} — 31] — 10-3} — 84] — 36-7 | + 12:0 | — 23-0 

rane IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
heat CTT CCT TOT T Teer ’000 tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 348-0 422-5 408-3 319-2 375-6 404-0 418-9 

WUE oc ccvecsscccecossccescoees oe o 56-3 67-0 72-4 99-9 68-0 100-6 61-2 16-9 63-2 106-4 
Sugar, unrefined .........00. eoccce ~ 201-2 186-2 194-9 171-8 247-9 209-8 243-7 261-0 231-2 222-0 
BOW CONDO) oc candinidnidadesess - 30-8 24- 27-1 27-1 22-7 28-5 32-7 46-8 45-1 35:8 
Raw wool, sheep's and lambs’ (*).... | mn: Ib. 51-6 55-1 53-5 84-2 56-2 50-1 69-0 81-7 45-8 68-6 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (4) ... | ’000 tons 20-6 24-6 18-3 20-6 23-8 27-4 17-2 31-8 19-0 8-7 
SE. sc ecntrctcteonidadioceneee *000 stds. 122-0 140-0 105-8 88-4 55-2 51-5 99-3 89-1 53-1 59-6 
MINI: i cokeiaccauiseceas ase 7000 tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 200-5 134-2 106-2 183-9 214-1 146-6 141-2 
Crude petroleum ........eceeeeeees mn, galls 601 618 598 640 59 508 424 465 595 

of UK : 

oal, including bunkers ..........++ *000 tons 1,351 1,196 836 914 856 | 826 781 756 196 709 

oven piece-goods—cotton.....+.+ imn.sq. yds 53 46 40 41 39 40 40 38 41 41-9 
‘ ” WOOI(®) oe se eee { — 8,204} 8,965} 91024 9,030] 8,545] 9398] 7,532] 9,970] 9,207| 10,160 

Passenger cars and chassis (5)....... number 31,123 32,545 28,088 30,319 26,040 30,893 22,337 26,372 28,400 | 35,925 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (°).. - 9,889 11,656 10,509 12,907 10,897 12,087 1,797 8,560 9,950 10,698 
Agricultural tractors.......seeeeees om 8,908 8,720 7,483 8,630 8,249 8,028 5,006 7,250 8,254 8,568 
Machinery—electrical........essees £7000 4,923 5,158 5,302 6,426 4,869 5,055 4,130 4,385 5,613 6,010 
Cher’ nn HERE Ee - 30,553 34,687 38,657 39,751 35,911 40,474 36,217 39,281 42,272 44,997 

hemicals, elements and compounds. “ 4,214 4,422 4,948 4,602 5,190 5,127 4,761 5,049 5,450 5,861 











(*) Retained imports. 
French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 






(7) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
(°) Revised series ; fi 
counted as commercial vehicles. 


(4) Revised to exclude the former 


gures of new motor cars include station wagons which were previously 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 




























































































































































































| Austria | Belgium Denmark) France ones. Greece | ireland | Italy —- Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| - | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 100) 
ie bitndeindabebinen 54 | 87 | 82 | 79| oe 52 70 62 70 70 90 69 
SD ca Ssa entetncehesea~ 133 | 116 | 112 | 121 129 130 | 107 118 118 117 111 124 
ROOD $6seaceesdunsiyewawre she | wen | 111 132 138 145 | eae 128 124 122 113 oie 
| 
1956, September.......... 146 | 124 121 133 144 135 | 100° 133 123 132 120 
oc 149 | 127 | 124 | 138 145 140 see 141 136 133 124 
» November .......... 152 | 128 | 125 | 143 154 139 * 133 134 135 124 
rn awe iss 116 | 138 | 142 140 | 128 117 121 122 
oe |: ss | | 118 | | 136 eo ‘ 125 127 ‘ 
{ | | - 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
mn. | mn. | mn. | ’000 mn. mn. | mn, mn, 7000 mn. mn, | mn. mn. | mn, 
Monthly averages or schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks \drachmas® £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | lira 
calendar months | ————___—_____—_____ —— -— - ——-~ 
| IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
¥ — l ‘eee sae i aes 
1 See ee err 243 | 7,249 | 285 56-08 2645 152¢ - 11-36 170-36 414 RO 413 64-2 
| SRE SES rere re 1,922 | 11,790 678 136-74 2,029 | 955 17-03 141-22 1,016 649 861 116-1 
ee ee ere 2,110 | 13,594 755 161-96 2,315 1,159 | 15-08 | 165-06 1,157 719 951 95-0 
1956, September .......... 1,979 | 12,899 760 | 151-11 2,381| 1,178; 12-25] 149-03) 1,191 621 961 81-9 
ee 2,424 | 15,174 | 829 | 181-86 2,599 | 1,604 | 14-42 175-38 1,341 785 1,093 71-2 
er 2,287 | 14,399 845 | 167-95 2,568 1,338 | 13-70; 170-17 1,266 739 1,098 97-6 
«> December... .... 2.05. 2,219 | 15,600 836 | 170-00 2,511 1,185 | 14-44 175-87 1,104 722 1,004 13:6 
5957, Janwary oo... ss. nee sei | 759 | 206-98 2,532 | 1,104 | ioe 180-32 1,433 834 1,141 17-4 
- eee a | ™ CD RGAE ai Rae e 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
1 eens | 165 | 6,171 228 | 36:18 151 5 394 4-11 | 47-99 226 172 332 | 45-9 
er rr | 1,514 | 11,566 609 | 139-94 2,142 457 | 9-19 96-69 851 3TT 744 | 73-1 
BOD Siiiciecscemamuweene | 1,839 | 13,129 639 | 132-38 2,571 | 475 | 8-95 | 112-27 895 459 837 | 71-2 
1956, September.......... 1,987 | 12,991 610 | 118-00 2,630 | 342! 9-89| 114-69 999 483 934| 45-1 
Re. ee 2,044 14,234 689 143-95 2,865 | 753 | 10-98 133-36 1,016 537 947 | 59-2 
» November .......... 1,936 | 12,846 702 | 150-33 2,819 | 1,047 | 10-50 121-13 994 455 978 | 88-8 
sp SOCREMEDOT.... on. s50 0 2,013 13,400 682 | 136-91 3,031 | 1,017 8-84 | 120-33 838 482 900 | 94-3 
ee ine ba 642 158-40 2,446 | 759 | reves | 110-29 980 470 915; 108-1 
\ —_ { | | _ 
_ BALANCE 
iii einicnceneise a | -1,078| — 57| -19-90| — 113| — 113/| — 7-25| —22-37| — 198|— 138] — 81] — 18:3 
EE —- 408) — 224; — 69/ + 3-20; + 113 |} = 498 | — 7-84) —44°53 | — 165) — 272) — 117 | — 43-0 
ED Shc Kae Kase Seen sce — 271'— 465; — 116) —29-58;) + 256| — 684; — 6-13 | —52-79| — 262) — 260; — 114| — 23-8 
| | 
1956, September .......... + 8) + 92; — 150; —33-11; + 249; — 836 |; — 2°36 —34°34 | — 192; — 138); — 27)| — 36°8 
CU re ies 380 | — 940; — 140! —37-91| + 266 i 851 | — 3°44 | —42-02 | — 325| — 248) — 146) — 12:0 
», November .......... - 351 | — 1,553 | — 143 | —17-62 | + 251; — 291 | — 3-20 | —49-04) — 272| — 284| — 120} — 8-8 
»» December........... | — 206 | —2,200| — 154!) —33-09| + 520; — 168 | — 5-60 | —55-54| — 266; — 240) — 104| + 20-7 
1957, January............ =— - | — 117) —48-58|-— 86) — 345)... —10:03| — 453| — 364) — 226 + 30-7 
| | | | 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
* a2. i a es wr | l | 
SC eee 48 | 86 59 | i | eet 90 57 64 | 71 | 85 46 
2 eee 183 122 120 122 152 | 135 | 108 112 140 119 128 91 
| See 195 = ‘ 144 | 170 | 156 | 95 eae 158 132 | 135 ae 
1956, September .......... | 196 125 123° 135 173 | 160 | 14 119° 159 112 129° 
» October... 22.2.0... | 223 145) | = 158| 192 212| 86 129 179 142 | 
» November .......... 210| ... | 144) 194 182 | 81 131 171 131} 147 
»» Mecember........... | 203 146 189 162 | 85 ose 151 121 | 
1957, January ..........06. ‘ oe | 184 | = | os -” ée 139 | 
| oe | — 
EXPORTS 
{ | 1 } ) 
Ts ach sii bewiainitipisenin | 37 | 69 48 | 48 ae, a | 55 66 34 70 69 55 
POP Giisnbciscenawwaseas | 136 127 | 118 | 134 142 | 121 | 95 123 124 117 115 Tl 
Dn arbitiensteedcachhy | 160 é | ~ | 120 165 | =| 6 130 133 128|  ... 
| | 
1956, September .......... 170 125 | 114° 108 167 | 86 | 110 147° 143 141 | 135° 
» October ........0005 182 138 | - | 130 186 190 | 119 168 145 150 
of OVERBDIET i 5:60-2 x00'x 175 ree | ; 135 180 | 248 | 114 173 144 130 | 141 
»,. December........... 179 . | 126 194 | 229 | i aa 122 137 | 
R051, SAQUALY 6 io niccncisccees | , | ; 155 | : | es a - 133 | eee 














(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 


and manufactured gas; 


———— 


Germany excludes West Berlin. 


(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (?) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (#) Thousand million drachmas. 


(5) Bizonal area. 


(*) Average for third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
° | 
° Si | f) ‘ 
For the week ended April 20, 1957, there was | A bere eg — on Thur re { milion) | April 25, | April 17, | April 24, 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | ore the holiday the discount marke | 1956 1957 | 1957 
Funds) of £41,045,000 compared with a deficit of| aised its bid by 6d. to £99 os. 4d. per ' 
{30,127,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} Cent, following the i increase of 8d. per cent Issue Department* : | 
{29,270,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| at the previous week’s tender. The dis- Nets te clocubaticn “crt 1,08-¢ 1,945-3 11, oma 2 
There was a net surplus “‘below-line’” last week! count rate has thus been reduced below Govt. debt and securities® | 1,871-3 | 1,971-2 | 1,972-3 
of £43,462,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist | 4 per cent, reversing the rise in March oy = tgp ere anaes .? 3 + 
F : 10 ee “4 | 0- 
of £31,226,000 (£49,813,000 in 1956-57). | occasioned by the weakness of sterling and Cdn die Genameeda.| $8 30} 3-0 
| the strikes. The market last week secured | Sa i i te | 
s 7 ‘ | . | Bankt r $ t 
esti. |APEED | April. Wort | Work | allotment of 55 per cent of its common | amit’ Debarime 
tsti- en ended | : . | aes } 5 : . 
coe | ate, te Ane | Agee | OSt (compared with 56 per cont the week | Dube cocmmtess------ | eS) sure | sues 
1957-58 -— 21, »~ 20, k. a a before) and the total allotment was stepped —— 16-4 14-81 14-5 
956 "| 957 | 1986 | 196 up by £10 million to £240 million. The | _ Total... ) 315-1 | 306-3 | 288-4 
- oe | average rate of discount rose in line with ~‘Government............. | 254-9 | 247-5 | 240-2 
Ord. Revenue | : | D a ‘ 30 25: 21-5 
income Tax......- '2176,250] 72,594| 87,788] 18,893 20,012, the market rate, by just under 2s. per cent | Discounts and adv: me A oth | 39-0 
4 ME in xunsonen | 149,000 12008} oe — Fo to £3 18s. 9.15d. per cent, its lowest since |S Rea | 300-7 | 291-5 | 280-7 
Wuties ..... i t q cogil “ eens il ‘ ef Or. 
a. Duties i 60'000 2'900|  3°300 1000 1'300 | July, 1955. At yesterday’s tender, the | Banking department reserve. e 4 4 5 = 6 
- Profits Tax, EPT | pagent ental a ee ee offer was cut £40 million to £200 million. | « Proportion” ............. 11-1 10-6 8-8 
| oa "Inland | : — : nd Credit conditions in Lombard Street, as : one 
, Other Inland : } * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Revenue Duties..|  S00P ww. |, vee foes continued difficult around the holiday. On | Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 million 
| Thursday last the Bank gave a moderate | April 10, 1957 
) Total Inland Rev. .|2810,750] 104,094 _117,688 26,293 27,712; amount of special aid, partly to facilitate | 
Cutt. ..s0s0e0 11204,250] 65,855 67,748]24,296 21,118 Tepayments of seven-day penal loans ; but | TREASURY BILLS 
‘ Bact ...cccccves | 912,850] 17,045) 21,820 5.468 4.315 | on Tuesday it gave no special relief, and , 
4 Total Customs and] one or two houses had to take a small ] a 
BD. cis cceuns 2117,100 82,900 89,568 | 29,746 25,433 | amount at Bank rate. The stringency has } { Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
be ——|—_— | . 3 | Date of + - 
Motor Duties...... | 93,000] 5,223| 5,630 kept rates for overnight loans up to 33 per | ‘Tender | ame pnca premese 
a cent—that is within «% of last week’s bill | | Offered | APPH€d | anotted} Rate of | at Max. 
— PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 aa <n | \ for Atictment Rate* 
5 Broadcast Licences. 31,000} ... |... a rate. July maturities have changed hands | ; — 
Sundry Loans.....| 32,000 128 107}... cco | 1s 23 
1 Miscellaneous -....| 185,000] 7,290, 6,716] “350 i,iso} 4 348 per cent and also at 342 percent. =n To . a | & 
9 —— —|__—__4_—_|_"__ The Bank return for Wednesday shows | april 20 | 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 & 
Vell. ......seeees ened wenaes 219,709] 56,289 54,295 4 further outflow of notes of £7.0 million one 
; Ord. Expenditure | | in the week straddling Easter ;_ this | Jan. 18 { 240-0 | 391-2 | 240-0 93 1-40 53 
H Debt Interest al 640,000 9,251 | 57,611} 25,545 24,114/ brought the total outflow in the nine weeks | . 25 200-0 | 414-0 — 190-0 91 0-81 | 36 
7 ayments to > re- | e ‘a ! | } 
3 land Exchequer..| 69,000] 2,007| 2,286) ... .. | since the seasonal low point to £93.1 | Fep. 1! 190-0 | 384-1 | 190-0 90 10-07 21 
‘1 Other Cons. Fund.., 10,000 654 276 354; 276} million } 8} 190-0 371-5 » 190-0 84 8-29 38 
Supply Services .. .'4069,877] 189,980) 211,500] 58,730! 70,300 | ¥ | * 351 190-0 | 348-9 | 170-0 85 6-04 10 
—= | ——— | * 22} 200-0 | 407-3 | 200-0 8211-49 | 30 
sss cecenas 4788,877| 251,892 271,674] 84,629 94,690 | LONDON MONEY RATES ‘ 
a ileal mek sul sel onl aes Mar. 1/ 220-0 | 408-2 | 220-0 #0 0-78 | 50 
- Sinking Funds .... . . . f | 230- 2- 230- . 2 
Fe rang EE nant ate trom 3 | Decouat rae gt BO | awe gee | mw om | 
a “Above-line” Surplus oF age 5 | Bank bills : 60 i 4% 4h ” 92 | 250-0 395-2 250-0 82 6-73 44 
SER 53,437 53,173] 29,270 41,045, oe (man. 3 — 4 4b,” 99 | 250-0 | 391-6 , 250-0 | 81 11-79 50 
8 “Below-line ” Net Expendi-{Cr. Cr. Disc cae Sennen. 3e tmonths 44-44 
RRR RR ee 3,624 21,947] 4,423 ‘462 Sy SEs « Smonths 4% -4% | april 5} 250-0 | 410-6 | 240-0] 82 11-49 32 
.. ‘ e e. ‘ " ) 5 
; : a, = r Money Day-to-day.. “ 3g | Fine trade bills: sn i ae as ; ; 2 oo os 
4° 1 Short periods. .... 3months 5§-6 | ” a Si ae 
3-8 fR Tal Surplus or Deficit... | 49,813 31,226 /33,693; 2417 peat bis 2 ont 348 Some oe | 
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BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agenvies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Especial services for all kinds of information regar 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 





NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rial: 2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 550,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials  —_-18,307,320,097 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete —_ banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete. and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ling 

















—you can relax 


when you invest in the 
Leicester Permanent. 
Your capital will not 


fluctuate, and you will 





receive 34% interest 
with no Income Tax to pay on it. 


Write for free Booklet, “‘ Savings and Investments”. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £41 ,500,000. Reserves exceed £2,620,000 





HEAD OFFICE. WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 








VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 


The crane 
with a load of mischief 





Sareea 












AISING a load of scrap just so far was one Surveyors scent danger before disaster, and in- THE 
thing. But raising it that extra foot ortwo dustrial machineryistheirhappy huntingground, 
was another, and what with the increased Everything, from a boiler to a vacuum vessel, 


acceleration and the jib angle, this mobile comes under their expert eyes and receives that 4 ulc an 
monster simply fell flat on its face. specialist scrutiny for which Vulcan is renowned, 


What Vulcan say about it That’s why safety first is Vulcan first. 


No crane, mobile or otherwise, can be expected 


to do more than the lifting job for which it was FREE: For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us for ‘Vulcan,’ 


a quarterly journal for Power users. Please 


designed. If it does, then accidents will happen, 
as sure as Our name’s Vulcan. Our Engineer- write to Dept 


. 17. 







BOILER & GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. LTD 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 


——— ee 
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BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








If you are thinking of establishing a business in 
Canada you will find it advantageous to consult 
Imperial Bank of Canada. With branches 

coast to coast, Imperial Bank can readily supply 
you with up-to-the-minute information on 
trends, developments and business opportunities. 
For such information, write Mr. Alec Craigie, 
London Representative, Impefial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, or 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 

Toronto, Canada. 














THE NIPPON 











Kaneyo Bank 








LIMITED 





Established: 1897 





_ Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 









New York Representative Office : 


_ Room 2706, 149 Broadwoy, New York 6, N, ¥. 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for : 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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Issued by THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 


rn and the ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH 


in the interest of a better understanding of the fundamental problems of providing 


a higher level of retirement pensions without harm to the Nation’s economy. 








ing 
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What ARE,the Business Prospects ? 





readily 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 


MORE THAN 7/00 OFFICES 


Pounded: 1866 





Martins goes to the mountain 





_ an 


I 


1 


ort 
\ iy yi) 


SRaawennenenwennee Spee 


ah 


a 


PPPS 2 OHSS SETEEBETTVESS 


SOTPEARREA EERE TOEEEEMEEE 
Veda eM EU OPROOEEEMER EE ‘ 
<a e eee eee eeeeeeer 


Our customers are the most important people we know. 
So we go to them by administering our banking services from 
District Head Offices controlled by their own local boards of 

directors. Decentralization like this makes for quick 
decisions and a friendly understanding of local problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 8 
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SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 250,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to : 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 


4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings 
London, E.C.2 


Arms Yard, 


Affiliated Companies 
Swiss American Corporation 
25 Pine Street, 
New York 


Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal 

















Raa ica a a 





Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


CAPITAL : Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 


LONDON BRANCH 

Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 

465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA 


, U.S.A. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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E INSURANCE SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES 


MR S. LEONARD KASSELL’S REVIEW 


Mr S. Leonard Kassell, Chairman, at the 
cighty-ninth Annual General Meeting held 
on April 24, 1957, said: 


In concluding my report to the Share- 
holders last year, I stated that the year 1955 
had not been an easy one in many respects 
and that 1956 had not opened very aus- 
piciously. I expressed the view that as the 
CIS is very firmly established and well 
organised we should face up to and overcome 
any difficulties which might arise. 


Difficulties did arise and were greater than 
I visualised at the time. The prolonged dis- 
pute with our full-time Agents Union has 
resulted in a setback in the rate of progress 
which we have been making in the postwar 
years. Nevertheless, in my opinion the eighty- 
ninth Annual report, Statement of Accounts 
and Balance Sheet which I now submit for 
your approval are satisfactory. 


Our premium income increased by 
£2,355,855 to £40,464,224 and our assets by 
£15,635,004 to £180,029,361. The Industrial 
Life Assurance Fund has passed the £100 
million mark and the Ordinary Life Fund is 
over £60 million. 


These life funds are held in trust for and 
invested primarily for the benefit of the 
owners of the 11; million life policies which 
were in force as at the end of 1956. 


It will be seen from the Balance Sheet that 
the Society’s investments are well spread. 


Owing to the limitation of loans by Build- 
ing Societies the CIS was subject to great 
pressure during the early part of 1956 and 
it was necessary therefore to take steps to 
limit the volume of applications. Neverthe- 
less, the new advances made reached the very 
substantial total of £5,750,000. 


Other important classes of investment, all 
of which have grown during the year are 
Debentures and Debenture Stocks, Preference 
and Guaranteed Stocks, and Ordinary Stocks. 
By investing in these categories the Directors 
ensure that the Society’s policyholders shall 
have an interest and a share in the profits of 
the many and varied industries in which they 
are employed. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the holder 
of a life policy in the CIS is not only pro- 
tecting his dependants and probably accumu- 
lating a capital sum to be paid in later life, 
but he is also securing a stake in the property 
and industry of the country which in most 
cases he could not acquire by any other 
means. 


Whenever the Directors in the investment 
of the Society’s Funds can serve not only the 
interests of our policyholders, but also the 
wider interests of the Co-operative Movement 
they are very happy to do so. Many Retail 
Societies can testify to the assistance they 
have received in recent years from the CIS 
in the furtherance of their development 
schemes. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As most of our policyholders are aware, in 
1956 the Society’s full-time Agents staged a 


new business strike which lasted about 
twenty weeks and was finally resolved by 
referring the matter under dispute to a newly 
constituted Conciliation Board. The Direc- 
tors agreed to the setting up of this Con- 
ciliation Board for the whole of the various 
grades of CIS employees, although, so far as 
they were aware, no other Insurance Office 
had done so. 


In the interest of the Society’s policy- 
holders it is vital that costs of administration 
should be reduced to the minimum consistent 
with the maintenance of an efficient service 
and equitable treatment of the staff. Any 
concessions made beyond this cannot be justi- 
fied, for they can be made only at the expense 
of the policyholders whose interests it is the 
duty of the Board to protect. 


It was solely with this in mind that the 
Directors resisted the demands of the Agents’ 
Union and not in their own or the share- 
holders’ interests—neither the Directors nor 
the shareholders of the CIS can benefit in 
any way whatever from the success or pros- 
perity of the Society; the CIS is a Society 
run for the benefit of the consumers—in this 
case the policyholders. 


The Board are anxious to maintain good 
relations with all grades of the staff and are 
always willing to hear representations on 
their behalf—I doubt if there is any other 
Insurance Office where the staff, through 
their appropriate Unions, have such ready 
access to the Management and the Board. 
The Directors have always been ready and 
willing to concede improvements in salaries 
and conditions where they feel that they are 
justified, and this policy will continue to 
guide them in the future in their dealings 
with the various Unions representing the 
staff. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The new sums assured in the Life Depart- 
ment last year totalled £63,378,659, of which 
£23,709,845 was in the Ordinary Life Section 
and £39,668,814 in the Industrial Life 
Section. 


During the year we introduced a new 
Pension Annuity policy for persons in non- 
pensionable employment. This policy has 
been designed to take advantage of the 
valuable concessions made in the Finance 
Act 1956 to employees who have a job which 
does not carry a pension on retirement, and 
to self-employed persons. I am glad to 
say that we are meeting with some 
success in the sale of these policies 
despite the fact that nearly all employees in 
the Co-operative Movement are in pension- 
able employment and thus ineligible to take 
out such policies. 


I am very happy to be able to announce 
a further increase in the bonus in the 
Ordinary Section from 38s. per cent to 
40s. per cent. 


The bonus in the Industrial Section has 
been maintained at 25s. per cent. You may 
remember that last year we increased the rate 


in this Section by one-half from 16s. 8d. 
per cent. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


For the second consecutive year the pre- 
mium income in this Department increased 
by almost £600,000 to nearly £4,700,000. 
Part of this increase was due to the-revision 
in rates which came into operation as from 
January 1, 1956, for new business and as 
from March 1, 1956, onwards in respect of 
renewals of existing. business. The balance 
of the increase was due to the continued 
expansion of our Motor business. 

Despite the general impression that it is 
difficult to write Motor insurance at a profit, 
I am once again able to report a surplus on 
this account. The surplus for 1956 amounted 
to £389,588, of which £312,994 represents 
the actual underwriting profit and the balance 
interest on the Fund. The claims ratio for 
1956 showed a considerable improvement 
over that for 1955, but as I said last year 
there can be no doubt that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why our Motor account so 
consistently shows a surplus is that the 
Society’s administrative expenses are so low. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of £1,765,855 in this 
Department showed an increase of £61,534. 

There was an increase of £119,055 in the 
claims paid and outstanding compared with 
1955, which is in part attributable to the 
number of claims which arose in respect of 
burst pipes in the early part of 1956. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the account 
produced a satisfactory surplus. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


This Department deals with Personal Acci- 
dent and a large variety of General Accident 
risks. It also handles a substantial volume 
of Fidelity, including Mortgage Guarantee 
business. The total premium income was 
£1,743,430. : 


The results in all sections were again very 
satisfactory and the surplus of £382,417 was 
not much below that for 1955, which was 
the highest ever achieved. 


PROFIT & LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The sum of £2,600,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Profit and ‘Loss Account from 
the Departmental Revenue Accounts, 0 
which £2 million has been applied © 
writing-down investments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


It is gratifying to be able to report thal, 
after making these transfers and making 
adequate reserves for contingencies, the totil 
amount to be distributed to policyholders i" 
respect of our operations for the year 195° 
is the record sum of £5,800,000. Approx! 
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mately £5,300,000 of this is due to our Ordi- 
nary and Industrial Life policyholders. The 
balance of approximately £500,000 is payable 
to Co-operative Societies as a dividend on the 
Fire and General and Collective Life pre- 
miums paid to the CIS during the year. The 
dividend payable to the shareholders—the 
CWS and SCWS—amounts to only £2,625, 
being 5 per cent on the nominal paid-up share 
capital of £52,500. 


TAXATION 


Each year I have to report that the Society’s 
tax liability continues to grow. In respect of 
our transactions during the year 1956 it 
amounted to £1,322,108, being an increase of 
£289,391 over our liability for the previous 
year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


STANHOPE STEAMSHIP 


The fifth annual general meeting of the 
Stanhope Steamship Company Limited, will 
be held on May 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr J. A. 
Billmeir, CBE, FICS: 

The Accounts show that the policy adopted 
by the Company last year in purchasing four 
modern vessels and ordering three new 
vessels has been fully justified. 

The Newbuilding Contracts then out- 
standing covered two diesel cargo vessels of 
over 11,000 tons each and one diesel tanker 
of 19,000 tons. Notwithstanding the delays 
in completion, the cargo vessels were 
delivered in December, 1956, and the new 
diesel tanker has been delivered since the end 
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of the year. It is interesting to note that the 
cost of these three new vessels, approximately 
£3 million, is almost equal to the original 
cost to the Company of the other ten vessels, 
and this will give Stockholders some indica- 
tion of the difficulties of fleet replacement. 


During the year, the Company completed 
the registration of a small subsidiary com- 
pany in Bermuda. This subsidiary has con- 
tracted for a new diesel tanker of 18,500 tons, 
which is to be built in the United Kingdom. 


Freight rates during the year have been 
firm. The closing of the Suez Canal, whilst 
causing higher freight rates, has also given 
rise to higher running costs and trading ex- 
penses for both dry cargo and tanker tonnage. 
Since the turn of the year, freight rans have 
fallen sharply, but subject to no other un- 
foreseen circumstances arising, the outlook 
seems reasonably sound. 
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BAYERISCHE 


HYPOTHEKEN-U, 
WECHSEL- 
BANK 





Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 








MUNICH 
4 Theatiner St. 9-15 Kardinal-Faulhaber-St. 10 
1e 
o More than 200 branch offices in Bavaria and the Palatinate 
of } 
= Branch Offices of the Mortage Department 
' at Augsburg, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt/M., Hamburg Hannover, Landshut, Ludwigshafen a. Rh., 
Niirnberg, Wiirzburg. 
i At the Annual General Meeting on April 11, 1957, it was resolved to distribute a dividend of 12 
ent per cent. on the ordinary share capital of DM 60,000,000. for the business year 1956. This dividend 
os will be paid by any of our branch offices and by the authorized paying agents, as from April 12, 
- 1957, on presentation of dividend warrant No. 4. The following are the principal items of the 
<a Annual Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1956: 
7 Capital (initial capital and reserves) ........sssscsseessesssessseesssessseenses - , DM _ 100,010,000.— 
I Br itindishetrenecinnnigtnnithiuisetatnnniacessninnindinnianmnnnaiinsiedianennn ‘ abt. DM =e °58,198,000.— 
Depenies with Damiiing TPGGMIMGME | on.....ccccccccecsccccccscsccsccsccssescnces abt. DM_1,402,415,000.— 
NE: SY CUI ertnsinicisinictintennnsntenninsoncinnnitineessadnkanen abt. DM = 435,962,000.— 
Be sscitsicnsnshepiieiei cients eile ania hata aidan abt. DM =e 628,284,000. — 
reed Long-Term Loans extended by the Mortgage Department.................. abt. DM =e: 958, 795,000.— 
of Circulation Mortgage Bonds and Long-Term Borrowings extended by 
d 0 ie NIE BR icc cccccscncecscscnseecsaccneses siascbhaebenihaiiies abt. DM_ = 1,059,311,000.— 
BN Be ctinanecetncissdsksnniesdumnintnneninnceneaiiobantsede dipiaiiiaciaaniebiadideiitiaiinie abt. DM 7,372,000.— 
The complete 1956 Balance Sheet was published in No. 72 of “ Bundesanzeiger ” (German Federal 
tt Gazette), dated April 12, 1957. 
sles THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
» total Munich, April 1957. 
ers in : 
- 1956 
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MANCHESTER OIL 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
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REFINERY (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


MR RUDOLPH E. F. de TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Manchester Oil Refinery (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on May 17th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman (Mr Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, 
OBE), which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


I am glad to be able to report improved 
results for the year ended December 31, 
1956. 


The Accounts of the company have been 
circulated. The Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account shows a trading profit of £385,312 
which compares with £327,239 for the pre- 
vious year, while the Group profit before 
taxation amounted to £204,820 as against 
£163,720. Taxation, other than profits tax 
arising from the distribution of preference 
and ordinary dividends, absorbs £90,242 and 
the profits attributable to outside share- 
holders amount to £6,424 leaving a net profit 
attributable to Parent Company at £108,154 
which compares with £82,879 for the pre- 
vious year. Your directors recommend the 
payment of a final ordinary dividend of 8} 
per cent less tax, making a total distribution 
for the year of 12$ per cent less tax—the 
same as that paid for the last two years. 
There will be carried forward on the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Acceunt the sum 
of £93,782 which compares with £67,250 as 
at December 31, 1955. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, it will be observed that the, cost of 
fixed assets shows an increasé during the year 
of £155,710 and after providing for depre- 
ciation the net book value of these assets has 
risen from £763,490 to £824,183. Mention 
should be made of the considerable increase 
in Stocks, mainly due to the fact that two 
tankers with crude oil were in transit at the 
end of the year, in addition to one cargo 
which had just arrived. In this connection 
stockholders should realise that our crude 
oil supply position, fortunately, was not 
adversely affected by the Suez crisis as our 
crude oil supplies are all drawn from the 
Western Hemisphere. You will note that 
the debtors have increased by approximately 
£180,000 as compared with the ‘igure at 
December 31, 1955. This is partly due to 
the inclusion for the first time of the debtors 
of Marine & Industrial Lubricants Limited 
but mainly to exceptionally high sales at 
increased prices during the last three months 
of 1956. 


Your company during the period under 
review increased its investment in Albatros 
S.A. Belge pour le Raffinage de Pétrole to 
the extent of acquiring at par 12 million 
Belgian francs 7 per cent Convertible Notes 
due for repayment in 1964 at a cost of 
£86,773 of which £50,731 was paid in 1956 
and the balance after the turn of the year. It 
will be recollected that stockholders were 
advised of this proposed investment at last 
year’s Annual General Meeting. Other 
investments made during the year were a 
further £17,500 in Marine & Industrial 
Lubricants Limited, £12,500 in Stratton 
Chemicals Limited and a further £3,250 in 
Petrocarbon Developments Limited. I will 
deal with these companies later in this 
statement. 


CHANGES AMONGST SENIOR EXECUTIVES 


I will now refer to certain changes which 
have taken place amongst our senior execu- 
tives. Mr E. J. Dunstan, a director of the 
Holding Company and the General Manager 
of the refining and sales companies, has 
retired after nineteen years’ service. I should 
like to take this opportunity of paying tribute 
to the great services which he has rendered 
during this period in all aspects of the 
development of our Group of companies. Dr 
G. Tugendhat has been appointed Group 
Managing Director and has resigned as 
Deputy Chairman. Major General L. O. 
Lyne has been appointed Deputy Chairman. 
We have appointed Mr J. C. Wood-Mallock 
and Mr S. R. Jarvie to be Joint General 
Managers of the refining and sales companies 
and both have been elected to the Board of 
the Holding Company. Mr Wood-Mallock 
has been responsible for the technical side of 
our refining operations and Mr Jarvie has 
been Manager of our export company, Raven 
Oil Company Limited. Both joined the 
Group ten years ago. 


PROSPECTS 


Turning now to your company’s prospects; 
our aim. continues to be the strengthening of 
our position as producers of high grade 
petroleum products in our own field. This 
necessitates continual review of the processes 
by which we produce our established grades 
and a vigorous search for new products with 
which to extend our range. In this connec- 
tion you will appreciate the great importance 
of a strong research organisation. We have 
recently reorganised and strengthened this 
department, which should, under the direc- 
tion of Dr Steiner, materially assist our pro- 
gress. Our relationship with our crude oil 
suppliers remains excellent and we are taking 
active steps to ensure the continuity of our 
supplies for the next few years. We have 
been fortunate enough in a world of wildly 
fluctuating freight charges to complete 
arrangements for our tanker requirements for 
the next two years on satisfactory terms. We 
have decided to put up additional storage 
tanks at the refinery which will allow us to 
increase the throughput in 1958. On the 
chemical side of our business the new sul- 
phonate plant, to which I referred in my 
statement last year, is now in operation. 
Sulphonates are assuming more and more the 
character of “tailor made” products to meet 
customers’ increasingly stringent and indi- 
vidual requirements. In order to maintain 
and expand our position in this market we 
are erecting certain ancillary plants and pro- 
viding for additional storage facilities. The 
chemical products plant is now in full pro- 
duction and should make a quite substantial 
contribution to our profits in the current year. 
The overall prospects can best be sum- 
marised by the statement that your directors 
look forward to the future of your company 
with confidence and believe that, subject to 
there being no general recession in the trade 
of the country or widespread industrial 
unrest, the profits for the current year should 
show further improvement 


ACTIVITIES OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Turning now to the activities of our sub- 
sidiary companies, Raven Oil Company 


Limited has had another successful year. 
Flexibox Limited has made further progress 
under the management of Mr F. B. Porges. 
Its new factory at Ballymena in Northera 
Ireland has started operations, and produc- 
tion and sales should show an improvement 
in the current year. The company capitalised 
a portion of its undistributed profits during 
the year and as a result the issued share 
capital has been increased from £25,000 to 
£60,000. 


I will deal briefly with the companies in 
which we have made investments during 
1956. Albatros SA Belge pour le Raffinage 
de Pétrole, whose refinery continues to 
operate under the processing agreement made 
with the British Petroleum Company Limited, 
is today in a strengthened financial position 
as a result of the note issue made during the 
year, to our investment in which I have 
already referred. During the year we acquired 
from Lambert Brothers Limited their share- 
holding in Marine & Industrial Lubricants 
Limited, which thus becomes a wholly owned 
subsidiary. This company has made good 
progress during the year in the marine field 
and will, I am sure, under the vigorous 
management of Mr J. E. Harvey, MP, 
continue to provide a useful and profitable 
market for the off-take of some of our oils, 
Stratton Chemicals Limited is a new com- 
pany formed in conjunction with C. P. 
Steuber & Company Inc., of New York, one 
of the leading American firms specialising in 
export and shipping of liquid chemicals in 
bulk. This company has acquired the 
existing business of Chemitrade Limited, a 
firm dealing in the distribution of imported 
chemicals in the UK market. In view of 
your company’s increasing interest in the 
chemical field, it was felt important to have 
first-hand contact with developments in the 
international chemical market and in this 
country, and we believe that this small invest- 
ment should prove profitable. 


The £3,250 subscribed to Petrocarbon 
Developments Limited is a re-investment of 
capital profits received after the voluntary 
liquidation of the original company, Petro- 
carbon Limited. Petrocarbon Developments 
Ltd., a chemical engineering company, has 
already rendered valuable consultancy ser- 
vices to our refinery and is currently design- 
ing and engineering one of the ancillary 
plants for sulphonates to which I referred 
earlier. 


DIRECTORS’ FEES 


You will see from the Agenda for our 
Meeting that you are asked to sanction an 
increase in the fees of your directors from 
£400 to £600 a year and of the additional 
fee of your Chairman from £800 to £1,000 a 
year, These fees have remained unaltered 
for nine years and the new rates are designed 
to bring the remuneration of your non- 
executive directors more into line with their 
responsibilities and current practice. I hope 
that these proposals will commend themselves 
to you. 


Finally, I am sure that I shall have the full 
support of all stockholders in using this 
opportunity to corivey to the management and 
to all members of the staff our very real 
appreciation of their good work during the 
year and of their great contribution to the 
fortunes of the company, 
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THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. M. PRESTON’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 15th at 7 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The Chairman, The Honourable R. M. 
Preston, DSO, has issued a Statement to 
Stockholders from which the following has 
been taken: 


For the first time since 1906 the accounts 
disclosed an overall underwriting loss. The 
aggregate net premium income for all 
Departments for 1956 had increased to 
£30,162,186 against £29,200,230 for 1955, an 
increase of £961,956. The underwriting loss 
amounted to £398,364, or 1.32 per cent, as 
against a profit of £804,602 or 2.76 per cent 
of premiums. 


Fire Department.—Premiums amounted to 
£11,797,133 as against £11,545,717. The 
underwriting loss was £201,547, or 1.71 per 
cent, as compared with a profit of £425,325, 
or 3.68 per cent. 


COMPANY. MEETING REPORTS 


Rather more than half of the business in 
the Fire Department was transacted in 
North America and the experience there was 
markedly worse in 1956. The losses in the 
United States and Canada more than 
accounted for the underwriting loss in the 
Department as a whole. 


Accident Department. — Premiums 
amounted to £14,450,610 compared with 
£13,770,347, with an underwriting loss of 
£596,817, or 4.13 per cent, as against a loss 
of £120,723, or 0.88 per cent. 


Motor Vehicle insurance again showed a 
widespread worsening experience caused by 
increasing rate of accident occurrence, higher 
repair costs and ever amounting injured 
Third Party awards. The proper and justified 
correction of the insurance experience could 
only come from an increase in premium 
rates. 


Marine Department.—Premium Income— 
current year—1956, £3,914,443 against 1955, 
£3,884,166. Profit transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account £400,000. 


The balance of underwriting funds for all 


ears amounted to £4,700,301 against 
£5,235,774. 


In Marine, as in other forms of Insur- 
ance, inflation was causing a continuing 


increase in cost of repairs and in claims 
settlements. 


357 


Life Assurance Account.—Net new sums 
assured, excluding Annuity business and 
Group Life Assurance at £6,657,131, were 
approximately the same as the previous 
year. 


The net interest receipts and Shareholders’ 
proportion of Life profits amounted in all in 
1956 to £941,099, a slight increase on last 
year’s figure of £928,787. 


Mr Preston stated that although net inter- 
est earnings had increased somewhat, the 
Directors had decided that it would not be 
appropriate at the present time to increase 
the final dividend which would become pay- 
able on May 17th. 


In the investment market the considerable 
rise in interest rates early in the year resulted 
in a quite substantial drop in the excess of 
market value of investments over the Balance 
Sheet value. There was a similar rise in 
interest rates in the United States, where the 
Company had substantial funds invested. 
Nevertheless, that extraneous reserve at the 
end of the year still amounted to more than 
25 per cent of the Balance Sheet values of 
the investments. The lowering of Bank Rate 
since 1956 had resulted in some recovery of 
the earlier depreciation. 


The Chairman concluded his _State- 
ment by according thanks to the General 
Manager and Staffs for their work 
during the year. 











million Lire over the total for 1955. 


BANCO DI ROMA 


ROME, ITALY 


Joint Stock Company—Paid up Capital L. 1,000,000,000 Reserve L. 3,500,000,000 


77th Year 


ORDINARY MEETING OF APRIL 15, 1957 


Under the Chairmanship of H. E. Prof. Costantino Bresciani Turroni, the Banco di Roma held the Ordinary Meeting of its 
shareholders which, after hearing the reports of the Board of Directors and of the Auditors, approved the Balance Sheet closed at 
December 31, 1956, the Profit and Loss Account and the allocation of the year’s profit. 

After giving a brief outline of the most salient aspects of Italy’s economic situation in the framework of world conditions, the 
Board of Directors’ report comments on the outstanding data referring to the activity carried on by the Bank in 1956 both in Italy and 
abroad, which, as shown by the grand total of the balance sheet items, amounts to L. 1,128,000 million, with an increase of 127,000 


The volume of credit supplied in different forms to the Italian economy, including total investments (381,900 million Lire), credits 
for commercial acceptances, opening of documentary credits and guarantees for third parties (70,000 million Lire), amounts to about 
452,000 million Lire and shows an increase of 49,000 million Lire over the corresponding figure in the previous balance sheet. The 
funds collected, which show a further increase of 52,700 million Lire, added to the circular cheques outstanding, make a total of 
581,000 million Lire. Cash funds and investments in Government, Government-guaranteed and other bonds also followed an upward 
trend, reaching a global amount of about 242,000 million Lire. 

The net profit for the year which, after provisions have been made for the usual sinking funds and appropriations, amounts to 
846,214,018 Lire—over 26 million Lire more than in 1955—has made it possible to grant Shareholders a 9 per cent. dividend and to 
allocate 750 million Lire to the Reserve, which is thus brought up to 3,500 million Lire. 

The Meeting then proceeded to appoint the Auditors for the three-year term 1957-1959 and to elect the Chairman of the Board of 
Auditors. The Board of Directors, which met immediately after the Shareholders’ Meeting, re-confirmed the following appointments : 


H. E. Prof. Costantino Bresciani Turroni as Chairman, Baron Prof. Francesco Mario Oddasso as Deputy Chairman and Cav. del 
Lavoro Ugo Foscolo as Managing Director. 





BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 





ASSETS 


Funds with other Banks in Italy and abroad 


guaranteed and other Bonds 
Industrial and other Securities 
inn Chachinenwavansieccees 
SIL i ccdusubccedeunacacens 
Secured Advances 
Loans, Advances and other Accounts 
Sundry Debtors 


Openings of Documentary Credits 
Liabilities of Customers for Guarantees 
Banking Participations 
Bank Premises 


Contra Accounts 
Securities : 
As collateral 
As guarantee 
Sundry securities accounts 





Cash and Funds with Central Bank and Treasury ..... Le 
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Ordinary Treasury Bills, Government, Government- 





Liabilities of Customers for Commercial Acceptances and 
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Bresciani Turroni, Chairman. 


69,675,767,914 


Share Capital 
75,082,517,547 


Reserve 
Savings Accounts 


Guarantees for Third Parties 
31,895,988,053 
pes 38,055,961,411 
‘ 1,672,780,412 
‘a 497,871,51 : 


L.  698,919,467,002 


«a 71,970,407,569 Contra Accounts 
a a 49,447,188 Depositors of securities for guarantees.......+.ee0e++ « ke 72@19,854,757 
a “ 357,149,694,213 Sy SI Ga 6b cd cdccccvccececssice oe és 357,149,694,213 


1,128,089,015,972 
Foscolo, Managing Director. 
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Commercial Acceptances and Openings of Docu mentary 


~ 97,169,385,080 Current and Sundry Accounts 
e 39,807,448 Circular Cheques.......... 
a 149,020,615,849 Ordinary Cheques... 

pe 14,205,068,771 Bills for Collection 

e 37,285,728,111 Sundry Creditors 

ee 181 403,001,909 

a 2,614,972,983 Credits 
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Rebate on Portfolio and on Treasury Bills 
Balance and Profit brought forward ..... 
Net Profit for current year. . 
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Nazareth, Chief Accountant. 
Matteucci Chief Auditor, Bossi, Foschini, Mazzantini, Obber, Auditors. 


The 9 Lire dividend per share will be payable from April 16, 1957 at all branches of the Banco di Roma in Italy on presentation of the share certificates. 


1,000,000,000 
7 2,750,000,000 
”  171,184;315,749 
®  391,743,597,032 
18,035,845,449 
= 281,646,804 
- 19,800,898,327 
 ~—_-20,436,900,959 


~ _-31,895,988,053 
38,055,961,411 
2,862,048,722 
26,050,478 

> 846,214 018 


L. 698,919,467,002 
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L. 1,128,089,015,972 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


(Industrial Holding Company) 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER ON HIS CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
PROSPERITY OF THE GROUP 


“WE HAVE GOOD MEN AND WE HAVE GOOD 
BUSINESSES ” 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
15th May at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an abridgement of the 
review by the Chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, which has been circulated to 
Stock and Shareholders with the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1956: 


Mr J. A. Falconer, who has been the 
Managing Director of the Company since 
lst January, 1950 has expressed his desire to 
retire from that appointment on 31st May 
next, but will remain on the Board. He will 
be succeeded by Mr P. H. D. Ryder, who 
was appointed Deputy Managing Director 
last June. 


The proportion of the 1956 profit before 
taxation of £2,487,065 attributable to Thomas 
Tilling Limited was £1,675,455. This com- 
pares with £1,520,859 for 1955. The con- 
solidated profit of the year 1956 attributable 
to Thomas Tilling Limited after allowing for 
taxation and the interests of minority share- 
holders is £814,685, which is an increase of 
£101,983 over 1955. Preference Dividends 
ot £79,062 have been paid and an Interim 
Dividend of 5 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
was paid on November 24, 1956. Your Board 
recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
of 6} per cent, making a total of 11} per cent 
for 1956 (1955, 10 per cent). It is the inten- 
tion of the Board, provided no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise, to pay an Interim Ordinary 
Dividend of 6} per cent in November 1957. 


Reports on the following Companies and 
Interests were then given by the Chairman. 

Alexandra Building Services Limited 
(Quarry Masters, Brick-makers Building 
Trades’ Merchants & Haulage Contractors in 
Scotland), John H. Ashton Limited 
(Mahogany and hardwood merchants), Bag- 
shawe & Company Limited (Manufacturers 
of conveyors and elevators, mechanical chains 
and malleable iron castings), The British 
Steam Specialties Limited (Manufacturers 
and distributors of valves, gauges, etc.), The 
Brush Group Limited (Manufacturers of 
electrical equipment and Diesel engines), 
Cornhill Insurance Company Limited, 
Daimler Hire Limited (Motor car hirers, 
chauffeur-driven and drive-yourself .services), 
Mark Dawson & Son Limited (Worsted 
spinners), Heinemann Holdings Limited 
(Book printers and publishers), Timothy 
Hird & Sons Limited (Worsted combers and 
spinners), Hobourn Aero Components 
Limited (Manufacturers of light engineering 
components, textile machinery, electrical con- 
vection heaters), E. R. Holloway Limited 
(Comb and plastic goods manufacturers), 
James A. Jobling & Company Limited 
(Manufacturers of “ Pyrex” brand _glass- 
ware), Lime-Sand Mortar Limited (Ready- 
mixed morjar and ready-mixed concrete 
manufacturers, sand and gravel producers), 
Henry Lister & Sons Limited (Manufacturers 
of flannel and blazer cloths), Mutual Finance 
Limited (Hire purchase finance, brokerage 
and banking), Newey & Eyre Limited (Indus- 
trial electrical engineering suppliers), 


Palmer’s Travelling Cradle & Scaffold 
Company Limited (Scaffolding and cradle 
contractors), Safca Aerosol Manufacturing 
Limited (Fillers of pressurised packages and 
manufacturers of Aerosol valves), Spray & 
Burgass Limited (Dyers and _ Finishers), 
Stevensons (Dyers) Limited (Hosiery dyers 
and finishers), Stratstone Limited (Distribu- 
tors of Daimler & Volkswagen cars), H. C. 
Wakefield & Sons Limited (Building con- 
tractors), Walton Hosiery Company Limited 
(Manufacturers of fully fashioned nylon 
stockings), 


Having mentioned the Company’s interest 
in real estate, the Chairman then continued: 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


“There is not much I can add to what I 
have already said, but perhaps Stockholders 
will share my satisfaction that in a year of 
severe economic and political crises, the 
Tilling Group has come through not only 
unscathed but stronger. It is a real tribute 
to the Group’s resilience and diversifica- 
tion, and it seems to me to give added 
proof that our conception of Tillings as an 
Industrial Holding Company is sound and 
progressive. 


Our oft-repeated policy has been to gather 
around us men of vision and energy who can 
retain their interest in the businesses so many 
of them have helped to create and establish. 
They unite with a bigger central organisation, 
but they keep their own sense of identity 
and their freedom to manage their Com- 
panies. They are our willing partners and 
our friends, and they have our entire support 
in all their legitimate endeavours for their 
development and expansion. For our part, 
we are fully aware of the responsibility this 
close association entails, and we have formed 
a highly skilled Headquarters Staff at Crewe 
House, who are always ready to advise and 
to encourage on a basis of mutual respect and 
co-operation. 


I proclaim my faith in the future of this 
country, simply because I believe we have 
a high proportion of decent, sensible men and 
women of all grades. They must of necessity 
vary in their outlook and in their ability 
technically and otherwise, but basically they 
are sound and wise in their judgments. And 
by the same token I affirm my confidence in 
the future prosperity of Tillings, because we 
have fine, varied interests and an abundance 
of able, forward-thinking people to guard and 
guide them. 


Conditions beyond our control may seem 
at times to impede us, but your Board is 
resolute in its determination to ensure that 
your Company shall continue to play a con- 
structive and a developing role in British 
Industry. We have good men and we have 
good businesses. As time goes on others will 
join us, but we shall remain discriminating, 
and we are likely to build on our existing 
interests and those of a kindred nature. We 
believe our foundations are well constructed 
and as I have said before, Stockholders 
should have no cause for disappointment in 
the years to come.” 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
PAKISTAN 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
the National Bank of Pakistan was held on 
April 13th at Dacca, East Pakistan. 


The following is an extract from the 
speech by Mr Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw, 
president of the central board of directors: 


Our deposits reached the peak figure of 
Rs. 51.64 crores, showing a substantial in- 
crease over the previous year’s figure of 
Rs. 47.22 crores. 


Our advances likewise, which attained a 
peak figure of Rs. 38.25 crores, show fur- 
ther improvement on the total of Rs. 34.11 
crores recorded last year. Advances to the 
general public have shown a satisfactory 
increase from Rs. 20.02 crores to Rs. 30.19 
crores and reveal the expanding participation 
of the Bank in the development of commerce 
and industry throughout Pakistan. 


The Foreign Exchange business of the 
Bank showed further expansion to Rs, 114 
crores during the year under review. 


The profits earned by the bank increased 
from Rs. 75.12 lacs in 1955 to Rs. 79.52 lacs 
in 1956. This increase was the result of an 
all round expansion and also of careful and 
effective control over expenditure. The 
dividend paid to the shareholders remains 
unchanged at 5 per cent: 


Reserves have been further strengthened 
by an allocation of Rs. 20 lacs, and now 
aggregate Rs. 85 lacs, 56 per cent of the 
paid-up capital of the Bank. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Economic activity was maintained at a 
high level throughout the year and the indus- 
trial production index (1950=100) rose from 
386 in 1955 to 420. 

Bank credit attained a peak figure of 
Rs. 124.34 crores in February. After the 
usual off-season decline the year closed with 
outstandings of Rs. 123 crores, against 
Rs. 116 crores in December, 1955. Indus- 
trial advances increased by 56 per cent 
whereas commercial advances rose by 27 per 
cent only during this period. 

Our gold and foreign currency reserves, 
which had increased from Rs. 97 crores in 
September, 1955, to Rs: 139 crores in June, 
1956, fell back to Rs. 126 crores by the end 
of the year. 


An event of great importance was the 
publication in May of Pakistan’s first Five- 
year Plan. This provides for a total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 1,160 crores of which Rs. 800 
crores have been allocated to the public 
sector and Rs. 360 crores to private account. 
The emphasis throughout the Plan is on the 
importance of private enterprise. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation, which 
has already initiated and brought to fruition 
vast industrial projects in many fields, has 
now, nearing finalisation, complete plans for 
the establishment of a major steel plant for 
which suitable ores and fuels are available 
in the country. 


I welcome the proposed establishment of 
the Pakistan Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Company which is expected to com- 
mence functioning this year. 


Preparations for the establishment of af 
Agricultural Bank are also well advanced. 
This Bank will provide direct credit facilities 
and technical assistance to co-operative 
societies, agriculturists, etc. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


1956 AN HISTORIC YEAR 


The annual meeting of The International 
Nickel Company of Canada was held on 
April 24th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, the chairman, in 
the course of his address, said: For the Com- 
pany 1956 was an historic year. Net earnings 
reached a new high, ore production was the 
greatest for any year and deliveries of our 
two principal products—nickel and copper— 
were at high levels. In spite of the record 
ore production our ore reserves were in- 
creased. 


The year saw the beginning of the develop- 
ment by the Company in northern Manitoba 
of two nickel mines and related surface plants 
which by 1960 will give International Nickel 
a second nickel-mining operation, exceeded 
in importance only by its Sudbury District 
enterprise, in Ontario, which is the largest in 
the world. The Manitoba project, together 
with expansion already under way in the 
Sudbury District, is scheduled to lift Inco’s 
annual nickel-producing capacity to 385 
million pounds in 1961. 


Net earnings for the year of $96,296,000 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


showed an increase of, $4,730,000 over the 
previous peak year of 1955. 


Deliveries of nickel in all forms in 
1956 totalled 286 million pounds. These 
were the second highest for any year, 
being exceeded only by the 290 million 
pounds in 1955, when the Company 
delivered in excess of its production by 
depleting working stocks. 


Commenting on the price of nickel, the 
chairman said: Our policy of selling our pro- 
duction at reasonable prices is consistent with 
the large production which we must move 
year after year and the responsibilities which 
stem from our position in the industry. We 
have an obligation to our shareholders and 
customers to see that there is a perpetuation 
and growth of the market in the future at 
reasonable and stable prices at which satis- 
factory profits can be realised, markets can 
be held and important consumers can be 
reassured that they can plan. well ahead for 
the economic use of nickel. 


OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


The 1956 deliveries of copper were at a 
postwar high of 271 million pounds, an 
increase of more than 8 million pounds over 
1955. The average price realised by the 
Company in 1956 was higher than in 1955 


359 


and was a major factor contributing to the 
increased earnings, 


Deliveries of platinum metals were 371,000 
ounces, down 74,000 ounces from 1955, 


The year 1956 saw the first shipments of 
pellets from the Company’s new iron ore 
recovery plant near Copper Cliff, Ontario. 
This newest of our plants is playing a key 


role in making possible the Company’s high 
nickel output. 


Manitoba Project—We regard the Mani- 
toba project as one of the important events 
in our Company’s history and one which will 
have a significant effect on future operations 
and progress. It is gratifying to be able to 
report that the development of this project 


> proceeding on schedule and according to 
plan. 


Outlook.—The extent of the confidence 
your Company has in the future of nickel is 
clearly evident from the comprehensive 
activities it has undertaken to develop simul- 
taneously both sources of supply and markets 
for the metal. Regardless of International 
Nickel’s relative position in the industry, it is 
our firm intention to continue striving not 
only to enlarge existing markets and uses but 
to build up new ones as well. It is our firm 
belief that this Company will be selling nickel 
in the future in larger quantities than ever. 


The report was adopted. 
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Other short-term assets 
Bills Portfolio : 


i 
(0) Government bills rediscountable with the 





Securities Portfolio : 
(a) Legal reserve securities .............ccccccecceceeeves 
(b) Belgian government securities ...... 









(1) Affiliated Banks, «*) 21 = 140 


Assets pledged as collateral : 


Securities pledged for own account. 
jed 


Bille rediscounted 
Forward exchange 
Securities held in gafe custody 


(e) For private holders ... 
(0) For tax-collectors 


Other accounts 
Assets deposited with third 





4,672,681,930.58 


100,000,000.— 
7,608,574,584.80 


For own account with the Banque Nationale (credit unused) 
For account of others ..............csseeee 


538,522,615.03 


Balances due to banks. 
1,702,328,624.54 


ee 
Other short-term liabilities .. 
Bills in course of collection 









ASSETS BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 LIABILITIES 
CURRENT ASSETS: CURRENT LIABILITIES : 
Cash in hand, at the Banque Nationale and the —— Fr. Fr. Preferred or Guaranteed Creditors : Fr. Fr. 
Cheque Office®................. 2,587 437,847.79 Banque Nationale de Belgique ............cccseseeeee “= 
Money at Call...........0....000+ 268,052,300.— SE SUNNY - cithaaindanstnicsoncdntninctionnsinéndaneceneds 29,812,185.71 
Balances with other Banks 941,841 ,321.79 29,812,185,71 
Head 0} 


2,352,687,681.14 


Head Office, Branches and Affiliated Banks(1)...... 465 433,772.92 
sneswsaeneséadsonseceve eo 2,860,568,216.27 


652,953,340.76 





— 297, 281,753.30 
BamGee TaMSRAs..........000.ccccccccessessscesecese 3,600,000,000.— Deposits and Current Accounts 
(e) Government bills mobilizable up to 95° with (a) At sight or at one month’s notice............00. 26,424, 397,567.55 
the Banque Nationale .............ccccccseessserees 7,877 ,900,000.— (B) Time deposite  ............cccccsccccccscccsccsescosecces 3,906,249,515.89 
—_—_—————_ 16, 150,581, 930.58 __— 30,329,647 ,083.44 
Loans and advances on securities 389,187,372.65 1,186,871,000.— 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances 2,850,568,215.27 313,816,800.— 
een 6,510,900,726.89 


325,303,276.56 


1,000,000,008.— 
- 100,000,000.— 





125,000,002.— 
Fr. 41,221,423,051.79 











930,560,750.25 
_———__ 2,030,550,750.25 


63,170,041.74 
323,427,150.70 








386,597,192.44 


(ce) Foreign government securities 25,450,329.— Legal Reserve (Royal Decree No, 1865, art. 13)... 
(d) Bank stocks ....... eo 776,029,515.25 Available reserve .......... 
(e) Other securities. <e 491 ,015,965.— 
_———-_ 9,001,370,394.05 
Other aamets......ccorcoccccccccccecsecrsccccnserscecersccsenceese 155,631,701.20 PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: 
Balance brought forward .... 
FIXED ASSETS: Profit for 1956  .......ceccseeeee 
BES SRNODE. Sicnccnescsencsinnscsocectesccsenesssncssucusseseet 125,000,000.— 
Participation in real estate subsidiary companies... 1— 
Amounts due from real estate subsidiary companies lL. 


Fr. 41,221,423,051.79 


Belgian france. (1) Affiliated Banka, (2) Notes. 
CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 
Fr. Fr. 
endecesccocensesoconcseqceucoescencaseccocousseqeussconssossosenedoes 2,110,000.000.— 
pinsiinantiivna « 24,369,000,— 
eecsccccsccccccccccoscccvcccesocsoseocecs 9,196,200,000~ 
130,792,000.— 
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17,856 ,500,903.32 
4,648,865 664.44 


ce 3,712,698,550.81 
ig 2,006,748,562.— 
ves 117,739,527,131.— 


s«« 2,474,776,000.— 





2,474,775 ,000.— 
5,194,672,719.09 

169,919,809.12 
4,529 881,896.35 
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F. PERKINS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of High Quality Diesel Engines) 
EXCELLENT RESULTS OF EXPORT DRIVE 


MR F. A. PERKINS ON MEASURES TO COUNTERACT 
INCREASING COSTS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of F. Perkins Limited will be held on May 
13th at Peterborough. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr F. A. Perkins, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1956: 


The Directors recommend a Dividend to 
Ordinary Shareholders of 10 per cent for 
1956. 


I am again able to report an increase 
in turnover, which for the year was 
over £21,500,000, being 8 per cent over 
1955. : 


During the year there were increases in 
our own wages and also in the prices charged 
to us by our suppliers. It was found that 
the Company could no longer absorb these 
increased costs and for the first time since 
early 1952 we increased the prices of engines 
and spares. We were, however, only able 
to pass on to our customers a part of 
this additional cost and the nett profit for 
year at £768,934 shows a decrease on 
1955. 


Last year I referred to the necessity to 
raise additional finance but up to the time 
of writing there has been no propitious 
moment to carry out this operation. At the 
same time we have not delayed the progress 
of our plans and due to the low level at which 
we have maintained our stocks we have 
limited the bank overdraft to a reasonable 
figure. 


During the year there has been expended 
£655,000 on capital assets, and at the end of 
the year the capital commitments stand at 
£601,000. These commitments cover the 
completion of the building operations and 
the equipment required to meet the present 
programme of the Company, but further ex- 
penditure has been planned for the near 
future. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


The progress of the Canadian Subsidiary 
continues and in order to provide engineer- 
ing facilities to meet the most encouraging 
demand for our engines from manufacturers 
in N. America further accommodation has 
been acquired. I feel sure that our policy 
of persevering with the development of this 
market will prove successful. 


In Australia new marketing arrangements 
have been developed during the year which 
have enabled us to meet the growing demand 
for our engines, particularly in view of the 
increase in the Australian Home Market 
manufacturing programme. In South Africa 
the favourable trend reported last year 
continues. 


I am happy to report that Messrs Simpson 
and Company, Limited, have made great 
strides in developing the manufacture of 
Perkins engines in India to meet the wishes 
of the Indian Government. 


I am also able to report that satisfactory 
progress has continued in France with the 
local manufacture of Perkins engines, and 
during the year we have increased our invest- 
ment in our Associated French Company by 
£24,500. 


COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING SCHEME 


I believe you will be interested to know 
that, in order to play its part in achieving a 
higher level of technical skill, which is so 
essential to our national economy, your Com- 
pany has established a comprehensive Train- 
ing Scheme in a separate Training School at 
Eastfield. In our Training schemes we pro- 
vide individual attention to the practical and 
theoretical requirements of the trainee, not 


only for his future in the Company, but for. 


his future as a citizen and craftsman, profes- 
sional engineer, or business man. 


Our Service School which provides train- 
ing in the maintenance of our engines, and is 
well known all over the world, has an attend- 
ance of over 3,000 students each year. 


DEVELOPMENT DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


The difficulties experienced in the develop- 
ment of the R6 engine were overcome in 
1956. The R6 Mark 2 was introduced and in 
subsequent service the unit has proved itself 
completely reliable and equal to the well- 
proven P6. 


As is generally known, Vauxhall Motors 
have for many years employed our engines 
with success but growing demand has now 
caused them to manufacture their own diesel 
engine. It is, however, a particular pleasure 
for me to advise you that we have secured 
two large contracts with manufacturer cus- 
tomers which will more than offset our loss 
in this direction. 


There has been a noticeable increase in the 
demand for the L4 engine in agricultural 
and industrial applications. 


It is significant that there has again been 
an overall increase in the number of engines 
exported, to a figure of 74 per cent of 
the production of the Company, as direct 
exports and also indirect, i.e., through manu- 
facturers in this Country fitting our engines 
in their equipment. The increase is due in 
large part to exports direct from Peter- 
borough to the customers overseas. This is 
the result of an intensive drive by our Export 
Department. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I do not believe that any Chairman’s State- 
ment is complete unless some estimate of the 
future is given to the Shareholders. In 
recent years there has been little difficulty in 
doing this, but at this particular time this is 
not so easy to do in spite of the fact that 
we have complete faith in our products, our 
organisation and our ability to maintain our 
business against competition. We can see 
ahead of us further rising costs due to 
increases in wage rates and certain raw 
m>terials. To counteract this trend we are 
r nga concentrated effort to re-design our 
p.. cts where economies in production are 
poss: le, and are continuously investigating 
new materials and processes. 


I hope to have illustrated to you the con- 
tinuing and growing vitality of your Com- 
pany. Whatever difficulties lie ahead will, I 
am sure, be surmounted and I gladly pay 
tribute to all employees, and to my colleagues 
on the Board to whom is due a very large 
share of our continued prosperity. 
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ADAMS (DURHAM) 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. D. GIBBS 


The fifth annual general meeting of Adams 
(Durham) Limited was held on April 15th 
in London, Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Gibbs, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year under review has again been a 
difficult period of trading in the Confectionery 
Industry and Shareholders will have read of 
the declining profits and, in some cases, sub- 
stantial losses of our competitors. There have 
been one or two exceptions where manufac- 
turers have maintained or even bettered their 
results and your Company falls into this 
latter category. 


At the last Annual General Meeting I 
reported that for the first three months of 
the year your Company had been on a profit- 
making basis. This improvement was main- 
tained and the net profit for the year 
amounted to £11,515, out of which it is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent, less tax. 


Sales were the highest in the history 
of your Company and they continue 
to show an upward trend in spite of 
the fact that the small to medium size 
manufacturers appear to be losing ground to 
the larger firms. However, increased costs of 
raw materials and wages had the effect of 
reducing our margins in the year under 
review and are likely to continue to do so. 
We face the future with cautious optimism. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE RHEOSTATIC CO. 


INCREASED SALES 





The twentieth annual general meeting of 
The Rheostatic Company Limited was held 
on April 24th at Slough, Mr M. J. Gartside, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
— statement for the year to September 30, 
1956: 


The figures represent a steady advance in 
the growth of your Company. Increased 
sales in the home and export fields were 
achieved in spite of credit restrictions and 
increasing competition in the Export markets. 


The net profit of the parent Company in 
the United Kingdom before taxation was 
£249,985. After deduction of Income Tax 
and Profits Tax the remaining Profit is 
£148,175, which compares with last year’s 
figure of £134,965. The Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 74 per cent, which 
makes a total of 124 per cent for the year. 


The products of your Company, Satchwell 
temperature controls, are extensively applied 
in the fields of domestic electric water heat- 
ing and electric cooking, and of central 
heating and air conditioning. In the central 
heating field the rapid increase of popularity 
of automatic oil-burning in all kinds of 
buildings produced an _ unprecedented 
demand for the Company’s products. 


In spite of adverse factors, sales for the 
first six months of the current financial year 
are appreciably the same as those of the 
corresponding period last year. Your Board 
continues to have confidence in the future 
progress of the Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WINTERBOTTOM BOOK 
CLOTH COMPANY 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Winterbottom Book Cloth Company 
Limited was held on April 24th in Man- 
chester, Mr Mark Brickhill, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The sum of £648,295 has 
been spent during the year by the group on 
land, buildings, plant, etc., of which £116,014 
is atttributable to the parent company. This 
money has been spent on both expansion and 
modernisation which, you may recall, I 
mentioned to you last year. The policy is 
continuing, as will be realised from ‘the 
amount of capital commitments at the date of 
the Balance Sheet amounting to £383,000, 
which includes £47,000 in respect of the 
Parent Company. 


All these projects have been financed from 
our own resources which has necessitated 
the realisation of some of the investment 
portfolio. These investments have been 
acquired over the years by funding the Com- 
pany’s reserves with the intention of having 
funds available for the expansion of the 
Group’s activities as and when opportunities 
occur. 


INVESTMENTS REVIEWED 


During the year, the whole of the invest- 
ment portfolio was reviewed and its con- 
struction revised in order to include a higher 
proportion of equity investments, thus 
guarding both capital and income against 
continued inflation. Furthermore, it was 
considered wise to include in the portfolio 
a higher percentage of dollar securities. 
Based on the market value at December 3], 
1956, the approximate distribution of the 
portfolio was: 


per cent 
Fixed Interest Investments ...... 38 
Equity Investments — United 
[eee eee 
Equity Investments—USA and 
CME esiccecias iesussivesicccese,~ I 


100 


As a result of the above transactions the 
book value of the Parent Company’s quoted 
investments at December 31, 1956, was 
reduced to £2,064,093, from which should 
be deducted the Investment Reserve of 
£172,602, giving a net value of £1,891,491. 
Against this, the market value was £1,978,688, 
showing a surplus of £87,197. 


Stocks of Raw Materials have been main- 
tained at a level sufficient for our require- 
ments and although the values show increases 
in both the Parent Company and Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheets this is due to increased 
costs and not increased quantities. 


The Group Trading Profit has been in- 
creased slightly but the charge for taxation 
on the profits of the year has been increased 
by £56,984. Further, the amount brought 
into credit for Taxation provisions no 
longer required has been reduced by £31,958 
with the result that the profit after 
taxation is reduced by £53,544. After allow- 
ing for Minority Interests and Profits 
retained by Subsidiary Companies the profit 


of the Parent Company amounts to 
£496,560. 


The Accounts provide for the same divi- 
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dends as last year and a further £100,000 
has been placed to Group Plant Replacement 
and Development Reserve. I feel sure you 
will agree that it is essential for the Com- 
pany to retain a reasonable amount of its 
profits in order to provide funds necessary 
to maintain and increase where possible the 
scope of the business. The penal effect of 
the Profits Tax Distribution charge is such 
that the Company has to pay the sum of 
£117,000 approximately on the annual divi- 
dends and this shows an increase of £25,000 
a last year when the same dividends were 
paid. 


BROADENING ACTIVITIES 


The year 1956 has been one of consider- 
able expansion and development in the 
Parent Company and in every one of the 
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various subsidiaries, a list of which is given 
in the printed Report in your possession. 
It should be realised that the scope of the 
Company’s activities is now spread over a 
wide field and the original business of weav- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing and finishing is now 
a much smaller percentage of the business 
of the Group than that of a few years ago. 
The entry into this larger field by our sub- 
sidiaries has been very successful. Although 
our subsidiaries, both at home and abroad, 
are very busy, we have experienced consider- 
able difficulty at some of our branches in 
securing sufficient labour. We have experi- 
enced, and still are experiencing increasing 
costs of materials, as evidenced in the lower 
margin of profits, which we hope to improve 
by greater productivity. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Aktieselskabet Det Ostasiatiske Kompagni) 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


EAST ASIATIC 





half of the year. 


60th ANNIVERSARY 


The following is a summary of the report for the financial year 1956 presented by the Board of THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED at the Company's Annual General Meeting in Copenhagen on March 27, 1957. 

It is steadily becoming more and more evident that international developments are shaping towards a grouping of countries in 
larver spheres of interest. This it is to be hoped, will pave the way for the initiation of economic co-ordination on a global seale for 
the benefit of all, through a rational apportioning of work and an effective distribution of what ie produced. 

The difficulties to he overcome are not only of a national and geographical nature. A change of mentality is required to realise 
that economic progress is measured in terms of production and not only in increased 

The Company, whose activities, in view of their nature, are susceptible to changes in international conditions, must, under such 
circumstances, regard it of importance to invest in equities and enterprises of various kinds. In the course of the past year the 
Company. througb expansion and other means, endeavoured to act accordingly. botb in regard to locality and commercial] circumstances. 


Shipping Department 


Satisfactory supplies of cargo were available for the Company's routes, several of which had to be diverted via South Africa after 
the closing of the Suez Canal in October. The events associated with the Suez crisis occasioned very firm freight markets in the latter 


In the course of the year the Company took delivery of the M.S. “Sinaloa” from the Nakskov Shipbuilding Yard, and M.S. 





comes. 





“Sargodha ” and M.S. “ Bogota” from Burmeister & Wain. The Company's fleet at the close of the year thus comprised 35 motor- 
ships aggregating 355,592 tons deadweight, with an average age of 10 years, standing in the books at Kr.386.66 per ton deadweight. 

At the close of the year 9 ships were under constructior or on order: three 10,000-ton cargo liners from Burmeister & Wain, and 
two 10,000-ton cargo liners and four 18,500-ton tankers from the Nakskov Shipbuilding Yard. Of this new building programme, 
M.S. “ Busuanga " will be delivered to the Company in the spring of 1957, while the remaining vessels will be completed at the rate 
of between two and three ships a year during the next few years. 

In the Profit and Loss Account the fleet has been written down by 5 per cent. ordinary depreciation, and further by Kr.25,104,062.23 
as extraordinary depreciation op ships and new buildings Kr.34,366 613.01 ip all. 


The Commercial Depariments 


The general inflat‘onary tendency in conjunction with the political crisis in the latter balf of the year contributed to maintaining 
prices in world markets, although the presence of considerable surpins stocks of several categories of commoditice might have bad a 
contrary effect. 

The commercial departments of the Head Office—the import, export and wood departmenta—took cogn‘sance of the situation 
in their dispositions, which affected the turnover and working results. 

In the Company's spheres of operations in the East work proceeded normally during the year, but a continued closing of the 
Suez Canal will result in increasing transport costs, which in turn wil) infl the ial turnover, and economic conditions 
in various countries will accordingly be adverse'y affected. 

In Australia, where the import of goods is still restricted, interests have been extended to new enterprises. 

The Company is steadily expanding its investments and business in Africa: in South Africa, Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, British East Africa and the Congo, as well as in Ghana (Gold Coast) and Nigeria. 

In the United States of America, Canada and the South American countries where the Company ie established steady progress 
ie being 





Participation in Other Companies 


With the addition of new investments these interests stand in the Balance Sheet at Kr.77,002,014.14, against which there is a 
Security Fund showing a reserve of Kr.6,121,031.12. 


The results of the year under review were as follows :— 


From Shipping 
From Trade 


Kr. 55,436,087.49 

» 10,599,083.05 
53,082,829.80 
« 6,077 669.12 





Kr. 125,245,669.46 
Less: Interest and Financing Expenses .............c0-cccsseeceeererecenene dillbatnssannnenmeraventiemietanuscenninnnponnits a 2,888,779.95 


Kr. 122,356,889.51 


Administration Expenses at Head Office and Branches .....................+ piechibatins icine Kr 50,415,126.88 











AMlcention fof Tare ....cccccocccccccccccccccescvccscccccccscccccssccccccceccccceseccsceesosccoccescosceces 10,204,493.72 

_— 60,619,620.60 
Depreciation .... 
Balance brought forward from last Year. ....ccccsccccccccccccccececccccceseccocccscnccecccssccescscecocessccccossscseccscsocscuces * 7,556,473.20 
few GiepOGRD 2.2.2.2... ccccccceseccceccccccccecccccccccncosecsccceccccosecescoccoccccesecaccseoosescosedeccessesccccsoscococonsesecoseeceesos Kr. 30,981,019.23 


which it is proposed to apply in accordance with the accounts as follows: to pay to the shareholders a dividend of 15%, plus a bonus 
of 3% on the occasion of the Company's 60th financial year; to distribute a bonus of Kr.4,603,400.12 to the Board, Managing 
Directors and Employees; to allocate Kr.3,000,000.00 to the Extra Reserve Fund, Kr.3,500,000.00 to the Pension Fund, Kr.1,000,000.00 
to the Extra Depreciation Fund for Buildings and Furniture and Kr.2,000,000.00 to a Research Fund; leaving Kr.7,877,619.11 to 
be carried forward to next year. 

The printed accounts and an accompanying booklet are available on application to the Company's Head Office, 2, Holbergegade, 
Copenhagen K. 
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JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON, 
LTD. 


TURNOVER WELL MAINTAINED 
DESPITE OBSTACLES 


LORD PEEL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Jas. Williamson & Son, Ltd., was held 
on April 17th at The Royal King’s Arms 
Hotel, Lancaster, The Right Honourable The 
Earl Peel, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 24, 1956 : 


You will, I am sure, understand that both 
politically and economically the year 1956 
brought much anxiety to a business with such 
widespread interests as ours. Credit restric- 
tions at home and reduced import quotas in 
some major overseas markets rendered trad- 
ing conditions much more difficult, but in 
spite of these obstacles turnover was well 
maintained. Profit margins were narrower 
than in 1955, which was our record year, and 
Group Trading Profit at £869,415 compares 
with £1,002,885. Taxation, of course, takes 
the major portion of this and from what is 
left your Board recommend you to declare a 
final dividend of 8 per cent, making with 
the interim a total of 12 per cent for the 
year. We think it advisable to make this 
small reduction from the rate of 125 per cent 
paid last year and also to strengthen our 
Reserves in the manner set out in the Direc- 
tors’ Report. 


EFFECT OF TAXATION 


At some risk of being wearisome I feel I 
must once again refer to the effect of taxa- 
tion. Let me instance a piece of equipment 
which originally cost £100,000 and must now 
be replaced at current prices of, say, three 
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times the original cost. We have, of course, 
set aside year by year the £100,000 but what 
about the balance of £200,000 now required, 
This must be found from the profits of the 
business, or rather from what is left of these 
profits after they have been ruthlessly taxed. 
A business which cannot make profits enough 
to bear all these burdens will die and the 
livelihood of its workpeople will disappear. 


It will have been a satisfaction to you that 
the Monopolies Commission could find 
nothing of moment to complain about in 
the current practices of the Linoleum Indus- 
try. The cost of the- years of searching 
examination has, of course, to be paid for out 
of profits and taxation. Over and above this, 
however, the enquiry imposed a burden on 
the time and attention of hard-worked men, 
which could have been used to better 
purpose. 


THE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 


Integration of The Leather Cloth Com- 
pany’s business with the corresponding de- 
partments of Williamson’s has reached a 
point at which it is desirable to consolidate 
their activities. Accordingly, as from Decem- 
ber 24th last a complete merger of assets 
and liabilities was made in proper form. 
This will also make possible a simplification 
of office procedure and will eliminate much 
inter-company paper. I need only add a 
brief explarfation of the relevant figures in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet. The Leather 
Cloth Company has paid from its Reserves 
a Special Dividend of £50,000. This comes 
to Williamson’s as owners of the whole of 
the Subsidiary’s Share Capital and has been 
carried to Capital Reserve (part of £105,986). 
This fund should take care of any con- 
tingencies which may arise. You will notice 
that there has been a small adjustment in 
the amount of “Excess of Net Tangible 
Assets over Cost of Shares. . This now 
stands as a Capital Reserve at £105,277. Any 
estimate of the ultimate element of profit 
contained in that figure must be hypothetical. 
We bought this shareholding at what we 
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regarded, in all the circumstances, as a fair 
price and we have reason to be well content 
with our purchase. 


I am glad to say that I have been able 
again to visit some of our Overseas Markets, 
It has been our policy for many years past 
regularly to send out suitably trained officials 
from Lancaster, but we believe it to be 
highly desirable that the Chairman should 
himself go from time to time. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


You will wish that I should express your 
thanks to the Management, the Staff and the 
Workpeople of the Company for the very 
real combined effort that has been exerted 
during the past year. We have always been 
proud of the good relationships that have 
existed for so long amongst all ranks of our 
organisation and much has been done since 
the war to develop joint consultation, train- 
ing methods, and a knowledge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs and policies. More must 
always remain to be done, but as one ex- 
ample of team work I may instance our 
accident frequency rate which, after showing 
a steady reduction in recent years, achieved 
a remarkably low figure in 1956. 


I know it is generally hoped that a Chair- 
man will make some forecast of the trend of 
business for the current year. I wish I 
could see the future clearly enough to make 
any such remarks worthwhile. I can only 
say that we have a business of which we 
have good reason to be proud and we are 
steadily and methodically improving our 
factories and equipment at no small cost. 
This is an earnest of our confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend as recommended was 
approved. The retiring directors, Mr J. A. 
Black, Sir Cuthbert B. Clegg, and Mr T. 
Hedley Bell, FCA, were re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Viney, 
Price and Goodyear, was fixed. 





APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF — 


TRINITY COLLE 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Political Science (salary £550 x £50 to £650). 
Further information may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, Trinity College, Dublin, who will accept applications 
until June 8, 1957. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 


Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria 

Scholarships are offered for the following pens: 
LABOR IN AMERICA, June 16 to July 13, 5 
AMERICAN LAW AND _ LEGAL INSTITUTIONS, 

July 21 to August 17, 1957. 
LITERATURE AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA, August 

25 to September 21, 1957 

Lectures and Seminars at the post-graduate level. 
Admission is granted for evidence of ability and accom- 
plishment. General age range 23 to 35 Special atten- 
tion given to those engaged in public life, teaching, 
journalism, and creative work. For further information 
and application forms, please write romptly to: 
Salzburg Seminar, 35 Portman Square, ondon, W.1. 


JDRODUCE OFFICER the GOVERN- 
MENT of the NORTHERN REGION, NIGERIA, 
for one tour of 12 to 24 months in the first instance with 
prospects of permanency. Commencing salary according 


required by 


to experience in salary _—_ Ses inducement 
— £780 rising to £1,680. Clothing allowance up 
£45. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 


Ht children’s passages and maintenance grant up to 
£288 annually. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
should hold degree in Agriculture or Economics or 
National Diploma in Agriculture and should possess 
administrative ability. Experience in the handling of 
agricultural products, particularly grading, inspection and 
Storage and some knowledge of prevention and control 
of pest infestation of stored products would be advan- 
tageous.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote M1B/42896/EN. 


TATISTICAL CLERK required by Arthur Guinness 
Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd. Minimum qualifications 
G.C.E. “A” level Maths., ability to draw graphs an 
advantage but not essential. Assistance will be given to 
the selected candidate to prepare for the examinations of 
the Royal Statistical Society or the Association of Incor- 
porated Statisticians. Salary in the range of £350 (for 
someone with ‘* A” level maths. aged 18) to £718 (for 
someone with Diploma of the R.S.S. and some experi- 
ence). Five-day week, free luncheons, three weeks’ 
holiday (two weeks this year), non-contributory pension 
scheme, excellent sports facilities.—Apply in writing to 
Feupanel Manager, Park Royal Brewery, Landon, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF pps gg 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS -~ RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND CIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the cones studentships and 
grants, tenable for, one year in the first instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per annum. They are offered to_ candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved University.— 
Applications should be sent not later than July 1, 1957, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 





MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 

The Company invites applications for the post 
of Management Accountant in the Economics 
and Statistics Section of its Industrial Group in 
London. 

Candidates, who should be under 35 years of 
age, must be Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountants and must hold an Honours Degree, 
preferably in Economics or Mathematics. Indus- 
trial experience with specialised knowledge of 
management accountancy or industrial economics 
is desirable. 

Salary, depending on_ experience, in the range 
£1,000 to £1,500 Non-contributory pension 


¢: Staff Manager, The Distillers Company 
Limited, 21 St. —_— Square, London, S.W.1. 
Quote Ref.: 18/57 





CONOMICS/STATIST ICS.—A Graduate with a good 

degree in Economics is required to analyse the 
Statistics produced by subsidiaries of a large engineering 
group. and to produce regular reports on the trends 
revealed. The work has to be developed and there is 
much scope for initiative. A background of Mathematical 
Statistics is not required, but candidates do need an 
aptitude for analysing figures and trends. Actual indus- 
trial experience in the work would be of particular 
interest. The ability to write lucidly and briefly is 
essential. 

Application forms from the Secretary, Market Research 
Department, T.I. (Export) Limited, 58-72 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 1. 

Gras required by Arthur Guinness Son & Co. 

(Park Royal) Ltd. Graduate preferred but Diploma 
of Royal Statistical Society would be acceptable. Salary 
in the scale £700 to £900 according to qualifications and 
experience. Five-day week, free luncheons, four weeks’ 
holiday (24 weeks’ this year), non-contributory pension 
scheme, excellent sports facilities —Apply in writing to 
Manager, Park Royal Brewery, London, 


Personnel 
N.W 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economics. 

Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer £1,050 x £50—£1.200 

p.a., Lecturer (Grade ID x £50—£1,450 p.a., 
(Grade IT) £1,450 x £50—£1,750 p.a., entry point deter- 
po el by qualifications and experience. Superannuation 
scheme. Passages to Salisbury for appointee, wife and 
Gapenaunt children on appointment with allowance for 
transport of effects. Unfurnished accommodation at rent 
of up to 15 per cent of salary 

Detailed applications (6 copies), naming 3 referees, by 
May 15, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


BORD FAILTE EIREANN 


Applications are invited, from persons who are Irish 
citizens or of Irish parentage, for a top Management 
Position. Wide administrative experience, proved ability 
and flexibility are required. Experience in any aspect 
of the tourist industry and of promotional work is 
desirable. : 

Age limits: 30 to 45. 

Salary will be commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the position, which is superannuable. 

Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, 
should state in full, personal particulars, qualifications 
and experience, and should be addressed to 








Director-General, 
Bord Failte Eireann, 
13 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 


Latest date for receipt of applications, which should 
be marked “* Appointment,” will be Tuesday, April 30th. 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


APPLICATIONS INVITED for post of Director, Com- 
mercial Audit, Pakistan Audit Department, from qualified 
Accountants preferably having previous experience of 
Government audit and accounts work. Appointment on 
a contract basis for five years. Salary for the first yeat 
at the rate of 2,250 rupees per month with increments 0 
100 rupees per month for the second, third and_ fourth 
years of the contract. First class B sea passage for self 
and family for outward and backward journeys. Free 
medical treatment, according to Rules. Leave on average 
pay at 1/lith of duty plus leave on medical certificate, 
One return leave passage after completion of three years’ 
service. Benefit of Contributory Provident pune. Sterling 
Branch. Liable to serve anywhere in Pakista 

Further information obtainable from the Chief Auditor, 
High Commission for Pakistan, 34 Lowndes Savers, 
London, S.W.1, to whom applications with the names 
two referees should be sent by May 17, 1957. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the post of 
Research Assistant in the Department of Social Studies. 
Candidates must have reached a good Honours standard 
in Sociology or Social Anthropology, and experience of 
industrial Or community research would be an additional 
qualiixation. Salary scale £500-£750 per annum (now 
under review).—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, to whom applications (six copies) must be 
seni not _later than May 31, S57. 


1957 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to any on the appointment 
of the 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 


at the Head Office in London of a_ well-known 
Company manufacturing and~ marketing high 
quality domestic electrical appliances. The Com- 
pany has three factories, employs several 
thousands and has plans for substantia) expansion. 


This is a new senior appointment and the 
Personnel Manager will responsible for: 
formulating personnel policy; establishing and 
developing a central personnel department; and 
for providing operating management with appro- 
priate services to facilitate the maximum develop- 
ment of personnel throughout the Company. 


A starting salary of up to £2,500 is envisaged ; 
car provided. There are good prospects of 
further advancement. 


The high responsibilities and scope offered will 
interest men aged 30 to 40 who have had at least 
S years’ practical experience of industrial 
personnel management, including experience of 
management recruitment and development. A 
degree Or one year course in P.M. is essential 
and candidates must provide evidence of their 
capacity for constructive and original thought. 


Please send brief details, in confidence, quoting 
reference §.380, to R. A. Denerley, Management 
Sclection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
Vv © information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission after personal discussion. 





UNILEVER LIMITED 


UNILEVER’S Economics and Statistics Department has 
a vacancy for a_ statistician in its operational statistics 
section His basic training should be as an economist, 
but he should also have a good ynderstanding of the 
mathematical bases of the modern “statistical techniques 
(without being a strong mathematician). Practice in 
applying economics and statistics to business operations 
is desirable ; a Knowledge of accounting would also be 
an advantage. 

Applicants should be aged about 30. Starting salary 
will depend on qualifications and experience but will not 
be less than £1,200 p.a. 

Applications should be made to Personnel Division 
(PRB/154), Unilever Limited, Unilever House, London, 





ACTUARY 


The Head Office of a Canadian Life Assurance Com- 
pany with $6 million premium income has a_ vacancy 
for an assistant actuary in its rapidly expanding. group 
cepartment. Applicants should either have recently quahi- 

ws fellows of the Institute of Actuaries or Faculty of 
Actuaries or should expect to do so shortly. Experience 
in group life and group annuity work is an advantage 
but_not essential. Relocation expenses paid.—Box 679. 

CTUARIAL STUDENTS—passed at least some part 

of Part I of Faculty or Institute Examinations— 
required by Australian Mutual Provident Society (the 
largest British Mutual Life Office). After short initial 
probationary period at London Office the Society will pay 
al) moving costs to Australia. Salary depending upon 
Qualifications—Minima £625 sterling at age 21, £725 
sicrling at age 23, £800 sterling at age 25. Substantial 
bonuses and increases on passing examinations. Excellent 
Prospects, liberal long service leave, excellent staff pension 
and life assurance benefits.—Apply to Manager for United 
Kingdom, 73-76 King William Street, London, E.C.4. 
LEADING MERCHANT HOUSE in Malaya offers 
an attractive appointment to experienced executive, 
aged 35-40, with successful commercial engineering back- 
fround to take charge of all their engineering activities 
involving the sale, installation and servicing of a wide 
tange of engineering plant and ao and the repre- 
sentation of many well-known U anufacturers. This 
fenior post involves control of technical staff and direct 
Tesponsibility to the Board for the success of a major 
dc sartment. Total remuneration would be not less than 
£4.000 per annum.—Apply with full details to box 
No. W. 436, Haddon’s, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
RAINING OFFICER required as Senior Executive* 
to administer and control all aspects of Management 
and Apprenticeship training for group of Engineering 

Companies employing 6,000 personnel. 

Applicants should be ex-Public School and University 
sraduates, fully conversant with modern educational 

tysiems and training methods. Preference given to ex- 
Service administrative Officer. 
~ Primary location near Birmingham. 
of age, experience, etc., to Secretary, 


Kooak LIMITED invites applications from men aged 
25-30 for the position of in 
ther Planning Organisation at Harrow. A dyeclesed 
interest in the economics of planning is essential, and 
|penence of the problems of stock planning, control and 
Wholesale distribution would be an advantage. The post 
Warrants education to degree standard, but more weight 
will be given to previous commercial experience. — Apply 
Deparument 125A, Kodak Limited, Harrow, Middlesex. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, 
NIGERIA 


fig pecan oy ARE INVITED for Assistant Lecture- 
Lectureships (Grade I or Il) or Senior Lectureships 
in "ECONOMICS. ECONOMIC HISTORY and GOVERN- 
MENT, im the new Department of Economics and Social 
Studies. 
Salary scales ; 
nior Lecturer —£1,700 x £75—£1.925 p.a. 
Lecturer (Grade 1)—£1,400 x £50—£1.650 p.a. 
Lecturer (Grade I1)—£1,000 x £50—£1 ,300 p.a. 
Assistant Lecturer — £800 x £50— £900 p.a. 
Entry point determined by qualifications and experience. 
Child allowance for up to 3 children £50 p.a. per child 
resident in Nigeria, £100 p.a. per child resident else- 
where. Outfit allowance £60. F.S.S.U._ Part-furnished 
accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent. of 
salary. Passages paid for appointee, wife and up to three 
children under Ili years, on appointment, annual overseas 
leave and termination.—Detailed applications (6 copies), 
naming three referees, by May 30, 1957, to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29. Woburn Square, London. W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


GHANA (GOLD COAST) ‘PUBLIC — 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


VACANCIES IN THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
— for the following vacancies in the Ghana Civil 
ervice : 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE : Three STATISTICIANS 
urgently required to plan the collection of statistics and 
to analyse and interpret the collected material particu- 
larly with a view to providing advice to those branches 
of Government which have responsibilities in the field 
of policy. .Candidates must possess either (a) a recognised 
University degree with Statistics as a special subject, or 
(b>) an honours degree in Economics or Mathematics 
combined with Statistics at an advanced level, or (c) an 
honours degree with a recognised University diploma in 
Statistics or the certificate of the Royal Statistical 
Society or the Fellowship of the Association of Incor- 
porated Statisticians, and with at least five years’ 
experience in Statistical Organisation. Se 
contract salary in range £1,530-£1,950 per ann 
’ COMMISSIONER, INCOME TAX DE- 
T to be responsible to the Commissioner 
for all matters of administration and organisation, 
including recruitment and disposition of staff, preparing 
departmental estimates and controlling expenditure, 
supervising departmental forms and procedures, and 
dealing with all personnel and establishment matters. 
Candidates must have had not less than three years’ 
experience in an income tax department including 
experience in charge of an area or district in a grade at 
least equivalent to that of Senior Inspector of Taxes in 
the United Kingdom Board of Inland Revenue. Con- 
solidated contract salary £2.250 per annum. Pensionable 
appointment at consolidated salary £1,875 per annum may 
be offered. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS OF INCOME TAX 
fot the assessment of companies and traders, and assist 
in investigation and  back-duty inquiries. Candidates 
must have been appointed to a substantive rank in the 
United Kingdom Board of Revenue or in an_income tax 
department not lower than that of Senior Inspector of 


Taxes. Consolidated contract salary in range £2,190- 
£2.310 per annum. 

INVESTIGATING ACCOUNTANT, INCOME TAX 
DEPARTMENT Duties include the investigation of 


suspected cases of fraud or under-declaration of income 
for the purposes of income tax and the conduct of 
appeals and prosecutions in co-operation with the 
Department’s legal officers where appropriate, and the 
supervision and training of professional accountants in 
the work of the branch. Candidates must be full 
members of at least seven years of any of the recog- 
nised Institutes or Societies of Accountants with at least 
three years’ experience in the work of an income tax 
department or five years in general practice since qualify- 
ing. Consolidated contract salary in range £2,010-£2,130 
per annum. Pensionable terms in salary range £1.400- 
£1,500 with overseas pay £175-£350 per annum available. 
All appointments (except where pensionable terms are 
available) are on contract for two to three tours each of 
18-24 months duration with extension by mutual agrec- 
ment. Gratuity at rate of £8 6s. 8d.-£12 10s. for each 
completed month of residential service, payable on 
completion of contract. Outfit allowance of £30-£60 on 
first appointment. Free passages. Generous home leave. 
Income tax at low local rates. Preservation of super- 
annuation rights, where applicable. can be arranged. 
For further particulars and application form write, 
Stating age, ae set and experience, to THE 


DIRECTOR ?CRUITMENT, GHANA HIGH 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICER, |13, BELGRAVE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


UNILEVER LIMITED | 


UNILEVER’S Economics and Statistics Department has 
a vacancy for a graduate economist. His job will be to 
analyse and report on economic, financial and political 
developments in a certain group of countries. i¢ must 
a man capable of using a quantitative approach to 
applied economics, especially in assessing future trends. 
Applicants should be aged about 30, and have some 
commercial experience. Starting salary will depend on 
Sa and experience but will not be less than 
£ ” p.a 
Applications should be made to Personnel Division 
(PRB/153), Unilever Limited, Unilever House, London, 


ACTUARIAL CAREERS IN CANADA _ 


A large Canadian Life Company offers careers to 
promising young Associates and Fellows. Due to the 
rapidly expanding nature of its International operations, 
several openings are already available at its Head Office 
in Canada with opportunities of promotion to Senior 
Positions. Salaries are based on time since qualification 
and experience. Ideal working conditions. staff privileges 
and benefits. Head Office located in Toronto, Canada’s 
most modern and rapidly expanding city. Further details 
and emigration facilities may be a4 by making an 
appointment in writing with Mr . E. White, Secretary 
and Actuary, Confederation ite™ Association, 18 Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 


363 


ENIOR EXECUTIVE with comprehensive industrial 

experience as Works Manager, Britain and abroad, 

economist, at present managing factory in Scotland, secks 
Post nearer London.—Box 682 


DAPTABLE Market Rene and Sales Promotion 
Executive, aged 33, Oxford graduate, expcrienced con- 
sumer goods and engineering products, secks post.— Box 681 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 279 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND ot 
50 cents per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this 
Bank has been DECLARED for the current quarter and 
will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and 
after June 1, 1957, to sharcholders of record at the close 
of business on April 30, 1957. 
By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 
April 17, 1957. 


THE CUNARD STE STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 

BOOKS for ORDINARY STOCK an REFERENCE 

STOCKS will be closed from May 8 until May 21. 1957, 
both dates inclusive. 

By Order ar the Boa 

& & TOMLINSON, 


Secretary. 
Offices :—Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
April 25, 1957. 








AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock, the 
5 per cent. Second Cumulative Preterence Stock, the 
Ordinary Stock and the “A” Ordinary Stock will be 
closed from Monday, May 6, 1957, to Monday. May 20, 
1957, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Secretary. 
Invicta Works, Grantham. 
_ April 16, 1957. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability).—Ontario 
& Quebec Railway Company, 5 per cent Debenture 
Stock, 6 per cent Common Stock. In preparation for 
the payment of the half-yearly interest payable on June 
Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books will 
closed on May Ist and will be re-opened on June 3rd. 
The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be 
paid on_June- ist to holders of record on May Ist.— 
Tremayne, Deputy Secretary, 8 Waterloo Place. 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. April 16, 1957. 


SHRIDGE Course 37. Trade and Foreign Policy. 
May 17th-20th. Opening Address British Forcign 
Policy : Mr. lan Harvey, T.D., M. P.; British Overseas 


Trade : Mr. Roger G. Opie. M.A.: The Plan for a Free 
Trade Area : Mr. Roy Harrod, F.B.A.; Oil and the 
Middle East : Mr. P. E. L. Fellowes ; Trade and the 
Commonwealth : Mr. Michael Stewart, M.P Inclusive 
Fee : £4 4s.—Applications to the Secretary. Ashridge. 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel Little Gadaesaes 319 3191 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this ee ecaree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. _P. 16. WOLSEY HALL. “OXFORD 


ITALY 


GRAND 15-day MOTOR COACH TOUR ot ITALY 
(by air to Basle) organised by the Gondrand Organisation 
(over 50 offices in Italy), cost £52 10s. Itinerary includes 
Milan. Venice, Florence, Rome. Naples and Capri. 
VENICE-LIDO JESOLO—15 days’ holiday in newly 
built hotels on the beach, by air to Milan. cost 
£39 3s. Sd.; by train to Venice. £30 9s. 3d. (uly and 
August £3 more). ee RIVIERA—IS5 days’ holiday 
on sun-drenched ach, cost £31 &s. 3d. DOLOMITES 
AND VENICE-LIDO JESOLO—one week in each. cost 
£33 Is. 6d. (July and August £3 more). This two-centre 
holiday combines the Alps with the queen of the Adriatic. 
—For further details of these and other attractive holidays 


write to 
GONDRAND TOURS (Dept. ET), 
31, Creechurch Lane. London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : AVENUE 1433. 





APE TRANSCRIPTION of conferences, reports or 

letters undertaken on your premises or ours, in this 
country or abroad. Service by post to provinces.— 
The Palantype Agency, 229-231 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
(CHAncery 3460.) 


OU threw a party last night. didn’t you? If you can 
pluck up courage to look into what used to be the 
drawing room, you may find a bottl of Duff Gordon's 
El Cid Sherry among the debris. You may. 
z 
EXPERT POSTAL. TUITION 
for Examinations-University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial. Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—-andjor advice, 
mentioning cxamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect. London, E.C.4, 





Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 





‘ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


. | 

either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk — a nF 5 — | din — Airmail = , Air Freight 
by air freight for onward posting from centrat Australi oss a $21.50 | -~ligl ne “— je er Ai irey = 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more or 7 4s. |jiraq......000. £6 =_ (N. & S.) £7 15s. £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about — 600 és se | ae adbauaals re jos yi pon ro ise ee 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe \|Malaya........ €7 15 | £615: || Sudan... £6 £5 10s. 
this is either because the alternative is not nw ig a = = New Zealand. £9 strig. — 3 7 aa _ $21.50 
available or not recommended. Hongkong ..... _ £7 ene aga £7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. = — 
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BRITISH 


REACTOR EXPORT 
ORDER: 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd of London, working as 


a consortium with their American associates 


AMF Atomics Inc, and Siemens-Schuckertwerke 


of Erlanger, are to supply an atomic power station 


to the largest power organisation in the Ruhr, 


Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk AG 


| HE CONTRACT—for a station of 


the closed cycle boiling water type—was secured in 
the face of competition from seven international 
companies because this type of reactor was considered 
the most promising and suitable design at the 
present stage of development for the capacity 
required. Mitchell’s share of the contract is valued 
at over three million dollars. The station is expected 
to provide electrical power to the grid by 1959. 
Mitchells are providing the primary and secondary 
steam circuits, the reactor vessel and heat exchange 
pipes. AMF Atomics will be responsible for the core, 


core control gear and instrumentation. 


This reactor for the Federal Republic will provide 
the first practical contribution to the introduction of 
nuclear power in Germany and is also the first large 
scale reactor contract to be obtained for export by 
a British Company. It is a tangible expression of 
the joint Mitchell/AMF programme for the peaceful 


development of atomic power. 





* 


> Mitchells are also engaged on four contracts for British Atomic 


Plant at Chapelcross, Capenhurst, Spring fields and Dounreay. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON WCl 





